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Sir, 

In dedicating to you the following pages, I may be 
accused of some degree of vanity. But I cannot fall under 
the imputation of allowing my political opinions to be 
directed by personal predilection. For it is my misfortune 
never to have enjoyed your private friendship; whilst I 
have frequently found myself opposed to your policy in 
Parliament. 

I have attempted to set forth your exalted merits as a 
public servant, and I am become a convert to your political 
principles, because your policy during the last eight years 
has been clear and intelligible ; and because it appeared to 
my mind to have been a never-ceasing endeavour to main- 
tain in honest application the spirit of the British Con- 
stitution. 

The career of yourself and the Conservative party, in 
opposition to the late Administration, seems to me to have 
been guided by a total absence from an error, in which 
your political adversaries largely indulged ; one that might 
be expressed in the English language by an odious term ; 
but may be rendered in the French by the use of the 
more polite YiorAjJinesae. 



IV 



Cardinal Retz boasted of that, which you may equally 
claim the merit of having accomplished ; the subduing of 
faction by abandoning all finesse. << La finesse pent man- 
quer de Pesprit, mais elle n'est jamais d'un esprit sup^rieur, 
k moins qu'il ne se trouve avec un cceur has. Un esprit 
sup^rieur d^daigne les petits ressorts et n'emploit que les 
grands, c'est k dire les simples. Enfin la Jinease est un 
mensonge en action ; et la mensonge part toujours de la 
crainte ou de Tint^ret, et par consequent de la basesse. 

If what I have written herewith should engage your 
attention, or command your approval, I shall arrive at the 
summit of my gratification. 

I have the honour to remain. 

Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 

W. L. WELLESLEY. 



PREFACE. 



March 1842. 

The reader will be so obliging as to bear in mind that 
the contents of these pages were written in December 
1841, since which they have received neither addition nor 
revision. 

The author, therefore, claims the merit of not attempt- 
ing to abuse the patience of the public by ill-conceived 
opinions; for the proceedings now taking place in the 
British Parliament have already developed so much of the 
policy of the present government of Sir R. Peel, as to fully 
justify the author's predictions. 

The debates also in the French Chambers, since the 
writing of the present pamphlet, justifies the author's 
opinion with regard to French affairs ; the truth of which 
opinion is strongly illustrated by the struggle now passing 
in France between its Government and those branches of 
industry and commerce which demand of the state legis- 
liitive protection. The wine trade, the linen trade, and 
the beet-root sugar ; the situation in which these interests 
have now placed themselves before their own country,^ will 
manifest to the reader how truly the author has described, 
in his present and former pamphlets, the oligarchical com- 
mercial power, which directs the general policy of France, 
which overthrew the government of M. Thiers, and is now 
shaking that of M . Guizot. 

The actual state of the affairs of Turkey, the disor- 
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ganization of all governmental power in Syria, as com- 
plained of by the public prints throughout Europe, demon- 
strate, that the author of the present and previous works, 
has been right from the first, in the opinion he gave, that 
the policy of the late government of England, with regard 
to Egyptian aflbirs, was founded in error; and was intro- 
ducing a principle in England's policy towards Turkey, 
which was, and had been, at all times, found to be im- 
practicable. 

We presume that no one can now deny that the fruits of 
the brilliant achievement of the allies at St Jean d'^cre^ 
brought to maturity through the policy of Lord Palmer- 
ston, have left undone that very thing which they ought to 
have done. Has not this policy stengthened the power of i 
Mehemet Ali in Egypt, and raised him in the estimation 
of the mercenary Mussulman population of Turkey ? Has ] 
this policy not increased the influence of France, both in 
the Mediterranean and Egypt? And does not the present 
state of political afiairs in Turkey and in the East, bold out 
the temptation to France and other European States, to 
adopt the policy of M. Thiers, Louis XIV., and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, with regard to Egypt? 

We have reason to know that the proceedings in the 
British House of Commons, the manly developement of his 
policy by Sir R. Peel, have advanced the moral influence 
of England's present government, with those of the conti- 
nent of Europe, to an extent, which the late feeble execu- 
tive power of England never could have efiected. But we 
believe Great Britain will require all her energies, and the 
most prudent counsels, to bring Europe back to the same 
state of security, as far as the maintenance of the balance 
of power existed when the late administration assumed the 
helm of affairs. 

The altered tone assumed by the continental newspapers, 
especially that of the Journal des Debats in France, since 
the assemblage of the British Parliament, and their com- 
ments upon the power of the British aristocracy and that 
which they conceive to constitute the elements of strength 
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of the social order of Great Britain, are very remarkable, 
as they fully illustrate^ that, even in the short space of a few 
months, public opinion, with regard to the power of Eng- 
gland resisting evil, has undergone a material change. 
From the continent being invoked to have no confidence in 
her counsels and to distrust her policy, the same publicists 
now call out upon their readers to admire and confide in 
the present system. What is it that has produced, from 
these journals, such plaudits ? The avowal, on the part of 
these continental writers, that England's people are sub- 
mitting to be ruled by the power of a strong and not of a 
weak executive government, who will take upon themselves 
real responsibility as to the policy which is to direct their 
country^s affairs, without submitting this policy in its 
initiative to undue popular legislative control. We ask 
then, if this be not the doctrine, which we have set forth 
in the various pamphlets written by us from 1838 down to 
the present of 1841 ? 
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CHAPTER L 

" I love the people. 
But do not like to stage me to their eyes : 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 
Their loud applause, and Aves Yehement : 
Nor do I think the man of safe discretion. 
That does affect it. Once more fare you well." 

Shakspeare, Measure for Measure. 



Introduction — True meaning of the late elections in England- 
Weakness of the late Cabinet—Its fall inevitable — ^Assumption 
of power by the present Administration^ Its stability and prin- 
ciples. 

We fear there exists on the continent of Europe, both 
with governments and the thinking part of people, espe- 
cially in France, a considerable doubt as to whether the 
administration of Sir Robert Peel and the Conseryatives 
has gained its present ascendency from a gradual and 
consolidated change in public opinion, in favour of its prin- 
ciples in opposition to that of the movement party, growing 
out of a moral influence that has commanded the conviction 
of truth ; or whether it has not been obtained through cor- 
ruption by money. In short, whether the recent elections in 
Great Britain have not been a contest between the wealth 



and influence, on the one hand, of a patrician oligarchy ; 
and on the other, the honest plebeian exertions of a 
democracy. 

This opinion has been set afloat, in great measure, 
by the licentiousness of the English press. To an un- 
practised mind in British affairs it cannot fail to produce 
the effect of raising the beliei^ that great bribery and cor- 
ruption has taken place at the late general election, and but 
for this bribery being carried to a flagrant excess, the cause 
of the Conservaties would not have flourished. 

Without then going too much into the details of past 
events, of no very recent date, it is easy to arrive at a solu- 
tion of this fallacy. There have been few domestic mea- 
sures of any importance that have been for the last eight 
years proposed by the late government, in the legislature 
of Great Britain, which have not been matured, in their pro- 
gress through Parliament, by the Conservative patty. 

Frequently entirely changed from their original purpose 
and altered in their details ; hardly a single measure was 
proposed by the late government, or came before par- 
liament in an official shape, until after frequent private 
discussions, between the ^nister and his partizans ; with 
those, who had seats in parliament, either in the Lords or the 
Commons, or others, who had no legislative responsibility 
either elective or hereditary : by these means the ministers 
endeavoured to shape their policy, so as to embrace the va- 
rious conflicting influences which guided the heterogeneous 
politicians who supported Lord Melbourne's cabinet. Men 
who continually, when they met their constituents, made 
excuses for supporting the government ; whether they were 
Irish, Scotch, or English members; full Radical Irish 
agitators, or Scotch metaphysicians. 

The burthen of their parlance in and out of parliament 
was, that they never combated the Conservative party in 
their assertion that the government was inefficient ; they 
admitted their incapacity ; but they said they were made 
of pliant qualities ; that they were to be moulded from time 
to time to a continued system of concession, which at 



length would let into popular favour principles which 
they did not then think the public mind was prepared to 
adopt. 

A very slight knowledge indeed of the British character 
would be adequate to satisfy the meanest capacity, that 
such a course could last but a limited period of time ; that 
any policy must be bad and uncongenial to British spirits 
which did not bear a full and clear developement. For 
the whole history of the monarchy of England has shown, 
that it has been the practice of Parliament to accustom the 
public mind to change, not by withholding from discus- 
sion discordant political opinions, but by oftentimes setting 
forth principles which were not at all in unison with the 
sentiment of the public out of doors. 

When constitutional government was unknown out of 
Great Britain, and when even the freedom of discussion 
which now animates the legislative bodies of Europe, existed 
nowhere but in England; still the political principles 
which directed parties in Great Britain were fully avowed, 
unless they were rank treason, and not held back like 
those of the mass of politicians who supported Lord Mel- 
bourne's Government. Napoleon Bonaparte, as Consul 
and Emperor, trembled before the freedom of the debates 
of the British Houses of Parliament. But for these 
debates, Mr. Pitt, and those who followed his principles, 
never could have commanded in Europe the moral influ- 
ence which ultimately defeated Napoleon. 

The original reformers in Charles the First's time, 
Pym, Selden, and others, avowed their policy ; not so the 
Radicals, the Irish agitator, and others, who have, during 
the support they gave to Lord Melbourne's government, 
appeared to us to be sincere only in the sincerity of their 
declared insincerity. 

For what can be more insincere than a declaration, that 
a government is to be supported, not because it is capable 
of meeting the wants of the people over which it is 
to rule; but that its inefficiency might continue, till it 
should accumulate the difficulties of the country to such 
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an extent, that another set of politicians may be called to 
fill their places at some distant time, whose opinions, when 
in political opposition, were of a nature not to bear full and 
open discussion ; and were so little comprehensive, that the 
parties amongst themselves disagreed as to how far their 
policy could be applied to practical government ? Every 
concession that was about to be made to them, they received 
as satisfactory, full, and final ; but no sooner did they get 
possession of what they called for, than they went forth to 
the people and said it was but an instalment. 

All the while these supporters of government out of 
doors, and within the walls of Parliament, were profiting in 
every way by the patronage of the State. As far as Ireland 
was concerned, it was absolutely at the feet of Mr. O'^Connell, 
at the very moment that the great agitator was declaring that 
he supported the government, not because he approved of 
its policy, but because he used it as an Irish peasant 
would his night-cap or wig, to stop a broken pane of his 
window, to keep out the rain, or fill a hole in his wall. 

The surprise then is, that such a state of things should 
have lasted so long, not that it should have now dissolved : 
we must confess we feel no alarm for the future; if it 
be not from the great strength of the government itself and 
the independent spirits who form at this moment Sir Robert 
Peel's cabinet. 

An executive council to regulate the afiairs of so great 
an empire as that of Great Britain, requires an unity 
of opinion which seldom exists where so many persons 
of great' and commanding talents and perfect personal 
independence get together upon that footing of equality, 
which we believe animates a cabinet council in Downing- 
street No government has been formed in Great 
Britain combining more talent, wealth, (to use an English 
word in the largest sense of the term,) and respecta- 
bility of the highest order, than the present. It is 
quite equal to any of the same kind ever guided by Mr. 
Pitt; with the exception of that great man^s name, su- 
perior to any in as far as the members of Sir Robert Peel's 



cabinet are, in the majority, men of tried practice in the 
art of government, who can have nothing to learn or gain 
from official possession, which was not the case in the early 
administrations formed by Mr. Pitt. 

It would be well then for continental statesmen to look 
to what has been the public course of the personages who 
now form her Majesty's cabinet : the political sentiments 
they have embraced and acted up to for many successive 
years ; the security their past political lives gives for the 
future ; is an infinitely better foundation on which to rest 
hope, than the vague promises and the idle parlance of 
the host of gentlemen who inundated the continent under 
the sanction of Lord Palmerston. We have no doubt 
these persons were excellent modern theorists, but were 
they practical politicians ? Could they be so ? When they 
admitted to foreign states that the public mind in England 
was not prepared to sanction their political economy, be- 
cause it was not sufficiently enlightened^ according to their 
views : these gentlemen declaring they were of the mo- 
dem school of politics, and that they rejected experience 
as being a guide to future events. 

We have as great a respect for learning as any of these 
gentlemen, but we very much doubt if Adam Smith or 
Gibbon would have made good ministers of state, (Grotius 
was not a good diplomatist,) for the learning of the schools 
is not all the learning which a statesman requires. However, 
those whom Lord Palmerston sent to the continent, carried 
their learning no farther than the bourgeois gentilhomme in 
the play, for though they thought they spoke marvellous 
wisdom, their hearers considered their parlance to be very 
dull prose, with which they had long been accustomed. 

What then is remarkable and ought to call forth on the 
part of continental statesmen long and deep considera* 
tion, is the fact which will develope itself more and more 
every day, that England has for eight long years improved 
the saying of the wise Oxenstiern to his son. 

As Lord Brougham observed, since the days of the 
Stuarts, England has never been afflicted by so weak a 
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government, as the last departed one ; for in fact she has 
been subject to no responsible executive power, in the 
sense in which not only the British constitution requires 
executive government to exist, but all continental states 
equally demand, its continuance ; without which, the social 
order of Europe must be overthrown. 

Executive power might, in name, have been in the 
hands of Lord Melbourne, as the Queen's signet is in those 
of my Lord Privy Seal ; but my Lord Privy Seal had as 
much to do with the contents of the autograph letter or 
document, to which her Majesty might be pleased to place 
her seal and signature, as Lord Melbourne had with 
advising the sovereign, when either the Radicals, the 
Theorists, or the Conservative party in Parliament, thought 
fit to declare their will to Lord Melbourne's government. 
This was a state of things which might have lasted with a 
government like that of Old Spain, but it could not con- 
tinue either in New France or Old England. The ques- 
tion is. Why did it last so long ? 

We think that a slight reference to the spirit of English 
history will show, that the short continuance of this evil was 
a consequence growing out of a defect in the British con- 
stitution, which we are not theorists enough to wish to see 
altered, but which we are honest enough to admit to have 
produced ill at former periods of the history of Great 
Britain. It was an accordance of the people to old English 
feelings and monarchical loyalty, in the honest sense of the 
term loyal. If the great Lord Chatham, with his acknow- 
ledged merit and vast powers as a practical statesman 
could not arrest the fatal policy of England, both with 
regard to its foreign relations with France, and that with 
the nouf United States of America in the early part of 
George the Third's reign; how could the Conservative 
party resist more eflTectually than it has done the policy of 
the Whigs ? 

For the popular feeling with regard to being obedient to 
the wishes of Queen Victoria, was more profound than that 
which awaited George the Third when he ascended the 
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throne, for there was a prejudice still left against his dynasty, 
arising out of continental wars and Germanic alliances. 

No such feeling filled the breast of any one when 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne. How then was it 
possible for Sir Robert Peel or the Conservative party to 
overthrow the government, when, falsely or truly, the whole 
power of her Majesty's ministers was employed to raise 
the popular cry, that they were the favoured of her Majesty, 
and that their political opponents would, in gaining the 
reins of power, disturb the royal wishes, which were in 
unison with those of the people ? 

Such a torrent of unconstitutional diction so let loose by 
the Whigs, might have produced a flood of mutiny, which 
Sir Robert Peel could have turned to his temporary 
advantage. He left it, however, to run itself out, in 
popular effervescence ; it was soon considered to be but 
transitory by the well-thinking, who in really difficult cir- 
cumstances form a great and honest power in Great Britain. 
The people saw that the public feeling excited by the 
Whigs could lead to no practical good, but must create a 
counter feeling on the part of the multitude, who bad not 
abandoned themselves entirely to those popular principles of 
democracy, which under similar circumstances always find 
favour in France. 

Therefore, Sir Robert Peel acted wisely in the House 
of Commons, and the Duke of Wellington in the Lords, 
when they said no more than was necessary to save their 
honour, as to what did pass with the Crown, as to her Ma* 
jesty's ladies ; the sequel has proved that they were wise, — 
wise towards themselves if they ambitioned to become her 
Majesty's servants at any future time, — wise towards the 
nation, if they sincerely believed that the general policy of 
their opponents was founded in error. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Historical parallel between Lord Melbourne's cabinet, and those of 
Lord Bute and Lord North — Situation of France and England 
under George IIL and Queen Victoria — Faults committed by 
the Melbourne cabinet — Injuries it has caused England. 

That loyalty iDberent in the breasts of Englishmen, 
which kept Lord Bute and Lord North's governments in 
power for a time, was of the same character as that which 
maintained Lord Melbourne's government ; and on both of 
these occasions, in the early period of the reign of George 
the Third, and that of Queen Victoria, popular feeling was 
excited by the same means. But in the present day they 
were possessed of a much more powerful auxiliary, (for the 
moment at least,) than they were in the early period of the 
reign of George the Third ; viz. the promulgation of politi- 
cal doctrines through the means of newspapers and periodi- 
cal publications. 

However, Lord Bute's and Lord North'^s administrations 
fell, because they were inefficient ; as Lord Melbourne's has 
done from the same cause. But it was left to the present 
time to invoke Parliament twice, and at length, by a general 
dissolution of that Parliament, and calling another, equally 
to declare the inefficiency of the government, before it 
abandoned the helm of affiiirs. This stroke of policy, which 
was unequivocal, Conservative tactics developed. 

There is a great similarity, then, with regard to the re- 
lative situation of France and England during the Melbourne 
administration, and at the elevation of Queen Victoria to 
the throne of the British realms and that of her grandfather 
George III. 

The American war, in the early part of George the 
Third's reign, and the mode of conducting it, was popu- 
lar with a vast mass of the people. The American 
colonists were considered as insurgents and rebels, who 
could easily be put down ; and there was then, as there is 



now in England, a subsiding of national animosity on the 
part of England towards France, for the treachery of France 
was not foreseen, excepting by the great Lord Chatham. 

It was known to the public that Lewis XV. in his latter 
days disapproved of the dismemberment of Poland; but 
Lewis XVI. was not unfavourable to the politics of his 
brother-in-law, the Emperor of Austria, who was desirous 
of making war against Turkey, any more than the reasons 
which induced the King of France to postpone the invita- 
tion of his imperial brother-in-law — a desire to preserve 
the peace of Europe, and to arrest the aggressions of the 
Empress Catherine. 

The Auckland commercial treaty subsequently contri- 
buted to make France and her government, for a short 
period of time, popular with the English : very much the 
same kind of public feeling was raised in England by the 
supporters of its late government, who held out to the peo- 
ple the prospect of a similar commercial treaty with France, 

The government of Lord North said that George the 
Third's wishes were to be attended to ; that his Majesty 
would rectify the faults of the previous reign. Those who 
supported the Melbourne policy declared that theirs were 
her Majesty's principles. The Radicals called this a liberal 
policy, and in opposition to that which had governed the 
country in the previous reign. At both periods of time the 
two weak governments, the one at the commencement of 
George the Third's reign, and the other at the commence- 
ment of QueeQ Victoria's, courted incautiously the fraternal 
salute of France. The policy of M. Thiers with Turkish 
affairs was directed by the same principle which unfortu- 
nately governed the policy of France during the reign of 
Lewis XVI. Lord North and Lord Bute fell into the snare 
laid for them by France; but Lord Chatham declared that 
France was entering in a masked battery ready to discharge 
the cannon against England at the first opportune occasion. 

The consolidation of the power of France through the 
means of the arts, commerce, and agriculture, and the 
elevation of its population to the highest degree of pros- 
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perity, never has been and never can be a subject of 
jealousy to any government that can exist any length of 
time, or to any public men in Great Britain who are worthy 
the name of statesmen. But we doubt if France can 
ever obtain these objects by adopting an exclusive and inti- 
mate system of alliance with England, such as Lord Mel- 
bourne's government attempted. 

The same amiable feeling which directed her virtuous 
grandfather, equally has directed her present Majesty. God 
grant that the faults of her late ministers may not pro- 
duce all the evil to Europe, and the world, which in some 
measure those of the confidential and personal favourists of 
her ever-to-be revered grandsire effected, — war, everlasting 
war ! We believe they will not ; but we are satisfied they 
would have done so, had Lord Melbourne's government 
continued but a very few years longer. 

We have contended, in our former publications, that the 
great revolutions which have affected England, have grown 
out of patrician efforts and not plebeian outbreaks, and 
therefore are checked when they go too far ; that they have 
produced none of those £atal consequences, which the same 
efforts in other countries, have done ; unlike the great re- 
volution, which brought Lewis XVL to the guillotine, and 
produced that, which has still left its sting behind. 

It is surprising, then, that^Lord Melbourne, representing 
the old Whig party in England, (a large and most powerful 
one whilst it was constitutional,) should descend to hold the 
reins of power by courting the disaffected, aqd offering them 
the patronage administration always possesses, but which 
his government pretended to destroy : whilst it created new 
means of corruption, which Lord Grey, when he assumed 
the government, gave a pledge to the people that be would 
diminish, and Lord Melbourne brought into active exercise. 

Till Lord Melbourne's government came into play, 
there were a variety of places, which in continental states are 
in the gift of the Crown, under the^immediate control of the 
central government, which in England belonged to muni- 
cipal patronage, quite independent of all government con- 
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trol, resting upon personal rights belonging to real pro- 
perty. Some of these places were abolished, and new ones 
created ; but many of these became the absolute patronage of 
the executive power of the state, and they amounted to a 
large number, which were held by persons who, from their 
local situations, at once obtained an influence over the 
registration of voters at elections : this policy provoked the 
very evil the same party endeavoured to put down by the 
Reform Bill ; and, instead of placing electoral influence with 
the oligarchy, who held the right of voting as a property or 
feudal right attached to the soil of which they possessed 
themselves, this power came into the use of the government 
of the day. 

There has been no government, in any period of English 
history, which so hastily created so much influence of this 
sort, and which used it so inefficaciously, owing to the one 
fact, that neither the government itself, nor those who 
supported it, agreed upon any large or comprehensive 
system of policy : but all agreed in the one thing, that it, 
the government, was unequal to the task imposed upon 
it, owing to the circumstances of the times — circumstances 
which the government itself had provoked. 

In our former pamphlets, we shortly touched upon the 
conduct of the government of Lord Melbourne with regard 
to municipal refdtm, and the commissioners sent down to 
to examine into the supposed abuses of this control. We 
compared it (and justly we think) to the act of Oliver Crom- 
well, who sent Triars to examine into the state of eccle- 
siastical benefices, being afraid of popular clamour if he 
openly possessed himself of this patronage. He, however, 
did so possess himself of this power and patronage, and 
used it most efficaciously for the stability of his rule. 

In like manner did Lord Melbourne's government make 
the same attempt : but the House of Lords first set forth the 
fallacy of the public cry against the extent of abuse which 
was said to exist, and the exaggerated report of the commis- 
sioners; and the Conservative party in both Houses of Par- 
liament modified the bill for this reform, which afterwards 
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passed into law. This measure, however, gave the govern- 
ment great momentary fluence. 

Again, the police regulation, especially in Ireland, added 
to their power and patronage. The Duke of Wellington, 
in the Lords, pressed his veto against this extent of pa- 
tronage : the bill was modified in both Houses of Parliament, 
much to the discomfiture of Mr. (yConneU, and passed 
into law. First, not least, the registration of voters gave 
them patronage, and the attempt to alter the Court of 
Chancery proceedings by adding largely to the judges, 
would have given them extra patronage. 

This was resisted by the Commons when it was pro- 
posed to them on the eve of dissolution. The bill was 
arrested in consequence, though proposed by Sir Robert 
Peel's government, as soon as he came into office. 

It is true that the creators of patronage have more 
power derived from such influence than those who follow, 
and have only its after exercise ; still it remains a large 
accession of strength. Like all foolish people, who arm 
themselves for a momentary and questionable purpose^ the 
Whigs have left their ill-used weapons, as a legacy and 
accession of strength to their opponents. 

We do not mean to say that all these reforms were 
proposed by the late government of England for this sole 
purpose, — and a nefarious one it would be, if for that alone, 
— but we ask, what have been the consequences of the 
policy of the government of Lord Melbourne ? 

Again, the new expenditure did not wound public 
opinion, because it was set forth as necessaryy^growing out 
of the increasing wants of the nation, owing to its pro- 
gressive welfare. 

They reduced what was called the pension list, (whereby 
they committed many acts of injustice by aiming at a tri- 
fling saving of some hundreds, hardly thousands of pounds,) 
which stood before the people as the act of the sovereign 
to his favourites ; whilst they augmented to a considerable 
degree the expense to the nation of new judicial courts, 
large salaries and larger pensions to retired lawyers, some 
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of them temporizing, political, and unjust; others wise 

and becoming. 

Thus the object of a government which basked in the sun- 
shine of the ephemeral prosperity of popular applause, was 
perfectly secure for a time ; as every clerk in a merchant's 
shop, and every brawler to the people, had pointed out to 
them (within the limits of the understanding of those who 
had learned common arithmetic) the saving; though they 
had not political sagacity sufficient to discover the expense 
which the country was incurring to produce this saving. 

By begging the question, which caused the outlay 
before the Parliament, they indirectly fixed upon the legis- 
lature that responsibility which, it was supposed, the go- 
vernment took upon itself. But the government was based 
on pretext, for it kept back from the public the reality, 
by ever seeming to consult its will both in and out of Par- 
liament. So did the revolutionists in the early and latter 
days of the Directory of France. 

Parsimony, the late ministers said, would be their 
practice, and that they eschewed all patronage ; but the 
hour at length came in which their accounts vfere to be 
settled, and what was the result? Why, that they suc- 
ceeded to an increased and increasing revenue and a di« 
minishing expenditure ; and they left the government with 
a decreasing revenue. Not because the country had de- 
scended in prosperity, and could not maintain an increasing 
revenue ; but because the executive power in the state dared 
not resist public ephemeral clamour to diminish taxation, 
without providing for casualties which all governments are 
subject to, but to which they became liable, because they 
provoked consequences and created difficulties inseparable 
firom weak power. 

They created a new debt of seven millions sterling, where, 
when they came into office, there had been no debt ; and 
they acknowledged a deficit of two millions five hundred 
thousand pounds. The saving then to the nation has 
been like the saving to the government of France, when it 
brought in or issued the assignats, valuable to the govern- 
ment for the moment, injurious to the country in the end. 
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These events ought to cause to subside the conti- 
nental cry that England is approaching her decline and 
fall, and should induce the nations of Europe to pause 
and admire, how much misrule for ten years a country can 
bear, whose people are moral, national, and patriotic, whose 
acts and policy are those of peace and good will, and which 
knows how to return to the old principles of practice, and 
does not increase its difBculties by running into an appli- 
cation of abstract principles or metaphysical theories. 

In any other country in the world, we believe such a 
state of things as that which lasted in England for the 
last eight years, would have produced the seeds, at least, 
of certain decline and fall — for it was a constant succession 
of change, a disguise of truth : the only principle which 
government adopted, being disguising the reality. 

When, then, tiie truth did come out, instead of produc- 
ing confusion, it brought into immediate exercise the practice 
of the constitution in its best and purest form. Parlia- 
ment, after having rejected the three measures of trade in 
corn, in timber, and in sugar, brought in by a falling go- 
vernment, which was to make up a financial deficiency, 
followed up this defeat by a motion in the House of Com- 
mons that the government was inefiicient ; and this ques- 
tion was sent by Lord Melbourne himself to the people, 
by advising the Crown to exercise its prerogative in dissolv- 
ing parliament and assembling a new one. 

The attempt, then, on the part of the present government 
and the Conservative party, to assume the reins of power, 
was met, by Lord Melbourne's administration, by an imme- 
diate appeal to an electoral body of its own creation, 
who had still fresh in their recollection the boon they bad 
received from the Whig government of Lord Grey. If, then, 
undue influence was to have affected the returns to serve in 
Parliament, at the late elections, it would be reasonable to 
look for that power as belonging to the party which bad 
created, rather than to that which had opposed the invest- 
ing of this electoral body. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Causes of the change of public opinion in favour of the Conserva. 
tives — The Reform Bill — Parallel between oligarchical influence 
at elections in England and France — The right of vote in 
England before the Reform Bill — The right of vote after the 
passing of the Reform Bill. 

We do not believe that at any'period of English history, a 
noore honest application for public favour was ever made to 
the people, than that by the Conservatives in 1841. It 
was lM>nest, because the political principles of the Ccmserva- 
tive party had been so fully developed, both within and 
without the walls of Parliament for successive years since the 
passing of the Reform Bill. It was this indisputable know- 
ledge which the people possessed, of what were the Con- 
servative political principles, and their ignorance of what 
had been the policy which had directed their affairs during 
the last eight years, that induced them to receive with 
favour, any well-constituted opposition against a body of 
personages devoid of all steady political principle. 

The essence of the Reform Bill was the registration 
of votes, a new principle as affecting the elective fran- 
chise of Great Britain. The working of^ this registra- 
tion had been to prevent men being called on under mo- 
mentary excitement, either to perfect their legal right to 
this franchise, or to give their votes. The battle between 
the Conservatives and the Whigs was annually fought for 
eight successive years in perfecting this registration, so 
that the election of 1841 was but the termination of an 
eight years' protracted contest 

It is impossible to look back to what was the state of 
the elective franchise before the Reform Bill passed, and 
some of the complaints made with regard to the ancient 
system of elections, and not see at once that that cele- 
brated BiU put down one of the means which was so fa- 
vourably used to evil at general elections ; for the regis- 
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tration of votes necessarily implies that the party so 
establishing its right, is not excited by the popular ephe- 
meral clamour of the moment, but by a grave and continuous 
reflection on the progress of political aflairs. It was well 
known that the registration had been for some years 
increasing in favour of the Conservatives. 

Foreigners are wrong in supposing that clamour, money, 
and corruption seduced the voterjB of England at the last 
general election. They will not understand, that the evil, 
which was to be put down by the Reform Bill, and was 
complained of by all classes of persons, of varied political 
opinions, was, not that the aristocracy of wealth or here- 
ditary rank should not have influence at elections, but that 
an oligarchical power had grown up in the state, taking 
to itself the nomination to seats in Parliament, which 
it bartered for money. Thus it was sometimes this 
powerful oligarchy, who efiected the rise and fall of Go- 
vernments by their votes in the House of Commons. 

However, this oligarchy never in England exercised the 
extent of influence, which the same authority now does in 
the state affairs of France ; for there it decides the questions 
of peace or war, before they come under the discussion of the 
Chamber of Deputies, as was done with the policy of M. 
Thiers, or as is now being effected in arresting free trade 
principles being carried into execution by treaty with 
neighbouring states, as well as every other matter of do- 
mestic and foreign government, which ought to rest ab 
initio with the responsible advisers of the Crown. 

Whilst the oligarchy in France never divests its policy 
of petty local and personal considerations. It was not 
a general system of policy that caused the party to 
overthrow M. Thiers, any more than is the policy 
which arrests the conclusion of the proposed commercial 
treaty between Belgium and France ; but it is the perfect 
knowledge of M. Guizot and the French ministry, that 
if they derange profitable industry in any of those locali- 
ties which return deputies to the Chambers, the govern- 
ment will receive their opposition, inasmuch as the measure 
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itself will influence this oligarchy, not in its comprehensive 
and national interests, but its immediate local affairs. 

The distinction between the two oligarchies, that in 
France as it now exists, and that of Great Britain as it 
flourished before the Reform Bill, is, that in France it is 
a democratic oligarchy ; whereas in England^ it was doubly 
an aristocratic one; for this oligarchy belonged, not only to 
hereditary aristocrats, who used their wealth and hereditary 
name to influence elections, but also to those who formed the 
monied aristocracy, and who boasted of no hereditary 
rank. 

It may not be amiss, for the information of the foreign 
reader, to say a few words with regard to the right of voting 
at elections before the Reform Bill passed, and as to what 
were the singular privileges which, in the progress of time, had 
been diverted from their original purpose, and rendered the 
purity of elections impracticable, which was evidently 
intended by the British constitution should be a safeguard 
to protect the people's rights, as well as the nation's 
prosperity. 

However, it is a great error which many continental 
writers and some English indulge in, when they assert that 
the exercise of this right to return members to serve in 
Parliament, belonged to all classes of persons, and was 
established for the sole purpose of protecting the many 
from the power of the privileged few'; for the general right 
of voting, which a forty-shilling freehold gave the old 
electoral body, represented a description of persons (at the 
day on which this right of election was so limited) of a 
higher class, than those who possess the right of voting in 
France or Belgium, from the minimum rate of taxation, or 
the ten pound voter and occupier in England. 

The great grievance, however, that existed in England, 
arose from the power of the Crown in the early periods of 
the history of Great Britain, sometimes by way. of privi- 
lege, at other times by way of punishment, directing certain 
towns to return members to serve in Parliament. The 
voters for such places being under municipal laws and 

c 
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local regulations, which differed in each place, and were as 
varied and inconsiderate as many other feudal tenures and 
ceremonies have been found to be throughout Europe ; 
and the ceremony and right of voting for members of 
Parliament, were according to the custom of those local 
jurisdictions. 

Many of these towns, at the time when they received 
their right to return Members to Parliament, were in a 
flourishing condition, possessed wealth and a large popula- 
tion, but in the progress of ages had fallen into utter decay; 
so that, perhaps, (as in Old Sarum,) a single shepherd's 
hut was all that remained to denote where this flourishing 
city once stood, where probably even the hut would not 
have remained, but that its possessor was entitled by this 
tenure to return two Members to serve in Parliament. 

Many such places as these became the property of 
powerful peers, and of rich persons, who used the political 
influence thus obtained, necessarily free from any control 
from a constituent body ; consequently they exercised this 
power in becoming Members of Parliament themselves, 
or in favour of others, as a means by which to gratiiy 
their political ambition free from popular control, or prose- 
cuted their pecuniary interests by the sale of such seats to 
either of the political parties of the day. 

There were few peers of wealth, who had not control 
over some of these places, who thus sent Members to Par- 
liament ; and though both Mr, Fox and Mr. Pitt, at dif- 
ferent periods of their political life, complained of this 
constitutional power; and which complaint Mr. Fox and 
the Whig party never ceased to urge during the progress 
of the war, as well as after the conclusion of peace, down to 
1832, when the Reform Bill passed ; and although Mr. Pitt 
abandoned his policy to remove this evil, still both the 
great parties of the state — Whigs and Tories — divided this 
corrupt influence. The places free from such influence 
were the counties, which were never accused of corruption ; 
but were then as they are now, subject to the influence of 
landed proprietors : and so great was the honour conceived 
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to be to sit in Parliament for counties, that men of the 
highest condition embarked large sums of money in these 
contests, which were expended, not in money gifts, but in 
transporting voters from distant places, and in entertain- 
ments and feasts ; so that twenty, thirty, and fifty thousand 
pounds were thus frequently expended. 

It appears strange to a foreigner the giving of money for 
a seat in Parliament, when the Deputies in France and 
Belgium are paid by the state ; and it is difficult for one 
not acquainted with the peculiarity that reigns throughout 
the social order of Great Britain, in strong distinction to 
that of the Continent, to conceive how persons can expend 
their money in this manner for seats in Parliament, without 
having some ulterior objects of gain. However, then, as 
now, the persons who became purchasers of seats, were 
frequently the most independent in political opinions, and 
came there for the purpose of gratifying their personal 
ambition. 

This oligarchical influence, then, which was felt in the 
Cabinet and Legislature of Great Britain, was of a totally 
different character from that which exists at present in 
France; for the corruption, which seated Members to serve 
in the British Parliament, was between rich individuals and 
great political parties : for the government influence over 
the elective franchise through its own means in England, 
was very small ; whilst in France it must always be pre- 
dominant This arises from the very nature of the British 
constitution and the social order of its people ; by which 
so much of the executive power of the state is within the 
direction of the people themselves, free from the immediate 
control of central executive government 

In France, every letter*out of post-horses or one 
licensed to sell any exciseable article, those connected with 
local or municipal authority with regard to the execution 
of the laws, those in the higher or the lower situations of 
the police, are, in the exercise of their elective franchise, 
immediately under the control of the central government 
Not so in England. 

c2 
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It 10 said that taking votes by ballot secures to the voter 
a degree of secrecy in the exercise of his right that places 
him out of the reach of improper control ; but this is 
notoriously not the fact ; for though for the moment this 
voting by ballot may favour deception, in a short period 
of time the government in France generally shows itself 
pretty well acquainted with the persons who have practised 
any deception, or who do not satisfy it that they voted 
according to their pledges, by the way in which it dis- 
tributes government patronage. 

It has always appeared astonishing to us how even the 
semblance of a free election could take place at all in 
France, where every man, whose order in society be it ever 
so high or ever so low, is desirous of public employment, 
and where he can receive none, which does not make him 
submissive in his political feelings to the government of 
the day. The fact really is, that there are but three par- 
ties that influence the elective franchise in France. First 
and foremost the governmental authority at the time being ; 
secondly, the local interests, which belong to the depart- 
ment where the elective franchise is to be exercised; and, 
lastly, the movement party. 

We have generally observed that the disaffected, or 
movement party, has never succeeded in elections in 
France, excepting when it could connect its general policy 
with the local interests of the department to which the 
government was opposed. 

The corruption, then, which exists in France, is the im* 
mediate power of the government over the electors : whereas 
in England it is the power of the aristocracy of wealth, and 
that of hereditary descent Thus in France it is the cen- 
tral government and the Crown's power which controls the 
democracy ; whereas it is in England the aristocracy, and 
not the government, that influences the exercise of the 
elective franchise. 

This system undoubtedly continues in England at present 
to a great extent. When, then, the Reform Bill took place, 
it was not an entire overthrow of the system of election. 
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according to its original principle ; but a return to the old 
system, which, in the progress of time, had been diverted 
from its original purpose, not from the usurpations of the 
government over the people, but of the people over them- 
selves; and which had created an oligarchical authority 
essentially different from that which now interferes so 
largely with the policy of France ; for by far the greater 
majority of those who form the Chamber of Deputies are 
pledged to their constituents, that their first object of 
public consideration is to be the local interests of the places 
they represent, which are immediately under the control in 
the one country, France, in every degree of that of King 
Philippe's government : whilst, according to the old exer- 
cise of the elective franchise before the Reform Bill, in 
England, the members to serve in Parliament, who did not 
represent counties, or certain other popular districts, had no 
constituency whose local interests they heeded. 

Since the Reform Bill, though Members of Parliament 
are brought more immediately in contact with the local in- 
terest of the constituent body they represent, it is not the 
central government, whose policy they support or oppose, 
that can favour this interest, but the local and municipal 
government of the place itself, which is free from the con- 
trol of the general executive power of the State. 

It is not, then, in making this distinction between the 
oligarchies, the one that did exist in England, but has 
been overthrown, and the other which still flourishes in 
France, that we are prepared to maintain that the one in 
England was not a great evil, for it certainly was so ; but 
we cannot help thinking that such a power is much less 
dangerous to liberty, when in the divided exercise of two 
aristocracies of wealth and hereditary rank, than when 
it falls into the hands of a democracy, which cannot be con- 
trolled, but may be sometimes diverted by the adroit policy 
or submission of the central government of the State. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Causes which produced the Refonn Bill — Catholic Emancipation, 
and the Abolition of the Test and Corporation Acts — Causes 
which delayed the Adoption of these Measures— Policy of the 
Whigs and Tories on these subjects — Parties in England — Radi- 
cal and Irish Agitators. 

From 1791 to 1814, this oligarchical power and the evils 
it was begetting, all parties in the state acknowledged ; but 
the peculiar character of the long belligerent struggle, 
which lasted nearly the whole of the reign of George III^ 
the civil policy, which the setting up of the Republic of the 
United States of America had promulgated throughout 
Europe, the position of France, and the connexion of 
Great Britain with her foreign allies, caused many distin- 
guished statesmen of all parties in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to stand by the British Constitution, by supporting 
its defects rather than rush hastily into any alterations, 
which might be considered an infraction of the monarchical 
institutions, as maintained by the Settlement of 1688. 

We think that a review of the spirit of the various de- 
bates in both Houses of Parliament, which took place from 
time to time from 1791 to 1814, with regard to the three 
great questions — Reform in the Elective Franchise, Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and the removal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts — will prove that these questions were dealt 
with not as permanent evils and beyond relief by Parlia- 
mentary enactment, but that the time and circumstances of 
the country were not propitious for their removal. 

When, then, these three questions were decided in favour 
of the Liberal party in England, the Continent of Europe 
fell into the error of not justly having seized what was 
the character of the evils complained of, and what were 
the causes which delayed their favourable consideration by 
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the British legislature ; let us endeavouri theni to set forth 
what did take place. 

The Whigs argued at all times, from 1791 to 1829, that 
these three measures of relief ought to be granted. The 
Tories, on the contrary, contended that none of them 
should be granted, because it would be a large infraction 
of the settlement of 1688; and so far as the infraction was 
considered, both parties accorded in opinion. But in the 
progress of events, some of the Tory party moderated their 
opposition to Catholic Emancipation, by admitting that 
circumstances might arise in the country, which would 
justify the policy of granting to these religionists the relief 
they required. 

We have always been of opinion, that had Mr. Pitt lived 
m 1814, he would have turned his attention to the three 
questions, in the sense in which the Whigs had originally 
dealt with them ; for this great man's policy, which directed 
the union with England and Ireland, was Parliamentary 
Reform, and an infraction of the settlement of 1688. 

These were the differences of opinion that affected the 
domestic policy of Great Britain, between the two great 
political parties in the state, — the Whigs and the Tories. 

The question of the war with France, which involved the 
entire of England's foreign policy, between Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt, was comprehended in one difference of opinion. 
Mr. Pitt argued that the government of France was of a 
nature to give no security to Europe for the contracting of 
a safe and honourable peace. Mr. Fox, on the other hand, 
asserted that peace might be made with the Republic and 
the Consulate; and during the short time he filled the office 
of Foreign Secretary of State, he endeavoured to bring the 
war to a conclusion, by attempting to make peace with 
France, when it was under the government of the empire. 
Thus Mr. Fox stands, in history, as at least having directed 
his policy with the utmost sincerity. 

Of Reform in Parliament, it was said that the war and the 
disturbed state of the public mind at its conclusion, on the 
peace of 1814, and that of -15, made it dangerous to correct 
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this admitted evil, which most men considered to be too 
hazardous an experiment then to attempt to repair. Better, 
it was said, would it be to leave it untouched, till times and 
circumstances were propitious for its remoTal. 

Mr. Canning urged in Parliament, for a series of years. 
Catholic Emancipation, although many of those, who sup- 
ported his general political principles, opposed the measure. 
But Lord Wellesley, Lord Castlereagh, and other prominent 
characters in the Lords and Commons, soon became con- 
verts to a more liberal policy towards their Catholic fellow 
subjects. However, most of the great men of this day, even 
those who were not decided Whigs, opposed all general plans 
for Reform in Parliament, with more vigour and unity of 
decision, than they advocated the reform of the laws which 
excluded the Catholics from civil and political power. 

They did not oppose the measures which from time to 
time were presented to the House of Commons, by those 
of extreme Whig opinions, to obtain Parliamentary Reform, 
because they approved or denied the existence of that 
corrupt oligarchical power we have alluded to, and of 
which Mr. Pitt complained; "But,*' said they, "the 
English constitution has never in its practice been regulated 
by theory or abstract principle ; that it would be following 
the example of revolutionary France, to attempt to remove 
even a known and admitted evil, by the application of that, 
which was speculative and methphysicaL" 

They went one step further, and said, "If the legislature 
of Great Britain has not worked well in the abstract, and has 
not satisfied the minds of theorists, who could look back to 
the great continental war, began by Mr. Pitt, and concluded 
by the military successes of the Duke of Wellington, and 
say that the legislature of Great Britain has not worked 
well ? or, indeed, who could examine the historical events 
in Europe, and not discover that the parliamentary power 
in Great Britain had worked well, both as to the mainte- 
nance of an equal balance of power between the monarch and 
his people ? and that, in the management of great state 
affairs, it was unlike, and superior to, any legislative autho* 
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rity that has ever existed under any form of government 
Then, turning to the perturbed state of the public mind, 
and the political connexions of some of those who advocated 
Parliamentary Reform, the Tories commanded public 
opinion against any alteration in the right of voting for 
Members of Parliament 

" For," said Mr. Canning, " you cannot overthrow the social 
order of Great Britain and Ireland, by taking away from the 
higher orders the right to interfere in the election of Mem* 
bers of Parliament, which falls within a continued exercise 
of the British constitution, (though it presents to the mind 
that which is in opposition with its theory,) without giving 
a power to the democracy, that will overthrow the balance 
which now directs a loyal people : who, through this loyalty^ 
have done so much in opposition to the wild theories, not 
only of the early French revolutionists, but the dangerous 
metaphysical doctrines of the French empire." 

Catholic Emancipation, however, Mr. Canning argued, 
might be carried into effect without deranging the social 
order of the island of Great Britain ; whilst it would im- 
prove that of Ireland: for as the landed property in that coun* 
try, in great part, belonged to Protestant peers, and others of 
the aristocracy, the right of election would be so tempered 
by this newly-created power, that it would give no undue 
increase to democracy in the British Parliament 

We do not mean to deny that Mr. Canning was right, 
and those who acted with him, in separating, in their day, 
the two questions. 

This argument might have been right when Canning 
spoke, and nearly up to the period of his death ; or if the 
legislature had passed the bill for the relief of the Catholics 
ten years sooner. But the whole argument was proved to 
be wrong, at that hour when the Tory government was di- 
vided amongst itselfl Consequently, with diminished exe- 
cutive power, advanced so far, to assume the adoption of one 
of the questions of its political opponents, who had con- 
nected together the two — Parliamentary Reform and Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. To pass this latter salutary measure 
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without connecting it with the other, under such circum- 
stanceS) was a great want of political foresight 

Looking back to past events, it is idle to deny that Mr. 
Ktt's foreign policy was not wise in 1791 ; it was clear and 
elaborately set forth by Lord Grenville, and discussed and 
re-discussed by the two great political parties of that day — 
these parties numbering among their members the greatest 
statesmen English history has produced. But events have 
proved Mr. Pitt's majorities in Parliament, in fiivour of his 
general policy, were wise; that as far as the Duke of 
Pordand's government, Lord Liverpool's, and Mr. Perci- 
vaTs, was equally so, when it followed the comprehensive 
system of European policy, which directed the principles 
of the father and the son — Lord Chatham and Mr. Pitt. 

Time has shown that the legislature of Great Britain, 
from the first accession of Mr. Pitt to power, down to the 
period of Lord Liverpool's government, the two Houses of 
Parliament were the mirror of the people's minds, with 
regard to all the great questions of European policy ; the 
difference of opinion that existed both between the party 
of Mr. Fox and that of Mr. Pitt, was upon the principle of 
that policy, not its details : the one contending that terms 
could be made with France; the other, that no pacific treaty 
would be binding till the entire system of Mr. Pitt was sub- 
mitted to by France. 

The prosecution of the war against France, either by 
the expenditure of British gold or British blood, was 
owing to the firmness of the British House of Commons in 
resisting, in the early part of the war, the republican doc- 
trines of France. If, then, the British House of Com* 
mons, according to any of the plans which during the 
war bad been proposed to Parliament, had been reformed, 
that would have been strengthening a weak party, and re- 
viving in their own domestic government those very re- 
publican defects which had crept into other states, and 
would have been acting in opposition to the principles, and 
that policy, by which England maintained the war with 
France. 
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Mr. Pitt said, <* no honest man could bold the seals 
of office if the elective franchise to return members to 
Parliament remained in its then exercise.'* Mr* Pitt 
was a supporter of Catholic Emancipation, though he 
changed his opinion with regard to these two measures, 
not hesitating to declare in his place in Parliament, 
^ that a man was a slave to the most idle vanity, who 
prided himself upon maintaining in the House of Commons 
the same opinion for fifteen years.*' 

Is it then surpriung that a wise and thinking people, 
like the English, should have said to the Tories, '* You 
now have passed Catholic Emancipation, which formed 
originally the keystone of Whig policy. The Whigs pro* 
pose Parliamentary Reform, another base upon which 
rested their system in opposition to yours. But Mr. Pitt, 
whose policy we approved o^ and of whom you are the 
disciples, at different periods of his life adopted both these 
principles, the reasons which he then advanced for not 
carrying them into execution have vanished. England is 
at peace with all the world, the extraneous affairs of the 
country have placed the Catholic authority of Ireland (even 
if it be disaffected) where it could do no injury to the 
general interests of the State. Now or never is the time 
to try the experiment, which no political party for half a 
century has opposed, excepting under certain reservations, 
admitting upon all discussions that both questions of Par- 
liamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation were ob- 
jected to on account of a danger that has passed away — 
the carrying into the House of Commons that restless ele- 
ment of power, Jacobinical democracy." 

Will any man say, if Catholic Emancipation had 
passed in the days of Xiord Edward Fitzgerald, Despard, 
Wolfe-Tone, and when the Irish rebels were countenanced 
and received by the Consular government of France, how 
many more O'Connells might not have started up in that 
unhappy country ? and if the one O'Connell has done so 
much in peaceable times, what would have been the doings 
during the war? He probably would have shortly succeeded 
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in canying into effect his avowed |)lan of separating Ire^ 
land from England; and that country would have been 
worse off in perpetuity than Canada was during the strife 
of civil war. Ireland must now have been in the state of 
Spain. 

We cannot help thinking, then, that the postponement 
of these questions during the war, and for some time after- 
wards, was sound policy. But was not their adoption re- 
tarded too long ? Did not the tenacity, with which the 
Tories adhered to what they called the inviolate practice 
of the British constitution, give their opposition to these 
reforms the appearance of being excited by an undue 
consideration of what the people considered to be the power 
of aristocratic faction ? The Tories thereby placing 
themselves before public opinion precisely in the same si- 
tuation that the democratic faction had done during the 
war, with this distinction ; that, through republican prin* 
ciples, the democratic party desired to possess themselves 
of that political power which was held all the while by 
their opponents, whose general political opinions the To- 
ries had said, they resisted only in part, till the time and 
circumstances had gone by, which rendered the opinions 
of their opponents no longer dangerous to the well-being 
of the state. 

An accurate view of the public events which have passed 
in England within the last forty years, especially as the 
debates of parliament sent them forth during that period of 
time, will at once demonstrate that the public feeling, 
either during the war or that which seated the Whigs in 
power in 1830, was not the outbreak of a flood of mutiny 
on the part of the people against the aristocracy, good 
order, or any other order; but that it was a necessary 
consequence growing out of the acts and public discussion 
of a powerful legislature, which for half a century had made 
not only the people over which it ruled, but all the world, 
by the freedom and wisdom of its public debates, familiar 
with every difficulty, with which the ingenuity of man could 
surround two of the greatest questions ever brought before 
a nation. 
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The burthen of the parlance of those who opposed 
the two measures until almost the hour of their adop- 
tion, and the complexities which affected Catholic Eman- 
cipation, were set forth as matters affecting constitutional 
safeguard, even more di£Scult to be adjusted than that of 
Parliamentary Reform. 

The Chancellor Eldon, who, in his day, with his own 
party, was the Leviathan of constitutional doctrine, annually 
pretty nearly for twenty successive years, declared Catholic 
Emancipation to be a greater violation of constitutional 
security than Parliamentary Reform. When, then, the 
greater evil, as Lord Eldon would have it, took place, how 
was it possible to suppose that the lesser must not follow, 
and merge itself into the primitive policy, which by many 
had been considered coequal, and by others who took 
a prominent part with regard to both questions, if not co- 
equal, consecutive? 

Had, then, the political power of the day gone so far as to 
consider that though the two questions should not be 
comprehensively taken up by Parliament, yet had given a 
slight portion of relief where corruption and bribery at 
elections had been notorious, and opened partially some 
few seats to the democracy of the country, a less sweep- 
ing measure than that introduced by Lord Grey, for a 
reform in the representation, could not have failed to have 
gratified all classes of the moderate and well-thinking. 

Then this act must have been the policy of the To* 
ries ; for the people were prepared to accept small conces < 
sions from those under whom they had been so long go* 
vemed : whereas they called upon the Whigs to follow up 
without reservation the entire policy, as they had urged it 
for the last fifty years. The Whigs encouraged this cry on 
the part of the people, inasmuch as the more extensive became 
the Reform Bill by the alteration in the elective franchise, 
the more likely were they to create a suffrage, the majority 
of which would support their government ; as the new con- 
stituted electors would feel they were brought into the ex- 
ercise of political rights by the Whig exertions in Parlia- 
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ment for the last half century, which had at length 
triumphed. 

Why did the Tories not assume this policy earlier 
than when they gave Catholic Emancipation, and why did 
they not follow it up by a moderate system of Reform in 
Parliament? Because they committed one of those errors 
almost inseparable from long-possessed power. For some 
years they attended too little to the pressure from without, 
till it flowed in upon them with a torrent they could not 
resist; then, with precipitate haste and ill-considered con- 
cession, they treated what was a real and solid change in 
the public mind, as one merely partial and temporary. 

Hiey did not follow Mr. Pitt's example at the peace of 
Amiens by giving up the government, and leaving it to 
others; but they attempted to carry into execution a por- 
tion only of that policy which, as a party, they had abjured 
wholly for half a century. Such a course never has or will 
succeed, where the public mind is so well regulated as that 
which for the last century has flourished in Great Britain. 

It would have been no difficulty for the Tories to have 
taken up the plan of Reform in Parliament as proposed by 
Mr. Pitt ; or even something less presented by them to the 
Parliament might have satisfied the people. But more was 
expected from the Whigs ; for they bad never ceased to call 
out for Reform under all the exigencies of the country : 
contending always, both in and out of Parliament, that the 
extreme public opinions of those who called themselves 
Radicals, and ottiers, who were chiefly disaffected to the ex- 
isting order of things, would return to a more wholesome 
condition, so soon as Whig policy in its fiill integrity should 
take effect. 

Lord Orey, when he assumed the government, acted 
consistently with his own course of public life, and strictly 
in conformity to old Whig principles. His Lordship at- 
tempted no more with the Radicals in 1830, by carrying 
Parliamentary Reform, than King William did with the reli- 
gious Dissenters, nonconformists, in endeavouring to bring 
them into a comprehensive system of the policy of 1688. 
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But the modern Whigs were not as wise as Eling William, 
for when his Majesty found he could notbring the party he 
required into a sound adhesion to his general policy, he aban- 
doned them; whereas the Melbourne Whigs were continually 
moulding their policy so as to suit, for the moment, the 
views of conflicting parties, who at no one period of the 
reign of the Whig government (after the passing of the 
Reform Bill) gave it their honest or unqualified support. 

We have always thought that both parties were in the 
wrong: the Whigs, for attempting to govern when they 
could not guide, but were led by Radicals or Conservatives ; 
the Tories, if they intended to stop short at Catholic Eman- 
cipation, not to have confided that measure to other hands, 
or to have been prepared to make this great measure of 
relief to the Roman Catholics but the precursor of the re- 
moval of some of those abuses, which out of doors were 
matter of public discussion. 

Mr. Pitt, when he returned to power atter the peace of 
Amiens, reassumed his government with great additional 
influence ; because, when he conceded to Lord Sidmouth, 
he placed himself before the public eye, as not choosing 
himself to break in upon his own policy ; although he was 
prepared to give to others the means of modifying his system 
according to the expressed wishes of the people. 

The Tories, therefore, had before them the act of Mr. 
Pitt, whose conduct they did not imitate. Equally the 
Whigs did not follow the example set them by the Prince 
of Orange. Thus both governments fell ; not because the 
public opinion of Great Britain was unsound, but because 
both these governments were not so comprehensive in their 
policy, as wise men in by-gone times thought to be necessary 
for the administration of the affairs of a then great country, 
but now a more important one, Great Britain, whose policy 
ought still to be ruled by the same principles. For the 
sound public opinion now, as well the social order of the 
country, is under many of the same influences as those 
which were conducive to its safety in the reign of the 
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Prince of Orange, and, fortunately for the State, checks so 
frequently the outbreak of modern philosophy. 

If the English are proverbially ignorant of what consti- 
tutes the social order of the European continent, assuredly 
foreigners are still more in the dark with regard to the 
composition and influences which affect the political parties 
of their neighbours on the other side of the British Cbannel. 
Continental states and governments always believe when 
any strong expression of public feeling takes place in 
Great Britain, that a war is beginning between those two 
classes of society, whom they call the aristocracy and the 
democracy. Now there is no pure aristocracy or pure 
democracy in England, according to the continental sense 
in which that term is used, especially in France. 

The least powerful classes in England, even the Chartists, 
are not democrats in the French and continental sense of 
that term. Their policy is not agrarian, nor is their wor- 
ship Saint Simonian, or their social order pure egalite. 

But a power has grown up in Great Britain during the 
last twenty years, created by the late war against France, 
and has given a new spirit to the social order of the 
British empire. This power partakes of some of the 
elements of democracy, but it is tempered by a favour for 
the aristocracy, inseparable from those who possess wealth 
in England, because the constitutional practice of the 
State has laid open to persons of eminence a clear mode 
of possessing those honours which belong to the Upper 
House of Parliament. 

The war by France was all along an attempt at the 
overthrow of England as a great nation. The emperor of 
France thought that the stability of Great Britain rested 
upon its monopolizing] influence of trade, and he concluded 
that by crushing that trade he would ultimately subdue 
the country. The Emperor Napoleon having signally 
failed in this attempt, produced, by his own want of success, 
an increase of that very power which he wished to de- 
stroy ; and caused a creation of new wealth to flow into 
England, during the latter part of its warlike struggle with 
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France, unexampled in the history of any other country in 
the world. 

This creation of wealth brought into being also a new 
order of men ; who felt that, from their mental acquire- 
ments, as well as their personal riches, they were entitled 
to have opened to them the great road to the highest 
honours of the state. There was a general feeling among 
this class of society, which had been growing in political 
strength for a number of years — that the oligarchical power, 
which commanded, in great respect, the return of members 
to the British House of Commons, shut them out from 
becoming candidates for parliamentary honours: these 
persons were consequently supporters of Parliamentary 
Reform. 

They were neither Democrats nor Republicans ; they 
were not the Irish rebels of 1793; they were not the 
disciples of Home Tooke or Tom Paine. They were 
mostly wealthy, ambitious men, desirous of serving their 
country, and many of them duly possessed of a very sound 
knowledge of the practice of the constitution. Many such 
men now belong to the Conservative party, although they 
had been in favour of a Reform in Parliament. 

However, before and up to the very time of passing 
the Reform Bill, there were, as there are now, orators at 
public meetings, (which the habits of the people of Eng- 
land and the practice of the constitution allow to take 
place, oftentimes where the audience is so numerous that 
these assemblies are obliged to be held in the open air,) 
who broached the wildest political doctrines. 

Some years since, persons, who attended these meetings 
not only held revolutionary language as to civil govern- 
ment, but atheistical principles as to religious opinions. 
We have often thought the publication at home and abroad 
of the sayings of such people, has tended much to 
delude the thinking part of the continent of Europe as to 
what was the real public feeling of Great Britain. For 
assuredly such assemblies and snch speeches were but a 
broad caricature of English sentiments. 

D 
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It has been our fate to have met, years past, several of 
these men at such meetings, and we have more than once 
found ourselves before countless multitudes, having to 
discuss political questions with the celebrated Mr. Hunt, 
and he was, all in all, by far the most rational of the 
demagogues : now these men contended, and with success, 
that the oligarchy, who commanded the seats in the House 
of Commons, shut out from Parliament the hearing of their 
doctrines, and that Parliamentary Reform would open a 
road to the propagation of their principles. This was a 
great error. 

We said out of the House : " Ood grant that the doors 
of Parliament may be largely opened to you: for there, 
if you venture to broach the political views you indulge 
in to the multitude, your arguments will be discussed, 
and your fallacies will be laid fairly before the consider- 
ation of the public The subjects you now treat of, if 
once brought into the British Parliament, you will find 
handled in a way that will enable the very multitude you 
are deluding with false statements of fact, to be able to 
judge with whom truth lies ; which cannot be the case with 
any political question submitted, under popular excitement, 
to discussion before thousands and tens of thousands of 
ill-regulated minds." 

In the days we are alluding to, we were more connected 
with electioneering affairs than most men. Our opinion was 
then, as it is now, that the cry for Parliamentary Reform 
grew not from the voice of any political party that was 
predominant, but issued from a large and respectable body 
of persons, who» though they might have made sometimes an 
honest and at others a factious opposition to Mr. Pittas 
policy, or even gone beyond that of Mr. Fox's, they were 
actuated at length by a single-minded purpose ; they felt 
aggrieved that a monopolizing oligarchy placed a barrier in 
their road to honour and fame, by stopping their way into 
the House of Commons. 

The Reform Bill, if it did not remove the impediment 
altogether, widened the road ; and the result has been, 
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that when the doors were first opened, many demagogues 
and immoderate politicians found their way into Parlia- 
ment, and exercised their voices in the House of Commons, 
during the last ten years, in no very measured language. 
But we have no doubt that the ensuing sessions of Parlia- 
ment will be marked by a moderation and firmness such as 
belonged to former assemblies, during the days of Pitt and 
Lord Liverpool. It would be idle to contend that such 
newly-created classes of society had not a right, in the 
truest sense of the practice of the British Constitution, to 
be represented iii the Commons' House of Parliament 
Not being so represented was assuredly a grievance ho- 
nestly to be complained of by men who could only give 
lustre to the British monarchy by entering into its legis- 
lature. 

The foreign reader will at once perceive how great a 
similarity there existed in the situation of the two classes 
we have alluded to, who agitated the removal of certain 
grievances, among which was a Reform in Parliament, and 
those orders of society who disturbed France, and who 
desired an extension of the tiers etat 

For the real power in France, as it was in England, which 
excited the Reform Bill, was the new class of society which 
had grown up in England, in consequence of the great ac« 
cession of individual wealth arising from a successful war ; 
whereas that of France was the consequence of a diminu- 
tion of general wealth, arising out of unsuccessful war and 
bad government, which had caused property to change its 
possessors, and created anew order of society, which assumed 
the right to be admitted to political power in France, as 
this new class did in England. 

The same evils probably might have befallen England, at 
the termination of the war in 1814, as befell France in the 
American war, and which sowed the seeds of the revolution 
in the latter country. But this was avoided in conse- 
quence of there existing in Great Britain an aristocratic 
power, of a nature essentially different from that of France, 

D 2 
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whicb was certain to accord with a great mass of the middling 
classes of society, that maintained anti-revolutionary prin- 
ciples ; for there is a body of individuals in England, that 
neither exists in France or elsewhere; the holders of mode- 
rate sums of money in the government funds, who, in the 
hour of danger, rally round the aristocracy, and look upon 
the maintenance of the old institutions of the country as 
their best safeguard. 

When, then, the legislature of France, by the continued 
concessions of Lewis XVI., was opened largely to the peo- 
ple, and in England to the people, by the Reform Bill ; in 
both countries, demagogues, democrats, and men of extreme 
political opinions, formed part of such assemblies. But here 
ends the similitude between the two cases, as to effect — for the 
men of violent opinions hurried France into the horrors of 
civil war, whilst those in England soon found their level in 
a British House of Commons. 

We know of no demagogue, even O'Connell himself, who 
dared to go, in his parlance within the walls of Parliament, 
to anything like the extent to which he carried bis princi- 
ples and his speech out of doors. This was not the case 
with the agitators during the French revolution ; their lan- 
guage was more furious and violent, when formally convoked 
in a national assembly, than elsewhere. 

But much of the language that has taken place in the 
British reformed House of Commons certainly did not 
represent the sentiments of that new created interest in the 
state to which we have alluded. This parlance was con- 
fined to the extreme Radicals; even with them it would 
have been greatly modified, if the government of Lord 
Melbourne had been a powerful executive authority, whose 
policy had been directed by a steady adherence to principle. 

It was clear to us that had Lord Melbourne's government 
maintained the Whig principles of Lord Grey of 181 1, the 
two parties, the one calling itself Whig, the other Con* 
servative* would have been but one political power, 
governed by the same influences, which would at once 
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have moderated the violence of language and the vulgarity 
of deportment, which have disgraced, we think, the reformed 
House of Commons. 

A weak executive power, which endeavours to keep toge- 
ther a disunited party, by lavishing upon those who only 
gave it a partial support, (or, at least, dared to avow to 
their constituents they did any more,) although receiving 
from such a government its fullest patronage, could be in 
the end but a fragile basis, upon which to rest executive 
authority in any country. It was, in fact, no more than 
the adoption of the early policy of Lewis XVI. ; and if it 
failed in France, how much more certain was it not to suc- 
ceed in Great Britain ? 

It is notorious that Mr. O'Connell had at his disposal 
the most valuable part of the government patronage in Ire- 
land ; a government composed of men on whom he heaped 
the most opprobious epithets, whose policy he dared not 
approve of outside the walls of Parliament, but which he 
dared to support within, in carrying into effect measures 
which were a violation of the very political principles which 
he was urging his constituents to adopt, in order to main- 
tain a government in the exercise of power, until it could 
become sufficiently enfeebled to fall more immediately 
under control of the Repeal party he was erecting. 

These causes gave vigour to the growth of the Conserva- 
tive party, during the last eight years. In that period of 
time the thinking part of the community of England 
became convinced that the declared policy of both Whigs 
and Radicals was pretext, and that the reality was with the 
Conservatives. 

It is not true, then, that the recent public display at the 
last general election was not sound, that it resembles the 
outbreak of revolutionary fury, or that it has been excited 
by any particular faction in the country. We believe that 
the strong Conservative feeling which recently displayed 
itself in Great Britain was brought about from the nation's 
seeing for the first time (at least in its very modern history) 
an attempt on the part of the executive government to make 
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the popular branch of the legislature a diplomatic Congress, 
not a British House of Commons. 

That a plenipotentiary accredited to a foreign court, 
either in congress with other colleagues, or at the head of 
a legation, should endeavour to execute his mission 
through the means of friendly and confidential concessions, 
when opinions were conflicting and prejudiced, may be 
useful in carrying into effect certain state affairs ; but 
when such are brought before the legislature of a country, 
they ought to come there plain and uncomproroised in 
principle. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Nature of the support afforded the Melbourne Cabinet — Results 
of the false policy and incapacity of that Administration — Whereby 
the Conservatives gain strenglk in public opinion — Political faults 
of the Melbourne Cabinet — Discussions in the House of Lords^ 
and in the Commons — Conduct of Sir Robert Peel in those De- 
bates — ^Ruin of the Whig Ministry. 

Whatever private discussion might have taken place 
with the di£ferent parties in the State, the only question 
before them in public ought to be, the practicability of the 
measure proposed in its original comprehension, not, how 
far they could alter it in principle and detail, so as to com- 
mand the partial support of conflicting interests. 

It was well known, that hardly a measure of any import- 
ance was brought before both Houses of Parliament without 
much previous private discussion with the different parlia- 
mentary leaders : who, whilst they received the patronage 
of government, were frequently obliged to give it openly 
but partial support. To such men the government opened its 
policy, and the question became in private, how to square 
their acts so as to m6et conflicting interests out of doors. 

These private intrigues rendered the policy of Lord 
Melbourne mere pretext ; and parliamentary debate on the 
part of government became little better than theatrical dis- 
play. Thus, when the Irish agitators, or English Radicals, 
attempted to put on the appearance of opposition to Whig 
doctrines, the people felt the contest to be not unlike a 
suit in Chancery, in which two sets of trustees quarrel, as 
they say, for the benefit of the infant, who is sure to come 
off the loser. 

In like manner, the country and the people were no 
better protected by the trust they reposed in the Radicals, 
Whigs, Agitators, &c., than an infant plaintiff is by a suit 
in Chancery, whose next friend, according to the forms of 
that court, is so kind as to let in a variety of trustees to 
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plunder his property, in order to secure the ultimate legal 
possessor his rights; which protection only injures that 
which it seems to uphold 

The people saw through this pretext ; the Radicals out 
of doors felt that the advocacy of their policy within the 
walls of Parliament was oftentimes feebly maintained or 
quite abandoned by those whom they had returned to sene 
them in the House of Commons; that their representatives 
received the patronage of government, in return for which, 
upon trying occasions, they gave it their support 

This system of finesse and disguise was sure to run 
itself into a conclusion. The regular opposition to the 
Melbourne government was altogether founded upon prin- 
ciple ; whenever measures were produced by the govern- 
ment, which came within the Conservative policy, instead 
of opposing the measure because it was a government one, 
the Conservatives lent their aid to make it more efficacious, 
by correcting those continued blunders which the ineffi- 
ciency of Lord Melbourne's Cabinet was the cause of pro- 
ducing in many of their legislative enactments. 

All these things added strength and moral influence to 
the Conservative party. How could it be otherwise ? For 
the debates in Parliament show that many of the measures 
with regard to the domestic policy of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which originated with Lord Melbourne's govern- 
ment, did not pass into law, till the details and principles, 
even of the Act of Parliament itself, as set forth in the 
preamble, (or as diplomatists would call it, programme,) 
had undergone a complete alteration, owing to the political 
influence of the Conservatives. 

So that many Acts of Parliament, which came there 
with a Radical intent, went forth with a Conservative pur- 
pose, although it put on the appearance to the vulgar of 
being what it was not. Such a state of things was sure to 
produce a crisis, when either the government would have 
to make an effort to assume a more powerful conti*ol over 
the Radical and Irish agitating party, or endeavour to bring 
about a coalition between Whig and Tory principles. Lord 
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Melbourne's government tried the Radical side of the 
question, in attempting to meet the financial difficulties of 
the country, by returning to what was called the system of 
free trade. 

Here again the reader may find a resemblance to the 
shifts of a beaten government in the earlier part of the 
troubles of France, under the reign of Lewis XVI., when 
"both Necker and Calonne promised the people to relieve 
them from financial state embarrassment, by doing away 
with all monopoly, and assuming the principle of free 
trade, especially in com. In the one country, England, 
the fallacy was rejected by the nation; in the other, 
France, fatally it was received by the acclamations of the 
people. 

The English, however, were too enlightened, the school- 
master had been too long abroad, not for them to see 
where was the kernel of the matter ; they threw away the 
husk and the film. They saw at once that the question, 
which really required solution, was, whether the legisla- 
ture of Great Britain was to be controlled by the public 
opinion out of doors, of those who desired to retain and 
improve what they possessed ; or that of the unmixed 
classes, who had no very clear perception of what they 
particularly, required, excepting to pull down rights 
belonging to others, having nothing of their own which 
they valued sufficiently to desire to cultivate. 

Many Protestant Dissenters became alarmed at the 
advance of the Roman Catholics to political power, who, 
from possessing Radical opinions at the time of the Reform 
Bill, had become Conservatives. The attack, in the first 
instance, by the Whig government upon the property of 
the Established Church, also caused it to lose considerable 
influence in the State. And here again was a difierent 
feeling evinced by all classes of society in England, to 
what occurred in France during the reign of Lewis XVI. 

The commutation of tithes, although a Whig measure, 
was brought to completion through the exertions of the 
Conservatives. This gave the secular clergy of the Esta* 
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blished Church a considerable increase of influence, which 
at the last election, in some respects, brought them into a 
more amiable relationship with their Protestant dissentient 
brethren in England, if not in Ireland. Thus the workiog 
of this policy was in favour of the Conservative party. 

The opinion that gained ground every successive year 
amongst the mixed classes of society, and of every shade of 
political opinion, was not that one policy, in its details, any 
more than another, was defective, but that the govemmeDt 
of Lord Melbourne was incapable ; whilst the new electoral 
influence which had been created by the Reform Bill, had 
presented to their view the constant exercise of the talents 
of the Conservative party in the legislature. 

It was, therefore, clear to those who were acquainted 
with the working of the public opinion in England in times 
past, that the old British sentiment would, when the day 
arrived, show its ancient spirit, by calling those to the 
helm of affairs who would endeavour to rest the prosperity 
of the country upon practical reality, instead of a policy 
founded upon pretext and the idle dreams of theory. 

Let the reader assent to the view we take of the social 
order of Great Britain to be true, then at once maybe 
perceived the great distinction existing between the mate- 
rials, which the abstract principle gentlemen, theorists, 
radicals, and others, have to work out in England, and 
those which exist in French society now, or deranged 
France, in the reign of Lewis XVI. 

At that time the revolutionary party of the country was 
the most able ; the king^s was the most feeble ; and there 
were not throughout all France, elements to compose a 
Conservative party, who, either as individuals from private 
worth and station, or as public characters, had the power 
among the multitude, which has belonged for a series of 
years to such a party in Great Britain. We doubt if 
much is not still required in France, before it can, even in 
the present day, constitute a Conservative party, composed 
of elements approaching, in character, to those of the poli- 
tical power now ruling under the guidance of Sir Robert 
Peel. 
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We say, then, this state of things in England is a ready 
solution of that problem, which continental politicians will 
not understand. That it was not the perturbed spirits 
out of doors, it was not their love of novelty, which has 
produced a reaction in &vour of Conservative principles : 
but that it was the incessant labours and the prudent 
exercise of political power, by the minority, which gradu- 
ally increased to a majority, in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and which has created a new, and, we believe, a 
glorious era in the public affairs of Great Britain ; glorious 
in the British, not the French, sense of the word, inas* 
much as its policy will be to maintain honourable peace 
throughout the world. 

It cannot be said that a nation is degenerated, or on the 
eve of overthrow and revolution, when the energy of its 
own people causes it to throw aside those allurements to 
anarchy, which the weakness of executive authority always 
gives great room for the idle and the wicked to indulge in. 

We have ever held the doctrine, that when the Con- 
servative party took its stand against the spoliation of the 
Church, and largely declared what its principles, as a party, 
in this respect were; it must either have brought Lord 
Melbourne's government into closer political union with 
the Tories or the Radicals, or else the fall of the govern- 
ment was certain. The cession from their party and 
cabinet of Sir J. Graham and Lord Stanley gave the balance 
in favour of the Radicals, and from that hour, the ultimate 
fate of the Whigs was sealed. 

The root, which the Conservative party struck deeply into, 
the minds of the people, grew from the seed which had been 
sown being congenial to the sentiments of the mixed classes 
of society, especially to the new order of men growing up 
in England, who had profited, not by that system of educa- 
tion which flourishes in France, (to which we have alluded 
in our former publications,) but by a less brilliant perhaps, 
or less alluring one to youth, but more solid and suited in 
mature age, either to guide a politician, or a private indi« 
vidual, through the difficulties which embarrass the current 
of all human affairs. 
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The Consenratives, neither within nor without the walls 
of Parliament, excited the public feeling by a reference to 
Great Britain's glory in her last wars, after the fashion of 
young France ; or by attempting in any way to raise the 
hopes or expectations of the people by flattering them with 
exaggerated statements of the country's prosperity. 

They confined themselves to frequent discussions within 
the walls of Parliament, whilst they used illustration without 
to set forth to the nation at large, the true import and 
operation, which, from time to time, the movement party 
in England was hurrying upon the attention of ParliameDt 
By these means the Conservatives left no doubt on the 
mind of the people as to what their policy would be if 
they assumed the reins of power. 

All the while the Conservatives presented themselves to 
the people in both Houses of Parliament as doing the work 
of the state and the government. Not using their powers 
of opposition according to the practice of such bodies, 
who were influenced by faction, they conflned themselves 
chiefly to correct the errors growing out of the incapacity 
of the government itself. This practice of the Conservative 
opposition, in the end, arrested the attention of all classes 
of politicians, both within and without the walls of P&^ 
liament 

The Conservative party overthrew the attempt of their 
adversaries to delude the masses of the people by novel 
and theoretic principles of government, by setting forth m 
plain and intelligible reasoning how difficult and impossible 
it was to apply abstract principles to an old complicated 
government, and an order of society, such as existed m 
Great Britain. All was fable and theory on the one side, 
whilst what the great Lord Chatham called truth, and Eng- 
lish truth, which, he said, was difierent from any other 
truth, was presented and understood by the least discerning) 
when the policy of the Radicals, Whigs, and Irish agitators 
was complex, contradictory, and unintelligible even to 
themselves. 

It was not then the democracy, or the aristocracy, or the 
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corruption of money out of doors at the recent elections for 
Members of Parliament, which made Lord Melbourne's 
government concede to the actual one of Sir Robert Peel's: 
it was the one opinion, that filled the minds of the majo- 
rity of the influential classes of society, that the publicaffairs 
of Great Britain were in the keeping of those who had not 
the capacity to deal with them according to the general 
interests of the state, or, indeed, the spirit of the people. 
The English are the only people in the world, who, assem* 
bled in vast, and sometimes tumultuous meetings, will 
listen attentively to the truth, and do not love the mar- 
vellous; at least, as applied to civil policy and govern- 
ment 

The administration has fallen, as we said in 1839 it 
would fall, not by the ordinary course of a powerful oppo- 
sition, such as existed in the days of Lord Chatham, Mr. 
Pitt, Sir Robert Walpole, or even in the more quiet days 
of Lord Liverpool; but Lord Melbourne's government 
pulled down itself. Its last act was a caricature of the 
final destruction of his lordship's party, after the fashion of 
Samson Agonistes, For the Radicals having taken out of 
the Whigs their natural strength, led them blindly to pull 
down a temple, which crushed the old Whig party in its 
fall, and left the Radicals to the byways to preach meta- 
physical doctrine, which was growing out of fashion even 
with themselves. 

The Conservative party did not act according to the old 
tactics of opposition, by formally resisting, as a party, the 
general measure. Therefore, when the budget was pro^ 
posed in the House of Commons, in order to meet the de* 
ficiency in the revenue, which was to be made up by an 
alteration in Great Britain^s system of trade, colonial and 
domestic agriculture, these vast questions, in the first 
instance, were not treated as an attempt at the infraction 
of a large political principle, in order to establish an idle 
theory, but the question in its different parts was received 
in Parliament as an open one, in which no party, as a party, 
gave a decided opinion. 
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political power, legislative influence, and favourable popular 
opinion. 

It seems almost inconceivable, then, how a set of rational 
beings could attack at once the most valuable part of the 
colonial trade of Great Britain, without satisfying them- 
selves how the parties interested in this commercial wealth 
considered their* proposed alteration. 

For if Lord Melbourne'^s government had taken but a 
portion of the trouble in ascertaining how the great interests 
of England were connected with trade and the colonies, as 
they were mantained by the ancient system and policy of 
laws, some of which, dated from the time of Oliver Crom- 
well, as he did to inquire how far he could go in amalgamat- 
ing radical principles with his own government, he would 
have found that there were influences which, upon this 
tripartite question of sugar, timber, and corn, afiected the 
mean and vulgar against his lordship's government, whilst 
they united, in a more comprehensive system against his 
policy, mightier minds ; who, without discarding the doc- 
trines of theory, were willing to have their general policy 
with regard to the great affairs of England not hazarded hy 
doubtful expediency which had so long rested upon long 
and tried practice. 

The sugar duties was the first measure carried against 
the government, of the tripartite one, of sugar, timber, 
and corn. The question was provoked by the member 
for Liverpool, a pretty convincing proof that a very 
leading commercial body was not in favour of the free- 
trade principles of Lord Melbourne's government When 
it was discovered that the ministers were beaten upon 
the sugar question, the tripartite measure, to enable the 
minister to meet his financial difficulties, was at an end ; for 
without the whole passing into law, the fall of the govern- 
ment was certain. 

The Conservative party laid upon their oars, and allowed 
the stream of public opinion to flow into both Houses of 
Parliament, which was expressed through the means of p^' 
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titions, and produced in the House of Lords those singular 
conversations which took place so frequently between Lord 
Ashburton on the one hand, (the late celebrated Mr. 
Alexander Baring,) and the Earl Fitzwilliara and the Earl 
of Radnor, on the other. — Two great aristocratic lords, both 
of whom owe the rank and property of themselves and an- 
cestors in some degree to the favour and parentage of the 
royal Stuarts, and who in every respect, both as to descent 
and personal influence, must rank as proud aristocrats, sup- 
ported the radical view of Lord Melbourne's government, 
while the late Mr. Baring, then Lord Ashburton,* was 
contending for what was called the interest of the old landed 
aristocracy. 

However, Lords Fitzwilliam and Radnor violently at- 
tacked Lord Ashburton for having changed his political 
opinions, and quoted speeches which he made in the House 
of Commons in i815, when he had embraced the policy 
with regard to free trade and the corn laws in unison with 
those proposed by Lord Melbourne's government 

But these noble Lords fell into a vituperative argu- 
fnentum ad hominemy telling the noble Lord, that whilst 
he was a great commercial personage, and before he had 
vested the profits of his mercantile speculations in landed 
property, he supported free trade : then in order to benefit 
his private interests, as now, he opposed those principles 
because he had become an aristocrat 

This observation, to say the least of it, was wrongly ap- 
plied and ill-timed ; for if the policy of Lord Melbourne's 

• When we mentioned Lord Ashburton, we were not aware that 
he was about to be employed by the Queen's government, at the 
head of a special mission, accredited to the United States of America. 
There is a great similarity in the employment of his lordship by 
Sir Robert Peel's government, with that of Sir Thomas Gresham by 
Queen Elizabeth, and her minister Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, 
to settle the mercantile and political disputes which existed be* 
tween Queen Elizabeth, the Court of Spain, and the commercial 
interests of that part of Europe, which now has been erected into 
the kingdom of Belgium, and which was then under the viceregal 
government of Philip of Spain. 
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government had taken effect, the two noble Lords Fitz- 
william and Radnor would have been in their private in- 
terests the losers, whilst Mr. Baring, Lord Ashburton, 
would probably have been the gainer. This shows the length 
to which party sometimes carries its parlance in Parliament 
It is impossible to be acquainted with the private charac- 
ter of these three noble personages, and to fall into the 
vulgar error, that they could be actuated in their public 
conduct by other than patriotic sentiments for the well- 
being of their country* But the people of the G)ntiiient, 
especially the French, receive such idle talk as we have 
alluded to, as matter of truth and fact, and thus deceiTe 
themselves as to what they call the corruption of the gold 
of England. 

The two noble Lords possessed property in land to 
a very large extent, which had come to them by here- 
ditary descent ; consequently, as they were connected with 
numerous families and had large ones of their own, 
their estates were, in all probability, subject to annual out- 
goings, which affect such landed property in England; 
therefore, any sudden diminution in the rent and value of 
land, if the measures of free trade had passed into law, as 
proposed by Lord Melbourne's government, especially the 
alteration in the corn laws, which Lord Radnor urged 
so strenuously, must have caused them pecuniary incon- 
venience from a diminution of income ; whilst the noble 
Lord Ashburton, who opposed their policy, would have 
been advancing his own private interest ; as he was known 
to be a purchaser of land, and would have laid out his capital 
to more advantage under the policy of Lord Melbourne, 
than under that of the Conservative party, to which he had 
attached himself ever since he opposed the celebrated Reform 
Bill brought in by the Whig government of Lord Grey. 

But the repudiating of Lord Ashburton's opinion was, for 
the reason given in the Lords, both ungracious and con- 
trary either to parliamentary or government practice ; for the 
parliamentary and general history of England is full of ex- 
amples of the great utility which the nation has derived 
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from attending to the practical knowledge of general mer- 
chants, with regard to matters affecting commercial inte- 
rests and finance. Sir Thomas Gresham was consulted by 
Queen Elizabeth and her minister Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
Sir Joshua Child by Queen Anne's government, Sir Thomas 
filunt by Sir Robert Walpole, and the father of Lord Ash- 
burton by Mr. Pitt Assuredly the career of Lord Ash- 
burton, as Mr. Alexander Baring, justifies his name being 
classed with these great men. 

It is true, that Mr. Baring was the patron of some of 
those seats in Parliament called rotten boroughs, which we 
have described in a former part of this pamphlet ; but so 
were the fathers of the two noble Lords who sat in the 
House of Commons ; one of them. Lord Radnor, holding a 
seat of that description in the gift of his father ; and though 
the other noble Lord represented the county of Yorkshire, 
still both were the patrons of close boroughs. 

When Mr. Baring became President of the Board of Trade 
during the short time of the Duke of Wellington's govern- 
ment, after the passing of the Reform Bill, the borough 
which he represented in Parliament being, we believe, dis- 
franchised in consequence of that Bill, he was returned to 
Parliament under the Reform Act, as a Conservative for 
the county of Essex, having defeated a Whig and reforming 
candidate who had sat in Parliament for the county and 
borough nearly forty years, and whom the Whigs, to use 
Sir Charles Wetherel?s phrase, pitchforked into the House 
of Lords. 

As a Conservative, then, Mr. Baring took his seat in the 
House of Peers, having received his elevation to the Peer- 
age in 1835. On an examination of the places which have 
returned members to Parliament, where all these noble 
Lords possessed great influence from the purity of their 
personal character, and the vast extent of their hereditary 
or landed possessions, it would be found that the influence 
of the Conservative Lord in 1841 had succeeded every- 
where, whilst that of the two noble Whig Lords had every- 
where signally failed. 
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We contend that this is another powerful illustration, 
which the elections of 1841 bad reproduced, — that the late 
elections are not the result of bribery and corruption, but 
of an honest change in the political feeling of the country. 

Whilst this skirmishing was going on in the House ol 
Lords, an equally running and irregular fight was carried 
on in the Commons; the Radicals, the Irish agitators, 
&c., declaring that it was the monopolists, the aristocracy 
of wealth, and the sordid interest of those of a hereditaiy 
rank, who would not assent to the tripartite question pro- 
posed by Lord Melbourne's government, to the injury of 
the nation and the oppression of the poorer classes oi 
society. 

When nearly the same questions, in every respect analo- 
gous, as far as political principle was concerned, not by 
the government, but by the opposition, were presented to 
the people ; so strong a sensation was created, that much 
tumultuous outbreaking took place, and the government 
of the day was obliged to arm itself with extraordinary 
powers, (the Six Acts, as they were called,) which were 
even not found fully efficacious in putting down distur- 
bances, till blood had been shed. 

But it was presently foreseen that the people of Englanii 
in 1841 were wiser than they were at the end of the war, 
and during many years of peace ; for not only did the efforts 
within the walls of Parliament, (to which the goyerument 
of the day lent itself,) but also those without, utterly &" 
of producing the sensation they had done heretofore, for no 
popular riots were attempted. 

The loss by the government of one part of their tripartite 
measure, the sugar duties, and the tranquillity of the peop 
without doors, was a sure indication that the fall of Lor^ 
Melbourne's government was at hand. Why then did they 
not give up the ghost without seeking a dissolution of Par- 
liament? 

It was then under such circumstances, that we think Sir 
Robert Peel judged wisely in passing over the other parts 
of the tripartite question, and at once invoking the House 
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of Commons to respond to that question, which was pretty 
generally entertained by a variety of classes of politicians 
and persons in all parts of England and its dependencies, 
that Lord Melbourne's governmeut was inefficient. 

When the leader of the Conservative party rose, like 
the lion, he shook those dew-drops from his mane, sugar, 
timber, and corn; confining himself in his speech, to 
what Cicero calls the first law of history, he dared to 
speak the truth, and he dared also not to advance un* 
truth, recapitulated, in the spirit of truth and without 
^ exaggeration, the errors which had been committed by the 

'^ Queen's government, for no one in the country doubted the 
existence of evil he set forth, but several persons feebly 

•? denied the cause thereof. 

:-'^- Sir Robert Peel, in the battle-field of the House of 

Commons, acted somewhat after the fashion of his illus- 
trious friend in the battle-field of Waterloo. The illus- 
trious Captain told the king's guards, who had been laying 
for some hours under a heavy fire from the enemy, (the 

i! Conservative guards had done so for some years,) at 

iic length to rise and rush into action. So did the Conserva- 
tive guards in the House of Commons, and equally decided 

j' the battle in favour of their fortunate leader; and they had 
some help, not from the Prussians, but from the old Whig 

J: alliance, which separated itself from the Radicals. 

It was clear from this debate, that the evils which 
afl9icted the country arose from the ill-advised policy that 
had directed the afiairs at home and abroad, and had 
created difficulties, incurring a system of petty wars, and 
ill-calculated expenses, both in Great Britain's colonies, 
in Asia and America, as well as in Europe. It was this 
that had destroyed mercantile confidence, and consequently 
paralyzed the continuation of that extension of commerce 
which had advanced during the latter part of the Tory 
rule, and at the commencement of the Whig government 
to so unparalleled an extent. 

This was demonstrated to be hard truth from the official 
returns of the exports and imports of the kingdom for a 
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series of years. When Lord William Russell and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer found that the loss of the 
sugar duties was to be followed up by the bringing before 
Parliament the question before alluded to, they received 
a pretty good hint from the vacillation of the most yalaable 
portion of their political partisans, that a sad fate awaited 
them. 

For the heterogeneous mass of politicians, who had 
supported the Whig government for ten years, did not on 
this occasion abandon the discord, which always existed 
between themselves, when they received the notice of Sir 
Robert PeePs motion : they did not unite, as the Congress 
of Vienna, in one purpose and spirit, when it heard of 
the arrival in France of Napoleon from Elba ; but thej 
poured forth, in sadness and reproach, their disappointed 
hopes, and bewailed what they called the falling fortunes 
of their country, which th^y avowed about to return to 
a different policy of government. 

Not like the French, who fought there manfully and did 
not give way to the cry of aauve qui peutj till the end of the 
struggle, the Radicals and others who supported the Whigs 
abandoned the leaders of that party before the battle was 
waged; the burthen of their parlance being nothing 
more than aauve qui peuL 

All along, during the skirmishing which took place ia 
presenting the petitions from the peoi^e to the House of 
Commons, the same kind of language was used in the 
Commons as that which we have related in the Lords. 
The speeches of these supporters of the Whig govern* 
ment, during the whole of the debates, which began with 
the presentation of the budget, and ended by prorogation 
and Parliament's dissolution, were as varied and discordant, 
and of as many tongues, as holy writ tells us were those oi 
the builders of the tower of Babel ; for the Conservatives 
so suddenly came down upon them, ^' as to confound their 
language, that they may not understand each other's 
speech." 

The object of the Radicals was about as wise as that of 
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the " children of men " who dared to attempt to raise a 
temple to reach the moon, whilst endeavouring to lay a 
foundation which had as little solidity, for the more humble 
purpose of man's wants below this planet, even when they 
joined Lord Grey's government, and declared themselves 
to be in in accordance with Whig policy, and of one lan- 
guage, and of one speech, though they knew themselves to 
be of another secret design. 

When it is considered what has been exposed, during 
the f^w last years, of the various shades of political opinions, 
which supported, in and out of Parliament, Lord Mel- 
bourne's government, it is not too much to say, that such 
a political structure was always based upon a foundation of 
sand. 

No sooner was the citadel of the Whig government 
at the command of the Conservatives, than the various 
supporters of Whig policy began to deal with their former 
friends^ by giving them much the same treatment as the 
inhabitants who, in ^sop's fables, were called to defend 
their besieged town, — each recommended his own craft as 
being irresistible. 

One set of politicians, said the government of Great 
Britain can never meet the wants of the State, until the 
present system of election is totally abandoned. No two 
exactly agreed what they would have in its stead. A dif- 
ference of opinion existed even with those who were dis- 
satisfied with the present law of election, whether it would 
be an improvement to have universal suflFrage, vote by 
ballot, and triennial parliaments. Another cried out, that 
abstract principle was absolute wisdom — that experience 
was no guide — that the past was no index to the future. 

All these crude opnions were no more than crying out 
sauve qui pent ; and making the House of Commons an 
arena where disappointed men might excuse themselves to 
their constituents, for having so long received the patron- 
age of a party of whose principles they only partially 
approved ; as they were about to be scattered on the face 
of all the earth to look for fresh seats in Parliament, which 
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many of the Radicals signally failed in obtaiuing. For 
example, Mr. Hume. 

In short, the Whig government, in reverse of fortune, 
found itself much in the situation of private individuals, 
who, under similar circumstances, receive excellent advice 
from their good-natured friends, which, when openly given, 
they are told was no more than a repetition of their private 
warning, as they said from the first the Whig errors were 
incorrigible, from whom they, the Radicals, at last sepa- 
rated, but not till the time had arrived in which neither 
party, with any benefit to itself could do more than give to 
each other wholesome and parting counseL 

The great agitator did not give himself much trouble 
about this parlance in the House of Commons ; but he 
flew to his Emerald Isle, excused himself there for having 
voted for the Whig government, although it bad loaded 
him with honours, and granted him its patronage ; where 
he preached justice to Ireland from England, at the same 
time he declared no justice could be expected from the 
one country to the other. 

This may be Irish patriotism, but it is not English or 
old Roman, for it is not truth. Whilst he cried, Long Iiv6 
the Queen ! God bless her ! he was invoking the people of 
the country to pluck from her diadem its fairest jewel, by 
urging a repeal of the union between the two countries, 
and the establishment for Ireland of a separate legislature, 
which would be something like that part of the ancient 
Duchy of Burgundy which forms part of the kingdom of 
France, no longer sending deputies to the legislative 
chamber, which hold their sitting in Paris, but was to 
have a separate legislature and parliament at Rheims. 

No one denied that great difficulties assailed the British 
empire, no one defended the whole of the policy of the 
fallen government, either in or out of Parliament. If our 
readers should imagine that we have been led into error in 
the opinions we have set forth, and not that they have been 
produced by the causes we have related, a very casual 
examination of the debates of the two Houses of British 
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legislature, and of the speeches delivered out of the House, 
as reported in the ordinary journals or periodical publica- 
tions, will convince them we have not the least deviated in 
relating, in its honest spirit, what was the public opinion at 
the period of time to which we allude. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Melbourne Cabinet appeals to the people — Dissolution of the 
Commons — Character of the English people — Political manifesta. 
tions out of doors —Public opinion on the Melbourne Ministry- 
The Budget of 1841 — Delusive measures proposed to cover the 
deficit. 

If we have given, then, a true relation of what really 
passed among the politicians of all parties when the 
Queen's government was defeated upon the sugar duties, 
could any act more satisfactorily prove to unprejudiced 
minds that the government of Lord Melbourne justified 
the general opinion in the country that it was incapable, 
and that it settled for ever this opinion of Parliament, 
in the minds of the people, by meeting defeat, in exercising 
almost the only one act of responsible authority it took 
upon itself during the reign of Lord Melbourne — that of 
advising the Crown to exercise its prerogative in dissolvlDg 
the House of Commons by which it had been defeated: 
thereby at once submitting to the country itself, the 
comprehensive question, whether her Majesty's govern- 
ment had met the wishes of conflicting politicians and 
various interests in the State, or had showed a capacity 
adequate to meet those evils of which the government did 
not attempt to deny the existence, whilst fresh in the 
recollection of the people were those discussions in Par- 
liament, which more expressly than on ordinary occasions 
addressed the electoral body, who were about to be called 
to exercise its suffrage. 

We have had no small intercourse with the British 
people, we ought therefore to have some knowledge 
derived from experience of what is their real' character. 
They are not like the Germans, readily submissive to the 
badge of authority, no matter by whom worn ; or the more 
northern people of the continent of Europe, easy to be 
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controlled through prejudices of religious fanaticism or the 
divine right of majesty. Nor do they resemble the French 
or Italians, who are imaginative, and are led away by any 
fable which flatters national vanity. 

The English are really a thinking people, and so their 
history lias shown them to be, in all difficult times ; not 
divested^ we own, of national prejudices and some degree 
of credulity, but that is of a peculiar kind; they are 
credulous in small affairs, but any matter of fact in large 
and momentous concerns commands from them more 
searching inquiry. Then it is that they love and seek after 
truth, they look back to the past events of their country, 
and try the past as an index for the future. 

They had been for years in feverish expectation awaiting 
the future, considering the past, and deploring the present ; 
when Parliament was dissolved in 1641, then they found that 
those architects who had promised to build them up a new 
political ^^ city, had been scattered abroad from thence 
upon the face of all the earth," like the builders of the 
Tower of Babel, and there they allowed them to wander. 

For several years previously to the last session of the 
late Parliament, persons of all classes of thinking minds 
had been putting their houses in-order to meet the coming 
political events; antecedent to 1841 they bad exercised 
their electoral influence in exciting their friends over whom 
they had control, to register their votes, which many would 
not have done if they had been satisfied with the march of 
public events. 

Such preparations were made generally by those who 
were independent of party politics, and were free to em- 
brace the political principles they conceived would conduce 
to the benefit of the state. This is an order of society 
which exists only in Great Britain, it is not to be found 
on the continent of Europe. 

When the dissolution of Parliament took place, the 
public mind of the electoral body, as well as of those who 
influenced them, had not had their attention arrested solely 
by what passed in the debates of Parliament during the 
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last session, but they turned their thoughts towards the 
past history of their country. 

The constitutional Whigs, then, were justified in being 
dissatisfied with Lord Melbourne's goyemment, because it 
had not adopted their original principles ; and when they 
turned their sober reflection to the Conservative party, they 
found that the principles which directed their opposition 
were infinitely more in unison with old Whig maxims than 
those which were adopted by Lord Melbourne. 

Many of them said truly, ^^ that the government of Lord 
Melbourne, in its last act in dissolving Parliament in 1841, 
did not approach the conduct of Lord Grey in 1611, who 
would not take a government when he believed such a 
power was not adequate to carry into practice principles 
which hb lordship believed to be for the benefit of his 
country, still less would he attempt to retain office, as 
Lord Melbourne did, when he had been so singularly 
defeated. 

For people found no where in history that the Whig 
politicians of such contradictory elements hold together 
as a government for any lengthened period of time. 

They found no great difierence of opinions between the 
two parties which bad so long existed in the state, known 
by the name of Whig and Conservative, but that the go?em* 
meut edifice had been built up by Lord Melbourne with 
bad materials, using radical bricks for constitutional stone, 
and Irish slime for Hibernian cement. 

The Whigs, out of doors, and those who had sanctioned 
the Reform Bill as a final measure, asked themselves what 
was the barrier which prevented a wholesome system of 
government once more directing the affairs of the State. 

In short, they discovered that there was no adhesion 
among the heterogeneous mass of politicians, who hung 
together only so long as they derived power from this 
political building ; as a baron of old did, so long as he could 
man his shattered feudal tenement which he called a castle. 
The practised constitutional politicians of all parties sbv^ 
that the evils which belonged to what they called Tory 
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misrule, her Majesty's government, from the first hour of 
its existence, held as a sort of feudal tenure. 

For generally the people said, if we were dissatisfied with 
the Tory government, who gave Catholic Emancipation, and 
would not follow up their policy by granting Parliamen- 
tary Reform, although they admitted that such a concession 
to the Catholics was an infraction from their principles, and 
that they had been driven to this measure from the pres- 
sure from without ; how much more had the pressure 
from without and within the walls of Parliament hurried 
the Melbourne government into a variety of political mea- 
sures, not in accordance with either their pledges or their 
principles ! 

The thinking part of the community, in 1841, returned 
to reflect upon the causes which overthrew the Duke of 
Wellington's government in 1829. They found it to have 
arisen from that government, after it had granted Catholic 
Emancipation, not entering into a more comprehensive 
system of policy, and not causing that measure to be a 
commencement of a series of well-considered concessions, 
which were sure to flow in upon any government, which had 
once opened the door to popular applause, in a torrent 
that could not be resisted but by the force of moral influ- 
ence, in which Lord Melbourne's government was wholly 
wanting. 

Is it surprising that a people, who set up one govern- 
ment because it promised to rule them under a comprehen- 
sive, well-understood principle, which connected the Whigs 
with the brightest pages of their history, should be dissatis- 
fied when the men who formed this administration, fell into 
the very errors they pledged themselves to the people, when 
in opposition, to avoid ? which, during the progress of half 
a century, they had set forth as the means their political 
opponents had adopted, in order to maintain governmental 
power; though, by so doing, the same Whigs said the 
Tories were injuring the present and the future power of 
the State ? 

What was it that Whigs and Radicals continued to 
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reiterate upon all occasions, that came home to the in- 
telligence of the meanest minds? that a great portion of 
the taxation of the country was burthensome, oppressive, 
and useless, and always had been so during the war, aris- 
ing out of expensive establishments kept up by goyemment; 
to an extent unnecessary for the wants of the state, but 
convenient in order to create patronage* 

It was very well for a short period of time to delude the 
people by words, but the deeds of ten years' misrule 
showed that expensive establishments were increasing; 
that the means of pajdng those establishments were dimi- 
nishing ; and, if any doubt heretofore had existed amongst 
the people, the budget of 1841 stared them in the face, as 
being the quod erat demonstrandum of the problem the 
Whigs bad raised and solved — if the Tories had created 
expenses to favour patronage when a government^ the 
Whigs followed in their wake as a government 

Then, again, the liberal party had long declared the 
sinking fund to be a delusion. This, they said, was the 
absolute folly of experience ; that it was better to have do 
sinking fund and no surplus revenue ; that the resources o( 
the country, without the one or the other, were capable of 
meeting the wants of the state : that it was better to give 
another direction to the money, which, according to^ 
misdirection of Mr. Pitt's financial policy, (and, by-the-bye, 
of Mr. Fox's,) flowed into the treasury from the sources of 
taxation, in order to keep the revenue above expenditure: 
that the true financial policy was to abandon all surplus 
revenue, and to square the annual expenditure of the 
country according to its annual receipts. 

That true wisdom was to allow any surplus to fructift 
(was the term) in the people's pockets — that the real prin- 
ciple of the new enlightened policy was to have a poor 
government and a rich people. Not as in England under 
a Tory misrule, a discontented people, burthened with tax- 
ation, and a rich exchequer. 

The people found, however, that with a poor exebeqn^'' 
they were still suffering; that none of the articles of life 
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which contributed to the comfort of the very poor, or the 
luxury of the very rich, were more ready at their com- 
mand ; that the incomes and well being in the world of the 
very moderate were, during Lord Melbourne's government 
in peace, subject to as many vicissitudes as during the 
war when Mr. Pitt ruled. 

Thus the misgovemment that existed in 1841 came 
home to all classes of society. Thinking men, who had 
either lived when the country had been engaged in war, or 
those who had informed themselves, through tradition, of the 
fluctuations which then took place in national wealth and 
individual and private prosperity. Such persons were suffi- 
ciently intelligent to know that it was the very nature of war 
to produce vicissitudes over which human wisdom, however 
great, could have little control, but which, in a time of 
peace, were capable of being kept in check by the poli- 
tical sagacity and moral influence of sound executive con- 
trol They saw that this one thing needful was wanting — 
a responsible executive government. 

It is said that if you let fall but one continuous drop of 
water on the hardest substance, for no very lengthened 
period of time, this drop will make a visible and permanent 
impression. Now, those who had been in opposition to Mr. 
Pitt's government, who called themselves Foxites, and up 
to the assumption of the^ late government of Lord Grey, 
had, for more than half a century, poured, not in drops but 
in oceans, inundations on the public mind of their country, 
incessanUy lamenting, till sometimes these lamentations 
grew into a flood of mutiny against admitted authority. 
They complained that the grossest financial mismanagement 
existed, and that the system of taxation was, in many 
respects, something worse than erroneous. 

The late administration of England assumed the reins of 
power, with this cry among the people being at its height, 
repeating, that parsimony not patronage was their ways and 
means, thereby intending to stop the current of abuse 
against ministers, as a government, which in opposition they 
had raised. 
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However, they created patronage, in the way we have 
already shown in our former pamphlets, by bringing muoi- 
cipal and local government within the minister's control, 
and they forgot parsimony ; but in seeming to take care 
of the pence, they used largely the pounds. 

The old English saying may be good enough in private 
affairs, ^^take care of the^pence, and leave the pounds to 
take care of themselves/' The late dissolved British go- 
vernment were always pointing out to the people how tbey 
were directing the financial affairs of the country, accord- 
ing to this trite though somewhat mean maxim. When 
the budget presented to the Parliament in 1841, set 
forth what this policy of parsimony had been, that it was do 
parsimony at all, and this taking care of the pence was to 
delude the vulgar, to enable the government to continue, 
unseen by the masses of the people, (though foretold by the 
enlightened few, that it would beget, and had begotten, )a 
prodigality in the pound expenditure of the country, which 
created a debt of seven millions, having absorbed a sur- 
plus revenue, which, if the finances of the country bad 
not been regulated by penny wisdom and pound folly for 
the space of ten years, would have been adequate to meet 
and overcome the bad policy at home and abroad, which 
caused the creation of this debt ! ! 

The budget then, the budget of JL 841, was the biUetdoux^ 
which, like others inopportunely disclosed, create divorces 
in the very best establishments. Thus temporary separa- 
tion immediately took place between the mauvaises liaisons 
within the walls of Parliament and without. 

The reason for a divorce between the people, as that 
which had ruled them for ten years, was too solemn and 
serious for it to be limited to temporary separation, for 
the bond of union, which had for some years united poh- 
tical parties in the state, was one uncongenial to the 
old practice of the British constitution. And if the 
separation is but temporary, the reunion that must 
take place will certainly not be bound together by an/ 
very legitimate ties ; for what will be demanded of the 
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Wbigs ? First and foremost, by the Irish agitators, that as 
a government they must effect a dismemberment of the 
empire by the repeal of the Union, and then their English 
Radical friends would require a separation between the 
Church and State. 

The budget was produced in 1 84 1. This set forth that 
neither parsimony nor a good regulation of finance had existed 
for some years ; that the government of the country had 
mystified its financial accounts, to a greater degree than 
even that which had been complained of during the war, as 
well as during the continuance of the peace, as part and 
parcel of the defective system of their political opponents. 

We shall be very much deceived if, at the next sessions of 
Parliament, the present government do not prove to the 
nation that the late one only told them half the story, and 
that the budget may be thrown into the other budgets of 
pretewts ! which, if we were to enumerate them in detail, 
according to continental phraseology, must be called a 
Monster Budget. 

There was no doubt in the minds of the people as to the 
resources of the country being adequate to meet the diffi- 
culties with which they were surrounded ; it was impos* 
sible, by all the artifices of the debates in Parliament, to 
disguise from the constituent body that many of these evils 
had been foretold as sure to arise from a false, although at 
the time a popular, system, for meeting the pecuniary wants 
of the state ; that the taking care of the pockets of the peo- 
ple, the standard expressions of all opposers of government 
during the reign of the Tories, had been very little consi- 
dered by the Whigs, for, like the fashionable beggar, who 
never took though he asked for halfpence, they had no ab- 
solute distaste to receive pounds sterling. 

The time then had arrived at which a change in the 
financial state of the country was necessary. The Chan, 
cellor of the Exchequer no longer could disguise what was 
to be in future the financial policy of the government He 
was driven, at length, to declare a principle, and on the 
discussion of that principle he was beaten. 
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The alteratioD propoeed in the laws affecting trade is 
corn, timber^and sugar, if carried into effect, would have been 
a revolution which must have affected both plebeian and 
patrician interests, more particularly those classes of p 
sons whom we have before alluded to, as having been A 
new creation, growing out of the progress and success of 
the war; but Lord Iltzwilliam supported this measure, al- 
though he refused to allow the principle of the Reforo 
Bill to be altered, because his Lordship said he did not 
wish to witness a second revolution. 

The alteration proposed by the government in the exist- 
ing enactments which affected the various branches of con)- 
mercial industry, enterprise, and mercantile nayigatioD! 
could be advantageous, in the onset, but to hazardous spe- 
culators, who in England form a powerless minority; wbei 
the question before the country becomes one that exdtes 
the real attention of both legislative bodies, it is not con- 
fined to the mystifications of the Stock Exchange, butgeis 
out of the thraldom of mere mercantile and commercial 
influences, affecting the loss or gain of individuals. Tben 
comes into practice that old constitutional and centri' 
power, which invites the people to throw aside their prejo' 
dices. This effect is produced by an influence upon pubb 
affairs to which those of the continent of Europe are not 
subject — an equally-balanced legislative authority. 

If the country was displeased with the Tories because 
they hastily rushed into an alteration of policy by grantin? 
Catholic Emancipation, because it was an infraction of ^ 
Tory system of politics, which had so long governed 
land and Ireland, although the causes assigned to 
the abandonment of their ancient policy was to save lie- 
land from rebellion and bloodshed ; how much more soli'' 
and consistent was the people's judgment, when they wop 
not consent to a sudden alteration in the policy w 
protected the property and condition of the wealthy 
powerful orders of society, — assist the idle speculation of'' 
government, which through their poverty could only W 
to obtain new converts to their new policy by offering ^^ 
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cipated riches to a claas of adventiirere ; by which means 
money was to flow into the exchequer. And all this altera^ 
tion of policy was to be received with favour by the people^ 
when it was proposed to them by a minister, who had 
so ill calculated the wants and the expenditure of the 
country for ten years, that his miscalculations alone, his 
political opponents foretold, would provoke those very diffi- 
culties, he was forced by circumstances, over which he had 
no control, through the legisture, to present to the scrutiny 
of an inquiring public 

The recent events that have occurred in Parliament with 
regard to the budget, and since amongst the people, 
opened to the most ignorant^ who chose to search for the 
real springs which govern public opinion in England, an 
opportunity of coming to an honest decision as to the 
merits of those who promised much, and did nothing but 
ill ; and those who promised less, but did good. 

In 1841, if that frightful demon democracy (we mean in 
the French term of democracy) had only slept in England, 
as it hardly slumbers in France, there can be no doubt, 
that the new interests and the new elective body created 
by the Reform Bill, would have been deluded by that cry 
which was so popular in France in 1880. 

A government of the crown and the people, united 
against the establbhed order of things, for the avowed pur- 
pose of erecting a new system which was (as the people 
were told) to give them that species of prosperity and 
comfort, which Sully boasted to Henry IV. he would bring 
the French nation to, when the meanest peasant should 
find always a capon in his pot, without feeKng hardly 
what was the labour he expended to obtain the means to 
bring it there. 

But the people of England have dealt with their revo- 
lution — for revolution it was, which altered the elective 
franchise in 1836— differently from the French, or the Bel- 
gians ; the argument used that had weight in the country 
in 1830 and 31, was, that a returning back to the ancient 
principles of the constitution was no infraction of constitu- 
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tional rights, was do settiDg up of a new theory, according 
to Lord John Russell's simile — ^it was not the changing of 
an old Aladdin's lamp for new wares. 

When, then, this new electoral body had to deal with 
the question sent to it by Lord Melbourne in 1841, it 
brought into exercise that description of constitutioDal 
British loyalty which is expressed in this one sentence- 
'^that the sovereign can do no wrong;" and they turned 
with disgust from so unconstitutional a doctrine presented 
to them in order to influence their votes — ^that the Queen 
had exercised her prerogative, as it were upon her ovn 
responsibility, in calling a new Parliament, desirous that 
her Majesty's personal wishes should effect that, which the 
constitution wisely ordained her royal authority should 
never approach — ^to influence the exercise of the elective 
franchise. 

Here was another attempt on the part of the Melbourne 
government to mislead the people, which forcibly set ioA 
how little capable they were of governing the country upon 
constitutional principles ; and how ignorant they were, io 
supposing that by the just overthrow of the oligarchical 
power which influenced the return of members of Farlia* 
roent under the old system of representation, tbenev 
had established an anti-British constitutional democracy 
that could amalgamate itself permanently with radical filtb 
and the other garbage which unfortunately surrounded the 
late government. 

It is worthy, especially, of the consideration of foreignefi 
what was the specious pretext which ministers set fortn 
in order to adopt the policy that had for its object the 
filling of the exchequer. They said that their tripartite 
measure, if passed into a law, would be at once an adoption 
of the free trade principle advocated by political econo' 
mists, in Parliament, recommended by the late Mr. Hus- 
kissoQ, supported by Lord Liverpool, and many other men 
of political opinions at former periods of time. 

But this relation of fact was not in its spirit true, w^ 
all these great men, and especially Mr. Huskisson, urged 
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these doctrines as a theory based upon the hypothesis that 
foreign merchants, as well as governments, would find it to 
be to their mutual advantage, that, where there were buyers 
and sellers^ the utmost liberty should be given to trade. 
But they never said that no restrictions should be placed 
on the freedom of trade, until the countries in which such 
trade was carried on had adopted a code of laws for its 
regulation, which, at least, agreed in principle with the 
interest of both the buyer and the seller. Or in other 
words, a security founded upon mutual reciprocity, as be-* 
tween both individuals and the state. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Commercial question— Mr. Hu8kisson*8 system — Manufactural and 
mercantile policy of England^Corn— Distress of the labouring 
classes— The Poor Laws. 

When this immense question of free trade was advocated 
by Mr. Huskisson, which was supported by Mr. Canning, 
and had previously been conceded to by Lord Liverpool, 
European continental powers, and especially France, pre- 
sented themselves to England, as labouring under com- 
mercial and manufacturing wants, which most thinking 
men throughout Europe believed would have caused them 
to receive in larger quantities, and under fewer restrictions 
than they had ever done, British manufactured goods is 
exchange for her native productions. 

Of all fallacies, perhaps none is, or ever was, greater, 
than conceiving that Mr. Huskisson was a disciple of 
abstract principle and theory ; on the contrary, he was in 
every respect a practical politician. Now the practice 
during his lifetime, and particularly at the early period 
when he broached these free trade principles in Parlia- 
ment, was anything but like the crude metaphysical doc* 
trines of abstract principle gentlemen, theorists, and others 
who advocated the tripartite measure of the late British 
government ; or in accordance with the parlance of those 
amphibious gentlemen whom we alluded to in our former 
pamphlets — as roaming through the courts and manufac- 
turing districts of the continent, talking what they calli^ 
Mr. Huskisson's language, about as accurately and inteir 
bly as they expressed themselves in that of the French. 

Politicians might as well urge the constitutional govers* 
ment of Great Britain to be adoped in Turkey and Bussfli 
as at the present period of time to attempt carrying int** 
effect the free trade principles of Mr. Huskisson. 

This question of free trade, with regard to England m 
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the European continent is now precisely what Catholic 
Emancipation and reform of the electoral body of Great 
Britain were during the Irish rebellion ; when it would have 
been madness to have ventured to have given the Catholic 
body in that country the political power with which the late 
Reform Bill we think has justly invested them ; or to have 
increased popular election at the time when the war with 
France raged, or when men's minds were seduced by those 
anarchical notions which had excited this long belligerent 
struggle. 

For it is well known that in most countries of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, vast efforts have been made by execu- 
tive government, without a due consideration, to press 
manufactural productions to a large, and in our opinion un- 
wholesome^ extent as to demand and supply ; when, by the 
practice of the British constitution, such matters are limited 
and directed by the capital and energy alone of private 
individuals or public companies, free from governmental 
contract, who trade entirely upon the risk and peril of their 
own capital. 

Let us look only to the state of the iron and coal trade 
now in Belgium and France.* How Eutopian, then, must 
the scheme be, of suddenly adopting any such system of 
free-trade, when every session of the legislatures of France 
and Belgium sets forth the indisputable fact, that trade, and 
the policy of trade, in all its branches, is under the control 
of an oligarchical authority, to which the governments of 
these countries are subservient, which frequently steps 
forth and directs the policy of the country, whether it be 
either for peace or war, as its power was exemplified^ when 
it wisely stood by Louis Philippe, and overthrew the popular 
system of M. Thiers. 

When Mr. Huskisson advocated these principles, be was 
well acquainted with the dreadful state of decadence to which 
the policy of the emperor of France had reduced all manu- 

* Vide Appendix. The history of the celebrated Iron and Coal 
Works at Serang, said to belong to Cockerill and Co., is worthy 
of the attention of the reader— especially its rise and its fall. 
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Picturing enterprise, not only in his own country, but Id 
others which his armies overran; and had been obliged, 
even for a limited period of time, to adopt the French im- 
perial policy. 

We believe that it was subsequent to the death of Mr. 
Huskisson, that the continental powers first adopted pro- 
visionally, and afterwards carried into permanent execu- 
tion, their present system of supporting, either by the pri- 
vilege of monopoly, or by loans of money from the state^ 
favoured manufactories, and which has produced but tem- 
porary prosperity in the general trade and commerce of 
their country. 

It was quite in accordance, then, with the principles of a 
practical statesman of that day, and not a theorist, to cal- 
culate upon the probability that foreign states would buj 
of England, where they could get cheaper and better ar- 
ticles, than follow a course which we believe ultimately will 
prove a failure ; and which has never been, in our humble 
opinion, but a delusive system of prosperity to the conti- 
nent of Europe itself.* 

But as the government and states of Europe have not 
followed the wiser course anticipated by Mr. Huskisson, 
the error lies not in the system of free-trade being in itself 
bad, but inasmuch as the hypothesis of Mr. Huskisson 
still remains an hypothesis. Mr. Huskisson was the more 
justified in this opinion, (or rather in bis hypothesis,) bm 
the knowledge some men had of curious facts with regard 
to the mode resorted to by governments to maintain a false 
appearance of manufactural prosperity, when none existed. 
We will confine ourselves to one illustration of the trutk 
of our argument 

The Emperor of the French took a great interest in ^^ 
manufactures established in Ghent. A deputation from the 
master traders in that town waited upon the Emperor, 
when his Milan and Berlin decrees were in full operaUon, 
and they expressed to Napoleon the utter destruction whicb 

 Vide Appendix. M. Van Cutzem's speech. The Linen-trade, as 
set forth by M. Van Diken^ &c. &c. 
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awaited them, notwithstanding all the favours they had re- 
ceived from the imperial treasury. Napoleon combated 
their arguments according to his usual fashion, sent them 
back to Ghent, with an order to continue to produce, al- 
though they had no markets for the sale of their already 
over-productions : Napoleon telling them that he was bet- 
ter acquainted with the state of trade than themselves, 
that wants were increasing for their manufactures, and 
that fresh markets would open to them under his system. 

This is in some degree the history of the mode by which 
much of the manufacturing interest in Germany, Belgium, 
and France is supported : either the government, or the oli- 
garchical authority, will know best what should control 
the trade of their country : whereas, the policy of that trade 
is alone interfered with by the government and legislature^ 
having a regard for the interest of the state at large. 

True enough, the Ghent merchants did so manufacture 
and large orders came to them for goods from several quar- 
ters, but it was at length discovered that the purchaser was 
Napoleon himself. In this way several millions of francs, 
which came out of the coffers of the Tuileries were ex- 
pended, and the same merchandise was, when sold, disposed 
of at a great loss to the government of France. This 
finesse of Napoleon only caused the Ghent manujEacturers 
to fall the heavier at last."*^ 

What are the premiums given by government on the ex- 
portation of manufactures, but the same system as the one 
adopted by Napoleon ? Or the immense orders issued by 
these governments of the country, for crowned heads ? 
— Presents. 

Looking back to the effects of the Milan and Berlin de- 
crees, fresh in the recollection of all Europe, in the time 
of Mr. Huskisson, there was as little want of sagacity in 
a British minister of state, believing that the continent of 
Europe, and France herself, would not maintain a system 
by which they had suffered so severely, as now to imagine, 
that having so long continued it, they would suddenly 

* This history will be found in Bignion. 
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abandon it to please an English Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to relieve the declared financial difficulties of Grot 
Britain. For certainly, if England has offered to the cod- 
tinent her right hand in gentle peaces she has not sflenoed 
envious tongues, especially in France. 

Our readers must not suppose^ from the foregoing obser- 
vations, that we are inimical to free trader as a theory, or to 
that system which political economists and modern polidcai 
philosophers have advocated ; but the question as to the 
application of these theories, (espedally in old countries,) 
must depend upon political circumstances ; the latter 
which undoubtedly ought to be, in a great power 
England, considerably under the control of its executire 
government* The great Cond^ used to say, ^* en matiens 
d*affiiires d'etat, il ne fiaut jamids prendre ses mesuies trop 
justes, ni se contenter d'ordonner simplement ce qui semUe 
sufBie h ce qui Ton se propose. Mais pour fidre beau- 
coup, il faut se preparer k plus.** 

There can be no doubt that the system of prohibitory 
laws and protecting duties which now exists in EDgland 
has lasted long after the time and circumstances of the 
country warranted its continuance. However, this to 
less to do with foreign states than foreigners imagine, for 
it is hardly possible^ under any circumstances, that tbe 
trading interest of continental Europe, or its social order, 
should assimilate to that which in Great Britain erer 
has been, or is likely to continue to remain, so as to make 
it sound policy for European continental states to adopt i^ 
prohibitory and protecting commercial system of Great Bri- 
tain. For we take it, that England's prohibitory laws ^^ 
in their origin, not so much for the protection of certain 
manufactures, as to maintain the power of her mercantile 
marine. 

We cannot help thinking, that the policy of maintaininS 
this vast engine of strength in war, and wealth in p^ 
requires to be treated by a protecting policy similar to tbat 
wluch is enjoyed by the landed interest, which, though it id<7 
effect and retard occasionally individual speculatioO) ^^ 
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believe has been in the end beneficial to trade, manufactures, 
and general commercial prosperity. 

We have always entertained the opinion, that foreign 
writers and statesmen have fallen into great error, when 
they argued and concluded, as Napoleon Bonaparte did, 
that the commercial prosperity of great Britain grew up to 
the height it has done owing to this prohibitory system. 
We should rather say, that it has been in spite of this 
system that it has made such way, with a degree of solidity 
which was caused by peculiarities both in statistics, and 
geographical and insular situation of the mother country, 
which can never attach themselves to continental Europe. 

We believe that whilst these prohibitory laws checked 
frequently the hazardous enterprise of mercantile specula-* 
tions, it caused a. trade to grow up which not only contri- 
buted to Ihe military and naval strength of the country, 
but gave to the national character a fondness for mari-* 
time enterprise and inquiry into the state of distant regions, 
which has enabled private individuals, in the first instance, 
without any aid from government, and afterwards through 
the aid of prohibitory and protecting commercial laws, to 
establish those infant colonies and small colonial societies 
which have grown in the progress of time into such vast 
empires. 

It does not at all follow that, because the prohibitory laws 
which supported the monopoly of the East India Company 
were originally good, they should not in course of time 
become defective ; or that a policy which has to apply itself 
to an order of society so fluctuating as that of Great Bri- 
tain's Eastern empire, should not from time to time render 
it necessary to modify or alter the Company's Charter, as 
was also done some years previously, by the overthrow 
of another great English company, which possessed a mo- 
nopoly of the trade of the Mediterranean. 

It was not that the policy which governed the erection of 
those two great companies, the Levant and East Indies, 
was bad at the time they were called into being, but as in 
the countries tq which they traded, the habits of the 
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people had changed with regard to their foreign inter- 
changes, both commercial and political, the original pur- 
pose which these companies were intended to meet haviiig 
partially ceased, new interests had started up, which in* 
volved new principles of policy. 

These vast monopolies were regulated by a policy the 
reverse of that which, since the peace of 1814) has been 
advocated in continental Europe. At the same time that 
continental states have repudiated the principle of mono- 
polies as a defective system which England has been mo- 
difying, they, though abjuring by words, have madntaioed 
in fact. 

It is very remarkable, then, that whilst, in one 
continental statesmen point to the commercial code 
policy of Great Britain, to prohibition and protecting 
duties, as barbarous and obsolete, they are continuallj 
attempting to frame their code of laws according to 
they call the system of the past policy of England, 
the causes which excited Great Britain's original potc; 
can never affect continental states."*^ 

We do not mean to argue that it is not the policy o( 
England to revise its commercial code ; but what ve 
contend for is this, that at no period of the histoi; 
of the world were political events so subservient to com- 
mercial interests as at the present time, and that it 
behoves England, as well as every other country, to reco^* 
lect that a commercial treaty or trade policy with its neigh- 
bour not only involves a new system of international rek 
tionship between the contracting parties, but affects the 
moral influence which governs the social order of otiier 
parts of the European continent 

lliis being, in our minds, an indisputable fact, asre^ 
gards the actual state of Europe, is it possible for bumas 
ingenuity to conceive a more hazardous or ill-considerea 
proposition than the tripartite measure proposed by Lo^ 
Melbourne's government to the House of Commons, to 
which we have so frequently alluded? 

* Vide Appendix. The report on the Linen Trade of Belgium- 
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If the finances in England, if its foreign relationships 
and its domestic prosperity, had been precisely the reverse 
of that which the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
them to be, and all parties agreed they were, then the 
government of Great Britain might have come down to 
Parliament and have said, ^^ Let us try an experiment," 
and in these days of advancement the old maxim of letting 
well alone might have been abandoned, and, with some 
plausibility. 

But to risk certain ill to remove temporary evil under 
the circumstances in which Great Britain was placed, both 
in her domestic and foreign afiairs, produced to the world 
an exposition of a feeble executive power such as the 
annals of British history ^furnished no example of since the 
days of the wicked governments under the reign of the 
Stuarts.* 

Suppose the Chancellor of the Exchequer could have 
told the people: " The surplus revenue which the Conserva- 
tives left us has increased, the expenditure of the country 
has diminished and is diminishing, and the revenue has 
increased, although taxation has been reduced ; surplus 
means are so fructifying in the pockets of the people, that 
all classes are contented and happy, especially the field 
labourer and the artisan." 

That he could have wound up such a statement with a 
declaration, that there had been no war in China, no re- 
bellion in Canada, no creation of a new society of free 
negroes, whose well-being depended upon the continuance 
of the prohibitory and protecting colonial system, which 
governed the trade in the West India Islands, and which 
the tripartite measure would have overthrown. That no 
expensive wars were waged in our Indian possessions, no 
little mercantile account remained unsettled between Eng- 
land and the United States of America, and no small po- 
litical differences; — all of which must have been still more 

* Vide Appendix. 
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deranged by the measure proposed by the ChanceUor of the 
Exchequer. 

If the ministers of Queen Victoria could then have de- 
clared that the fraternal embrace of France which Lord 
Falmerston had as closely entwined around the interests ol 
the two^countriesi as the ivy does the oak ; that the wbok 
of Europe, together with France, was in one compreheD- 
sive system of brotherly love and peace ; that there was no 
unsettled question of importance anywhere to be found 
in Europe; that all accorded with regard to Belgian affaiis, 
Spanish affairs, Turkish affairs; that armies and Davis 
were disbanding every where ; that a reciprocity of interests 
was growing up between England and other states ; then, 
last not least, that the domestic prosperity of trade^ not 
only in England but in Europe, was such, that the 
exceeded the supply.* 

Furthermore, that he could have added that such 
been the effect of the protecting duties which had 
granted to the agricultural interest ; that they were sufferio; 
from a plethora of wealth ; that England had once mort 
returned to the growing of more com than was necessary 
to the consumption of her population ; — then, indeed, if mao- 
kind could have been blessed by the enjoyment of sucba 
golden age, the sudden adoption of the policy of the late 
government, such as the tripartite question, if carried 
into law, could not have failed to produce^ and w 
but have been a hazardous experiment, very much in 
character of those ill-considered expedients which were 
proposed by the government of France during the trou- 
bles of Lewis XVI's reign, and at some periods oftbe 
Republic. 

But let us consider facts as they appear to the meanest 
understanding. The foreign policy England has presented 
for the last ten years has been a failure, as every po£<!F 
that we are acquainted with, which England has adopted 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, has failed, when it 

* Vide Appendix. 
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has been based upon the axiom, of union between England 
and France, separate from other nations. 

The successful feat of arms at St Jean d'Acre led the 
British public to believe that this brilliant naval enterprise 
would settle European policy with regard to Turkish affairs. 
Is it so ? We believe that these affairs are still in great 
disorder, and what we maintained in our former pamphlets 
we repeat here, that Lord Palmerston's diplomacy in deal- 
ing with Mehemet Ali, and in conducting Great Britain's 
interests in the Levant, is but the beginning of a policy, 
which, in our judgment, must lead to a bad conclusion. 
Without pretending to any great degree of foresight, the 
real interests of England, comprehending those of Egypt, 
the Mediterranean, the Levant generally, and the main- 
taining the integrity of the Ottoman Porte, can only be 
secured by a more enlarged system, regulated by that 
moral influence, which the present government of England 
has already, in some degree, assumed. 

Are the affairs of Spain in a wholesome condition ? Will 
not those of Belgium require consideration on the part of 
Europe, and the being dealt with differently from the way 
in which they have been by the late English government ? 
Has not the policy of England, for the last few years, in- 
creased the difficulties of these countries, and does not 
much of this false policy require to be repaired ? 

Although M^Leod has been acquitted, are Great 
Britain's interests with the United States of America in a 
satisfactory condition to either party ? 

Has not all this confusion in the state of public affairs 
abroad been produced by the late government ? And could 
they not, if they had acted according to old principles of 
policy, instead of attempting new ones, have controlled 
many of these events ? To attempt, then, an entire new 
system of finance, which the tripartite question commanded, 
with all those difficulties increasing, which at the time 
afflicted Great Britain's extraneous affairs, does appear to 
our mind, to be a marvellous exercise, certainly not of the 
wisdom of statesmen. 
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The travellers who were accredited by acknowledged di- 
plomatic rank to the different courts of Europe, as well as 
those other birds of passage, who flew in the season of 
the British parliamentary holidays to talk political econo- 
my, abstract principles, and free trade^ must have been 
somewhat like the prisoners who were shipwrecked with 
Sinbad the Sailor, who destroyed their understandings by 
drinking of a deleterious potion ; unless when they lighted, 
even for so short a time, in those countries which were 
considered as Great Britain's ancient allies, they bad not 
only found in the councils, but amongst the thinking classes 
of the private community, the greatest distrust of England's 
government, and amongst all classes an utter abandonmeot 
of that respect for the moral influence which England brought 
into the affairs of Europe at various times, from 1791 dovn 
to 1830. 

These men took a most singular mode of fulfilling tbeir 
mission ; they were continually holding the same language j 
to foreigners which they did to the English people: making 
excuses for their support of the government whose employ- 
ment and pay they accepted. 

We happen to know that a learned doctor, upon one of 
these occasions, received the same rebuke from a great 
French author and statesman that the celebrated John 
Hampden did from the French historian Merzerey, when 
he was dissatisfied with King William, as the learned doc- 
tor was with Lord Palmersfon. ** O nimium fortunatos, si 
bona sua morint, Angligenos.'* This was written in 16^^- 

Coming, then, before the Parliament, as did the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Lord John Russell, and declariii^ 
that the permanent revenue of the country must depend 
largely upon the import duties it intended to levy upon j 
corn and timber, which was to be received almost entirely 
from countries under the governments of Russia and Prus- 
sia, was placing the finances of Great Britain under the 
control of foreign continental states. 

Was it not justifying the policy which dictated the Mil^''* 
and Berlin decrees by Bonaparte? was it not declaring 
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that the debt of England was too heavy to be maintained in 
a wholesome state by the British empire alone, looking to 
its own extraneous resources, derived from colonial posses- 
sions, as well as its progressive domestic prosperity ? 

It may be said, that this was an experiment ; but it can- 
not be averred that this experiment must not have failed 
altogether, if these two articles of timber and corn were not 
calculated upon, as being imported from Russia and Prussia 
into England to a vast amount. The question of import- 
ing com from America in exchange for manufactures is a 
different one altogether. 

If, then, the tripartite measure had passed into law, 
would it not have been perfectly fair for continental states, 
when the demand from England had been continuous, (and 
excellent policy too,) for the cabinets of St. Petersburgh 
and of Berlin also to have improved their finances out of 
the necessities of Great Britain, and have placed a duty 
upon the exportation of the productions which England 
required from the estates ?* 

In illustration of this argument, we will refer to what 
these governments are now doing and have effected. For 
someyears England has been importingfrom Russia and Prus- 
sia large quantities of bone-dust, principally for the purpose 
of improving her agriculture. At first, this article was allowed 
to be exported free of duty from the ports of the Baltic and 
elsewhere, but no sooner did the demand for this article 
become excessive, than a heavy duty was placed upon its 
exportation Ky the two governments of Russia and Prussia. 
Above all, this tripartite measure was not according to 
old Whig politics ; for what has Lord Grey said ? " I do be- 
lieve," said his Lordship, when Lord Howick, '*that in the 
landed interest is to be found, more than in any other, the 
foundation of the strength of the constitution of this coun- 
try ; and therefore, to that interest, more than to any other, 

* Vide Appendix. The linen trade of Belgium^ when it is recom- 
mended to place a duty upon the exportation of flax and hemp. 
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it is the interest and the duty of this House to extend due 
and fair protection ; for, beyond this, God forbid that any 
interest should either expect or obtain any protection whatf 
ever I I maintain that it is due to that interest that this 
country should render itself as independent as possible of 
foreign supplies in corn ; and that to all interests of tbeeom- 
munity, and to none more than the commercial and manufae- 
turing, it is essential that as much of the land of thb country 
as is capable of it, should be brought into cultivation. 

'^ These principles I maintain, regardless that for m^n- 
taining them it may be unjustly imputed to me that I uphold 
the interests of the rich to the sacrifice of those of the poor. 
The most eager advocate of liberal principles cannot 
shake the soundness of those principles which were so 
admirably enforced in a letter, the writer of which, I trust, 
still maintains them. 

'* < If,' (said that writer,) ' they eflfect the throwing open 
of our ports to a free trade in com, the consequence will 
be that of throwing a great part of our land out ot 
cultivation, and risking all the inconvenience of sudden 
changes and convulsions in our relations with foreign 
countries ; though for a time we may have cheap com, 
yet upon the long run, the price of this first necessary 
of life will increase, and the profit as well as the pov^^ 
of supplying us as they please, will be in the bands 
of foreigners.^ The maintenance of such sentiments is 
not at variance with popular rights, but essential for pubuc 
prosperity. Popular rights I have ever upheld, whenever 
and by whomsoever they were assailed. I have made 
some sacrifices for them. I am ready to make more. 

" At the same time, when I have met wild andextravagant 
claims and doctrines under the name of popular rightS) i 
have not flinched from the obloquy to which an opposition 
to them may have exposed me. To that obloquy I am as 
ready again to expose myself, as I am to endeavour to 
retrieve the constitution from those invasions wbich 
have considered as most dangerous to popular security* 
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Now wilt any one venture to assert that this speech does not 
apply to the question in the present order of things, even more 
so than it did when his Lordship spoke these sentiments ? 

It will be as well to look to the social order of these 
countries from which the articles above alluded to, 
timber and corn, are to be exported. The capital of 
the labourer in most countries of £urope, is his skill and 
industry; but in the countries where Great Britain has 
to fetch corn and timber, especially com, this capital of 
the labourer belongs to the lords of the soil, so that the 
greater the demand for natural productions, the greater will 
be the amount of labour which the lord exacts from his 
vassals, that otherwise would be employed by them ; not 
to let it on hire, for there is no one to pay them for their 
labour ; but to render their own wretched existence in some 
degree more bearable by expending a larger exercise of 
their industry in favour of their own wants. 

It may be said, that, though this may be the actual 
condition of the population, habits would alter in the 
progress of mercantile intercourse with Great Britain, and 
the people would exchange at length their natural pro- 
ductions for England's manufactures. However, the topo- 
graphical and statistical situation of those countries which 
have been annexed to Russia through the means of 
successful wars and political intrigues with the Sultan of 
Constantinople, which are contiguous to the Black Sea; 
those, again, of Prussia which arose out of the partitions 
of Poland, and which are in the neighbourhood of the 
Baltic, — ^renders such hope utterly delusive ; even suppos- 
ing that these countries were to establish a government of 
their own, independent of Prussia and Russia.^ 

• The King of Prussia has recently endeavoured to ameliorate 
this state of society, by obliging the lords of the soil to sell 
a portion of their lands to those who would be called in England 
the middle classes of society. But we are informed that the persons 
best acquainted with the social order of these countries, have 
declared that the attempt will prove abortive ; inasmuch as there 
is no considerable number of resident persons who are capable of 
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The mode in which supplies of corn are obtained from 
the interior of the countries that are within reach of the 
Baltic and the Black Sea, at once explains why no pur. 
chase of com in that country for exportation could lay 
the foundation for that interchange of manufacture for 
natural productions which comes within the principles of 
free trade. 

No sooner does a demand for corn arrive at the out- 
ports of the Black Sea or the Baltic, than agents travel 
the interior of the country, as military commissaries 
would do who seek to supply the wants of an army; their 
first consideration and heaviest expense, is not the price 
of the article itself, but the obtaining means of transport 
to the depots or magazines, from whence it may be con- 
veyed to its final destination. 

Now this agent can offer nothing to the lord of the 
but money ; first for the corn itself, then for the dele- 
gation of his power over the population to press into bis 
service the means of transport which the country affords. 
Probably neither the lord nor any of his family from 
generation to generation have seen the soil, on wbicli 
the corn grew. He can have no feeling therefore or ui- 
terest in ameliorating the situation of a very scattered 
population, whose abject dependence upon him is his oolj 
source of wealth and power with his government. Tiu 
then, it becomes the interest of the lord of the soil to im- 
prove the condition of his vassals, they will remain here, 
as in other countries they have continued in times pasty ifl 
the same degree of feudal bondage. 

It is well known that in those countries where tflfi 
best wheat is grown, the unfortunate labourers who have 
cultivated the soil to bring forth this production, are i^ 
barred from its use; they are wholly unacquainted witn 

purchase or employing their capital or skill in agriculture ; & Q^' 
graded set of people^ Jews and others^ who have lent money to tas 
nobles^ who possess those lands ; and are divested of those qu*^' 
fications, which belong to the middle orders of society in Ores / 
Britain. 
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the taste of wheaten bread; although it is grown in such 
profusion, that thousands of quarters of wheat are stacked 
in the open plains, rather to be destroyed by vermin than 
allowed to be consumed by the cultivator, waiting for a 
market sufficiently high to give a profit to the owner, 
which will cover the expenses of the merchant for the 
means of transport to the outports. 

Some of these considerations govern the trade in coal 
between Belgium and France ; the expense of carriage 
being the merchant's first calculation ; and this is the 
cause, in great measure, of opening certain of the ports 
in France as well as Holland, to receive British instead 
of Belgian coal ; the freight from Newcastle to Holland, 
or Dunkirk, or Havre-de-Grace, being cheaper than canal 
transport either to Holland or France.* 

How can it be supposed that in such a state of society 
as that which exists in Russia or Prussia, these countries 
will become at any period of time, but certainly not within 
half a century, a market where commercial interchange 
could take place according to those terms of reciprocal 
benefit which free-trade philosophers and abstract-princi- 
ple gentlemen advocate ? 

When It is considered that this trade has already been 
carried on, when the only exchange received for corn has 
been the precious metals, that the countries from which 
grain is obtained are under the control of an absolute 
government, where the monetary system of the state is 
greatly defective; where the currency is depreciated by 
what the late W. Cobbett used to call « dirty rags,'* (much 
more dirty than the English bank paper he so desig- 
nated). That the governments of these states are con- 
tinually called upon to make arbitrary regulations to main- 
tain a fictitious price, even for this debased currency; 
thus having an immediate interest in seeking for coin to 
buy up and to favour the issue of their own paper, from 
which they derive benefit;— this traffacking with coin and 

* Vide Appendix with regard to the coal trade of Belgium. 
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paper will be found to be one of those secret modes of exact- 
ing money for the exigencies of the state, with which Great 
Britain is unacquainted 

Having already felt the advantage to tbeir governroeDts 
arising from this trade, by the receipt, not of manu- 
factures for natural productions, but English gold; is 
it probable that even in these countries, in places under 
the same government, though under different local influ- 
ences, where this com and timber is not grown, (in 
consequence of such countries having become manufactural, 
and suffering, as all manufacturing districts are now doiug, 
in common with Great Britain, from a forced supply be- 
yond demand,)— is it probable, I say, that overthrowing their 
stated policy, by not taking our specie, they will buy our 
goods, for the purpose of benefiting Great Britain, and that 
the central government will put aside the prospect before 
them of largely benefiting themselves? 

Our continental readers will require no illustration of 
the fact, that every part and corner of Europe is filled with 
manufactural productions beyond demand ; they will also 
admit that wherever manufactural interests have grown up 
on the continent since the peace of 1814, the governments 
of these places have supported these manufactories with 
the consent and desire of their people. 

If then the free trade principle, as advocated by the Eng- 
lish Chancellor of the Exchequer, was to ha\e been car- 
ried into effect, a considerable portion of the two millions 
five hundred thousand pounds he required to make up 
his calculated deficiency, must in some degree (if not in a 
very large one) have been produced by the interchange, 
not of gold for corn, but of British manufactures for timber 
and corn. Every part of Germany, Russia, or Prussiaj 
which are great corn-growing countries, are governed 
by the same policy with regard to the trade in corn. 
These states do not want manufactures, but they seek 
coin — gold and silver. 

This want is growing to a frightful excess even in Bel- 
gium, and every manufacturing country of Europe ; but 
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this want does not appear quarterly as it does in England, 
because Russia and Prussia have no bank, really inde- 
pendent, which in certain respects the Bank of England is 
of the government ; but still dependent upon private lenders, 
whose wholesome condition is the real prosperity of the 
country. 

Now, the constitutional government of England works 
in this practice, that it sets forth evil to the public; 
whereas the theoretical governments of the Continent keep 
back from the view of the public the evil when it exists ; 
but the governments of these countries are always ready to 
set forth the good, when it is only imaginary, and does 
not exist. Thus abstract-principle gentlemen are enabled, 
in such countries, in which the affairs of the finances of 
the state are not made known, to raise arguments which 
are contrary to truth and fact. 

Before England with any security can maintain a policy 
with either of the courts of Berlin or St Petersburg, 
and meet these countries on terms of reciprocity of 
interests, upon which is to be based a free-trade system, 
she must call upon the Emperor of Russia, and the King 
of Prussia, to re-enact the Milan and Berlin Decrees^ 
with this difference from the policy of the original measure, 
that instead of destroying the productions which find 
their way to the continent of Europe, owing to English 
enterprise capital, and skill, they would have to destroy 
their own, which fill their warehouses, (for the sale of 
which their governments have both a pecuniary and other 
public interest,) in order to make a market for the produce 
of Great Britain. 

We defy continental political economists, or general 
merchants, tolerably well informed of the state of manufac- 
turing and productive industry, to deny the truth of the 
facts we have above stated, as to the mass of manu- 
factures which remain unsold, and are daily becoming un- 
saleable, or that manufactures, commerce, and trade, on the 
continent of Europe, are not under the influences we have 
herein set forth.* 

* See Appendix. 
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We contend that the questions of free trade, and the 
export and import of com, and any alteration which may 
take place in commercial interchange between Great Bri- 
tain and the Continent at this period of time, must be 
affected by interests, which have grown up, not in favour of 
free-trade principles, but in opposition to them. 

This state of things has not been provoked by the 
policy of England, during the latter part of the government 
of Lord Liverpool, or during the administration of the 
affairs of Great Britain by Mr. Canning or the Duke of 
Wellington. But we do think the false commercial position, 
which the continent of Europe assumed, has been excited 
collaterally, by the vaccillating and unsteady foreign policy 
of Lord Palmerston. 

We affirm that the real question is not one between 
patrician wealth, to be maintained at the expense of com- 
mercial, manufactural, and plebeian prosperity, but that 
it is between the manufactural interests of Great Britain, 
in opposition to those of the continent of Europe; and 
we add further, without the least reserve, our long-formed 
opinion, derived from some years' residence on the Conti* 
nent, — that if the policy, with regard to trade, on 
which Lord Melbourne's government quitted office, the 
tripartite question, had regulated England's commercial 
policy, and this principle was to direct in future the affairs 
of the British merchants, manufacturers, and traders, such 
a policy would be allowing the government to lay addi- 
tional burthens upon interests already oppressed. 

It would be literally throwing millions of acres on the 
commercial prosperity of Great Britain, not to augment 
its living splendour, but to fill its grave ; from whence there 
could be no resurrection, without a national chaos; when 
England would have to begin again as France has at- 
tempted ; whilst the distress which now no doubt affects 
commercial prosperity, in all probability will be arrested, as 
it has been heretofore, by the industry and patience of indi- 
viduals ; which, if attempted to have been removed by a 
sudden experimental policy of the legislature, would have 
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remained a permanent, immoveable mountain — a lasting 
monument of the short-sighted policy of a weak executive 
government, as were and are the French revolutions. 

We believe that no new markets will open speedily for the 
over-productions of the continent ; or that Europe itself will 
become for a long period of time a market of increased 
importance to Great Britain to consume her over-produce. 
However, there are many invisible streams which take a 
direction towards transatlantic possessions in other coun- 
tries, that draw off the overflow of manufactural pro- 
ductions from Great Britain. These are drains which 
cannot exist on the continent; therefore the mercantile 
distresses of other parts of Europe may become permanent, 
whilst those of England will be only transitory. 

Where the mercantile connexions are so vast, and 
extend so widely from the mother country, as those of 
Great Britain, a stagnation either of commercial enter- 
prise, or a want of markets to carry off over-productions, 
is felt but in a slight degree in the continent of Europe, 
when it utterly paralyzes for the moment, not only the 
trade, but the well-being of the British empire. A want 
of political confidence in the executive government of 
a nation immediately affects the credit of the country, which 
constitutes its mercantile prosperity and its political power. 
The general public affairs of Great Britain are so 
interwoven with its commercial prosperity^ that whatever 
disturbs the faith of the thinking part of the community 
in the capacity and stability of the confidential servants of 
the Crown at home, weakens the confidence of those who 
are agents abroad, whether they are ambassadors extraor- 
dinary, consuls, or the servants of merchants for the con- 
ducting those vast commercial transactions which attach 
themselves to so many interests connected with the gran- 
deur of the British empire. 

We believe that if a powerful government had existed in 
England, when Mr. Hume, in the House of Commons, 
made the celebrated speech in favour of Mr. Papineau and 
the Canadian insurgents, he might not have indulged 
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in such language, or it would not have had vith the 
Canadians themselves, or with other states, both in 
Europe and America, the same effect. These incautious 
words of Mn Hume, in a few minutes, overthrew bis 
labours in Parliament for thirty years, when constaDtlT 
urging those penny wise reductions, which fixthemselTesiii 
the mind of the vulgar. 

For we will venture to assert, that if a fair account coqU 
be given of the expenses incidental to the military opera- 
tions alone, which it has been necessary to adopt to put 
down that rebellion, and could be placed in juxtaposi- 
tion to the savings of the public money ; not only 
reductions which Mr. Hume from time to time has 
into effect, but those which he desired the legislature to 
adopt — those the government refused, and the two Houses oi 
Parliament resisted — it would be found, that expenses 
incidental to the Canadian rebellion, form a balance U 
would leave the amount of Mr. Hume's savings as figuris;' 
pretty nearly at zero — nothing, or worse than nothing, b 
short, the balance would be against Mr. Hume. 

Again, if the derangement of our commercial rela- 
tionship, which this outbreak in Canada alone produced 
could be fairly estimated, the loss to the mercantile 
world, and consequently to the new creation of wealth to 
the British empire and its dependencies, — even an exami- 
nation of this sole account, would place the gains of ^^- 
Hume^s anticipated economy far below the losses whicli 
the mercantile world connected with Great Britain o^ 
suffered, in consequence of his indiscreet parlance. SettiO:^ 
aside the permanent expenditure which the outbreak ^ 
entailed both upon the mother country and Canada w^ 
years hereafter. 

Why had such idle talk this effect?— because the execu- 
tive government was feeble. Furthermore, when weak eic* 
cutive power rules England, the effect in her external ^^ 
is felt more suddenly and lasts more permanently, than in ^ 
domestic affairs ; for distant colonial governments have dJ' j 
security for their political conduct, but what a po^®* 
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executive authority at home can offer. They cannot inspire 
confidence in those they govern, having none themselves 
in that power whose instructions they are bound to obey. 

Thus we believe that if the government of Lord 
Melbourne had been other than it was, the world would 
not have witnessed so singular a display as that made 
by the late Lord Durham, when Governor-general of 
Canada, because he did not choose willingly and publicly 
to declare his submission to the construction put on a part 
of his policy, by the legislature of his country at home. 

If his Lordship had been displeased with the proceedings 
that had taken place in the national Parliament, he should 
have concealed his dissatisfaction, especially from those he 
ruled. He ought not to have quitted his post, but have awaited 
the arrival of his successor ; he should have abstained from 
giving utterance to his complaints, till he had assumed his 
situation as a private and independent individual in the 
House of Lords. 

His Lordship, by this conduct,,did not show a wise know- 
ledge of old Whig principles, but a ready adherence to 
Radical modern philosophy. He vented his wrath against 
the House of Lords, forgetting that it was not the execu- 
tive, but a part of the legislative authority of the country, 
which did not deal with the policy of his government of 
Canada alone, but with the legality of the application of 
certain laws, which, they said, he had not exercised in the 
spirit of constitutional right His Lordship forgot that 
he was but the agent of the Queen^s ministers. It was 
not he, but they, who were responsible to the people, 
through the legislature, for the acts of the Governor- 
general in Canada. The question was the wisdom and the 
discretion of the advice given by Lord Melbourne's govern- 
ment to her Majesty, in the exercise of her prerogative in 
favour of the noble lord. 

We are of opinion also, if the late government of England 
had enjoyed the confidence of the people either at home or 
abroad, certain difficulties in the financial affairs of our In- 
dian Empire would not have taken place, and the late Go- 
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▼ernor General, Lord Auckland, would have had to meet 
but few of the impediments that postponed his carrying 
into effect loans, which the exigencies of the Indian go?em- 
ment required ; whilst probably these very exigencies 
themselves would not have arisen, had her Majesty Queen 
Victoria's servants more wisely directed the policy of the 
local governments of her Indian Empire. 

We think a slight knowledge of the principles wbicb 
directed Lord Wellesley's government of India demon- 
strates the truth of this assertion. For how could tbat 
great man have met the financial difficulties of his Indian 
government, if he had not inspired with confidence in his 
measures the mercantile body of India ? With all tiie 
Marquises vast ability, could he ever have acquired tbi: 
confidence but from the strength of the executive govern- 
ment of Mr. Pitt ? 

These few words may illustrate to foreigners some o. 
the errors they fall into with regard to the mercantile 
policy and commercial interests of Great Britain. Small 
indeed is that portion of her interest, which the prol«- 
bitory laws and protecting duties of European continetital 
policy affect. No one worthy of the name of a Btiti^ 
statesman, should behold with jealousy any efforts mao* 
by the continent of Europe to benefit its manufactaral 
prosperity, or to increase its commercial interests, either 
with her own population or more distant connexions. 

Let us suppose the fact to be, that in conseqtience oi 
the over productions of manufactories, the cheapness o' 
labour,* and other circumstances, the continent of Europe 
can sell her manufactured productions at a cheaper rate 
than similar ones, the work of the more expensive EngW 
artisan ; and that they can be purchased at the foreign Iooib 
or manufactory, for exportation at a minimum price. 

When the continent of Europe has reached this success, 

• We are satisfied that this is a vulgar error. The lahour of tli« 
English artizan comes cheaper to his employer than does thatofthe 
foreigner to his. 
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the trader then has only put his foot upon one step of an 
interminable ladder. If he undersells the British manu- 
facturer at a remunerating price for home consumption, 
how much is the risk and the price augmented, before 
these continental goods reach transatlantic and distant 
markets ? 

The days of miracles are passed ; but they must come 
again, before continental states can place their maritime 
skill, or their quality or quantity of naval mercantile means, 
in such a condition as to compete with those of England. 

Besides which, if they had the means to place upon 
a perfect equality their mercantile navy, how are they to 
establish at once, that long-fixed and vast interchange of 
political and commercial interests, which the habits of two 
centuries, growing out of a continuous intercourse with 
distant countries, the result of sanguinary and victorious 
wars, vast conquests, followed by a sound and extensive 
colonial policy alone could effect ? This power extending 
to almost countless millions of human beings ! 

We have always looked upon the question of free trade 
connected with the recent coquetting with continental states 
by the late government of England, to be mere political 
trash, for the purpose of appearing to " tell all things at 
all times to the people ;^ — as a miserable submission to 
popular legislation by Lord Melbourne's government, 
instead of a full and just exercise of the power with all 
its responsibility, with which the British constitution invests 
the servants of the Crown. 

We cannot help recommending to English, as well 
as foreign readers, when they study the writings of these 
free-trade-principle gentlemen, (some of whom we have 
alluded to,) who were delegated by Lord Palmerston to 
invite the continental states to listen to their parlance, to 
** beware of the scribes which desire to walk in long robes, 
and love greetings in the markets, and the highest seats in 
the synagogues, and the chief rooms at feasts." 

In our previous observations with regard to free trade 
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in corn and timber, but especially the former, we bave 
studiously avoided entering into what might be called, 
the landed side of the question. In doing 80> it is 
not because we wish to avoid partaking of the censure 
which the Lords Fitzwilliam and Radnor heaped upon 
formerly Mr. Baring, now Lord Ashburton-^that as a 
landed proprietor we want to maintain an undue mono- 
poly for the purpose of making our ^* one pound gain teof 
but from a firm conviction that the prosperity of the landed 
interest is immediately necessary, to permanent manuk- 
tural and commercial progress, not only in England, but in 
every other country. 

We cannot do better than leave this part of the question 
to the extract, in another part of these pages, of the speecli 
of Lord Howick, now Lord Grey, in the House of Codi- 
mons. For if that speech when delivered was Whig doctrbe, 
and honest ; now it ought to be Whig policy ; and must be 
now more than ever — absolute wisdom. 

This truth is obvious (as far as Great Britain is coDcemed) 
from the incontrovertible fact that appears from the various 
reports, which for a series of years have emanated from 
committees of inquiry in both Houses of ParliaoeDt 
These documents set forth beyond dispute, that the 
larger creation of new wealth finds its maximum wbeo 
British agriculture in all its branches prospers, or falls to 
the minimum when the general interests of agriculture are 
in decadence. 

Selden, (the Learned, as he is called,) in his annotations 
upon Sir Nathaniel Bacon's Discourse of the Law and Con- 
stitution of England, says, that *' the Lord Keeper of tiie 
Seals had sucked blood and fat from the Chief Justiciary oi 
all England, till he had left him hardly the name and titit 
of Lord." 

Our opinion is, that if popular legislative authority ever 
runs such riot as to pass suddenly an enactment founded upon 
the principles of free trade, which is calculated to derange 
the landed interest in Great Britain, it will remove from tbe 
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commerce of the country its blood and fat ; and furthermore, 
we believe that if this system should be carried into effect, 
so that it becomes the interest of British merchants 
to buy up gold and silver in the markets of the world, 
specie so obtained, to send to other countries in exchange 
for corn and timber, and not in exchange for manufactures, 
will be taking away from the people of every class, their 
blood and fat, whilst it will be offering the governments 
of Russia and Prussia the too easy possession of those 
very sinews of war which they have now a difficulty in 
obtaining. 

Great Britain, by such a system, will be exciting these 
states at some future period to adopt a continental system, 
not in unison with a wholesome balance of the powers in 
Europe ; which it must ever be the true policy of England 
and Europe to endeavour to maintain ; the only one that can 
unite them in one large comprehension, having a due re- 
gard for individual and national rights. 

If the monetary system of Great Britain is to continue 
under its present influences ; if the past be any guide to 
the future ; if a reference to the recent transactions between 
the Bank of England and that of France, the one giving its 
paper for the goldof the other; the great absorption of wealth, 
and consequent loss to the Bank of England ; the derange- 
ment of commercial affairs which this operation produced, 
and even now continues to be one of the causes which has 
excited manufactural distress; and that these ills have 
arisen, in some degree^ from but a partial and temporary 
trade between money and corn, it is obvious that if this 
traffic were to be made continuous under the favour of 
legislative enactment, it not only would derange England's 
mercantile and trading policy with Europe, but also with 
other countries, and the demand of British merchants for 
gold and silevr to be derived from abroad, would be so great 
as permanently to affect the exchange and the value both 
of paper and metallic currency, now pretty generally in 
favour of Great Britain. 

We cannot help thinking, that if this free-trade principle 
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were to be carried into effect, not only the price of con 
or bread to the English labourer and artisan would have 
to be settled at the good-will and pleasure of the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Prussia ; but that A 
article of bread, through the value of wheat, would become 
as uncertain a subject for speculation with the monied in- 
terest, (and consequently of fluctuation,) as Spanish secu- 
rities are, and were, upon the English Stock Exchange; or 
the Banque Belgique in that of France. 

We are ready to admit and sympathise with the great i^ 
tress which exists at present amongst the unemployed maDB 
factural artisans in England ; but we cannot allow thattk 
adoption of free-trade principles would remove their di' 
tresses. Nor that the views taken of their situation, eife 
by continental writers, or by many persons connected wii 
manufactural interests, who have given their opinions 
the cause of this evil, in the British Parliament, have 
wise or comprehensive. 

If political confidence in the executive power affects,}: 
we say it has done, mercantile enterprise in England, ^^ 
want of such confidence must restrict sound mercantile 
credit. Are not the political affairs, the little war^i^ 
which England has been engaged, sufficient to occasion tk 
present distress? 

Sir Robert Peel met the observation that these difficufe 
were permanent, in Parliament, by a conclusive and in^ 
fragable denial, supported by a plain simple statement 
fact, from which there could be no retrograding— the ac 
count officially given of the enormous increase of exports 
and imports, to and from Great Britain, in the last fe* 
years.* 

But does this distress among the artisans exist to 
extent free-trade-principle gentlemen would wish toW 
supposed? Sir Robert Peel again gave a death-hlowtn 
this exaggeration ; for he produced the returns ol ^^ 
money paid into the savings banks, at the very time perso" 

* Vide Appendix. 
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in Parliament were proclaiming aloud the permanent causes, 
which were likely to continue this excess of want. 

It was plainly set forth by these returns, that a slight 
i diminution alone had taken place in such deposits, generally 
I arising from the savings of these persons ; and that payments 
; out of their surplus means had been economising, whilst there 
i was a diminution of the sums drawn forth from these 
: deposits.* 

We would ask, what is the condition of the continental 
; artisan ? Is he better or worse oiF in England than he is in 
r France ? In order, that we may not be supposed, either by 
. the foreign reader or our countrymen, to deal in exaggera- 
^ tion, we insert the following long document, totidem verbis^ 
,. taken from a publication called << The Manners and Habits 
of France."t The document, as the reader will perceive, 
, sets forth a frightful colouring of human misery. 

Who will declare that such is a true picture of the per- 
manent state of distress of the English artisan ? 

We must trouble the reader with some more extracts — 
the report made to the Belgian Chambers by a commis- 
sion sent to inquire into the state of the industrious classes 
I of that country, which has grown up since its separation 
from Holland. J 

We defy any one to say, these two documents do not 

clearly set forth that the evils which have been so loudly 

complained ot, and justly so, in England, as the result of 

overtrading, are not exemplified by the long extract we have 

' taken from the publication, and go far beyond any such evil 

' that has ever existed in England. 

Furthermore, we contend that the extracts from the la- 
bours of the commission, which reports to the Belgian 
Chambers, afford a clear demonstration that a corn ex- 
' porting country like Belgium, is obliged to occupy itself 
with that very consideration — the fixed price and certain 

* See Appendix. + See Appendix and speech of M. Cutzen. 

f We have not been allowed to insert this document in the 
Appendix, in its full integrity, as it is considered to be a private 
communication. 

H 
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supply of food for its population ; which at once overthrows 
the whole argument of free traders and political economists, 
as recently urged in the House of Commons; whereas 
England is an importing country, Belgium producing 
generally three years' surplus, above its consumption, and 
England not growing enough on an average of good harvest 
for its annual consumption. 

Here, then, are two new governments, France and Bel- 
gium, hot from the efforts of unsuccessful revolution, and 
the application to practice of the most approved theories, 
telling their own tale of woe and misery. In fact, exposing 
the failure of one of the avowed objects of their revolutions 
— ^the better condition of the industrious classes of society. 

These documents, taken together, may be considered as 
an honest and fair exposition of the misery that affects the 
industrious classes in the better parts of manufactural and 
agricultural Europe; as most assuredly Belgium and France 
are the two richest countries in both these acquirements of 
national wealth, which the European continent furnishes ; 
both having endeavoured to push their interests by an 
application of the best, or rather the most fashionable, of 
theories. 

However, the distress which afllicts the indigent artisan 
on the continent of Europe, is but at its beginning, for it is 
only within a very short period of time that the continental 
manufacturer has discovered the necessity of employing 
improved machinery. It is well known that all new em- 
ployment of machinery produces first a great decrease of 
the demand for manual labour, whilst it equally commands 
the possession, on the part of the manufacturer, of increase 
ed skill and capital. Now, skill and capital are precisely 
the two elements of power which are wanting on the conti- 
nent of Europe, but are found in prodigality throughout 
Great Britain.* 

It must be recollected that where no constitutional go- 
vernment exists, directed by open legislative assemblies, 
such as flourish in France, Belgium, and Holland, docu- 
• Vide Appendix. — Report on the linen trade^ &c. 
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ments, like those we have inserted in the Appendix, may 
find their way to the cabinet of Prussia, and the heads of 
other Germanic states, but they will not be laid before the 
publie. However, it is notorious that the artisans in Ger- 
many are beginning to labour under the same wants as 
those which exist in France. 

Some years ago, and not a very long while since, conti- 
nental writers, and very able practical statesmen, were 
deluded by the doctrines of theorists, to believe that profit- 
able industry in England, whether as it regarded manufac* 
tural or agricultural productions, had advanced to its 
climax; that these mutations in the progress of human 
events, whether they attach themselves to individual or 
national interests, were undergoing in Great Britain one of 
their modem revolutions. 

If proud Carthage, as they called England, were not to be 
subdued by the modern Scipio, Napoleon, its decline and 
fall had commenced like that of the Roman empire (which 
fell from the weight and extent of its vast dominions, 
though it was the creator of the wealth and power of the 
world) ; because England has not been led away by the 
splendour of prosperity to lose sight of the honest means 
by which to secure useful attainments. — " Tamen splendi- 
diuB hsec ah eis difl^eruntur, quibus, quidquam honestum 
est, idem utile videtur, nee utile quidquam, quod non 
honestum; quam ab iis quibus, aut honestum aliquid non 
utile, aut utile non honestum." — Cicero. 

The continent of Europe in attempting to rival England 
in her manufactural prosperity, has brought into being 
disorders inseparable from any long-established system, that 
is to regulate such fluctuating interests as those of commerce 
and manufactures. 

llie manufactural power in France has grown up, during 
the last twenty years, never free from political interests. 
The documents we have herewith produced* set forth that 
the artisans connected with these manufactures are suffer- 
ing under a continuous state of misery and want, which, 

* Vide Appendix. 
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when similar distresses were pointed out by French econo- 
mists, as afflicting England, were said to be indicatory of 
national decline. 

It was asked by these wise foreboders, how such an 
order of society could be maintained ? Calculations were 
entered into, to show that if the distress continued or 
augmented, the money by law levied to support the indi- 
gent poor in England, must ultimately destroy what conti- 
nental gentlemen called its aristocratic and landed wealth. 
They affirmed, and truly enough, that the overthrow of 
these riches would throw down the barrier, upon wbicb 
rested England^s national power. 

We would advise France especially, to inquire how long 
that state of society, which is set forth by herself as 
forming the character of her artisan, can exist without en- 
tailing ultimately a permanent and heavy tax, similar to tb 
poor-law tax in England ? 

What becomes of the sound practice of constitutional go- 
vernment, when, instead of endeavouring to ameliorate the 
distress of its indigent population, the executive govern- 
ment and the legislature spend the surplus revenues, which 
might put bread in the mouths of the starving, in that 
silly delusion of granting premiums for the manufactory of 
articles of luxury, which they are to supply to nobody knows 
who ; and which ultimately remain in their museums, arelie 
of what might be done, if a market could be commanded iff 
take off such produce,* 

Either, then, the manufacturers of the continent of 
Europe, must open suddenly new markets to take off their 
supply (beyond the demand) which has been accumulat- 
ing during the last eight years ; or the poverty and distress 
set forth by the documents we have inserted in the Ap- 
pendix, must advance to a degree frightful for humanity to 
contemplate. 

Not only must it overthrow profitable or unprofitable in- 
dustry, but shake to the very centre all theories, and e^ery 
practice, of civil government, which the policy or the vis- 

* Vide Appendix, Rail-roads. 
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dom of human institutions has attempted for the govern- 
ment of mankind, in all stages of society. 

As Lord Bacon said of old, « the rebellion of the belly is 
the most frightful of all rebellions." It was proved to be so 
by the French revolution, which sent to the scaflFold Lewis the 
16th. For, if that revolution did not absolutely grow out of 
the rebellion of the belly, its completion, its horrors, and the 
sting it has left, grew out of the vast distresses which 
affected the very class of persons in the same country, 
France, to which our iwerted document referg. 

But, in fact, the Powers of the continent are already 
driven to a most dangerous system for the relief of the poor. 
The Appendix, which sets forth certain extracts from 
speeches in the Belgian legislature, shows that a hundred 
thousand francs are to be given from the revenues of the 
State, to assist the indigent artisans in certain parts of 
Belgium, where the linen trade has failed, upon the under- 
standing that two hundred thousand more are to be pro- 
vided by the affluent residing in those localities, where this 
distress exists. It is quite clear, from the perusal of these 
extracts in the Appendix, that the personal safety of the 
inhabitants themselves, and that of their property from de- 
vastation and plunder, commands their contributing a larger 
portion of this relief. Has such a state of society ever 
existed in England ? 

It is quite true that the poor-law system in England, 
in the progress of time, became, in its execution, subject to 
abuse, like most complicated legislative enactments, though 
in its origin it was pure and simple, when passed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, to prevent itinerant vagabondage. 
Probably they who had possessed themselves of the lands 
of religious houses during the reign of her Majesty's father, 
King Henry the 8th, enjoyed the rents and profits, whilst 
they forgot to take upon themselves, in some respects, the 
voluntary, and in others the compulsory, obligations which 
forced these houses, out of their landed possessions, to pro- 
vide for the indigent in their own neighbourhood. And, in 
all probability, this very Act of Parliament of Queen Eliza- 
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beth'sy was but a return to a compulsory policy, to keep 
down what her minister Lord Bacon called the war of the 
belly. 

When, then, the theory, abstract principle, and political 
economy of modern politicians, had been let loose in Eng- 
land, to make trial of this legislative measure, and to 
make changes, which they called improvements, they met 
with a strong illustration of the folly of their own theory; 
for they were obliged to return to the old principle, that 
originally directed the establishment of a Poor Law. In- 
stead of getting rid of the law altogether, they had to rectify 
those errors in its application, still retaining its principle, 
making only those alterations in the details and in its execu- 
tion, which became necessary, owing to the altered state of 
society, which had taken place during that period of time- 
some hundreds of years ! 

Is it not in the nature of human affairs that such a lav, 
in the progress of time, should become open to great abuses 
in its execution ? But the principle of the law itself vds 
good, benevolent and just, because, when it was formed, it 
was not metaphysical or theoretic, any more than is the 
new law, so much cried out against, and which continental 
writers have stigmatised as barbarously oppressive ; altbougii 
the execution of these laws, we admit, has been mo^ 
oppressive, we have no doubt that the continuation of the 
exercise of injustice has lasted longer than it would bave 
done, if Great Britain's late executive government had been 
powerful, instead of being powerless. 

It was said, and plausibly enough, by continental writersj 
•• How can a country, already overloaded by so enormous 
a debt, bear up against an expenditure that exceeds an 
imaginative not a real amount; when, upon the back of 
this burthen, comes an ever-increasing annual payment for 
the support of the poor, levied upon profitable industry' 
and the surplus income of its people ; taken for the benefit 
of the poor alone ; which, we believe, has fluctuated in ^ 
average of years from [seven to twelve millions sterling 
annually ?'* 
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We admit the force of this argument^ provided you are 
to judge of the national wealth and policy of England 
through metaphysical and abstract principle reasoning; but 
we deny its truth or justice, when you pass aside theory, to 
let it follow, but not lead practice. 

If a system has existed in a country for upwiurds of two 
hundred years, that affected all classes of persons who had 
any surplus income, either derived from profitable industry 
or otherwise, who are to be taxed, not for the benefit of the 
general wants of the State, but for the support of their own 
fellow-subjects who fall into indigence; and that, notwith- 
standing this enormous total, of seven and twelve millions, 
and the interest of the debt, the country itself is creating 
annually new wealth, from its profitable industry, skilful 
application of its capital in distant regions of the world, 
as well as within itself: — then the very abuse of this Poor 
Law, as well as its long continuance in abuse, affords not 
only a signal instance of the solidity of the nation's wealth, 
but a remarkable illustration of how varied are the elements 
and elasticity of the prosperity, inherent to the social order 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain. 

If we have accurately described, in the former part of 
this pamphlet^ the present state of continental manufao- 
tural distress, which the documents emanating from France 
and Belgium, herewith inserted in the Appendix, fully 
set forth, — what is the course of policy which opens 
itself to continental States, and by which they are to 
remedy the frightful evil, which they themselves allow, 
afflicts their unemployed artisan ? Why, they must either 
tax their people generally, through the means of a poor- 
law, after the fashion of Great Britain; or, they must 
take large sums of money from the government expenditure 
to relieve this distress; otherwise their manufactures and 
their commercial system will receive a blow such as Eng- 
land has never yet had to contend with— they must fall, 
to rise no more."^ 

It is one thing to look back to the days of Queen Eliza* 

* Vide Appendix, Mr. Von Cutzen's speecb. 
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beth, after laws have progressively advanced, as the wants 
and wealth of the nation increased, and with which ih 
people have been familiar for centuries, and then to regu- 
late the operation of a kind of sinking fund, taken out ol 
the surplus income of the wealthy, as the Poor Laws ori- 
ginally were to provide for indigence and want It is 
another to attempt to palliate the evil by a new tax, widi 
the name of which the people are not acquainted, after 
having suddenly set up a vehement race with an old esta- 
blished manufactural and agricultural country like Great 
Britain, which really and in effect has been by new States 
against an old one, and then to attempt to establish per- 
fectly new laws, to which the people are totally unaccus- 
tomed. 

For, in fact, the states and governments of the contioeiit 
of Europe were so overrun and so changed in their go- 
vernmental and civil policy, by the military and absolute 
power to which they were obliged to submit, through the 
authority of the Emperor Napoleon, that nearly all Europe 
including especially France, as far as civil government and 
its mercantile and manufacturing policy was concerned, tad 
become a new State. 

We would ask, does the social order of these communities 
throughout every part of manufactural continental Europe) 
render it possible to adopt anything which approaches the 
English Poor Law tax ? Would such a system agree 
with the theory or practice of their governments ? Could 
such a tax be levied ? Where is the diffusion of universal 
surplus income to be found, on which to impose such 
a tax? 

Why then did not continental States consider practically) 
and not theoretically, what was the internal policy of Eng- 
land, before she pushed her manufactural establishments in 
the way she has done F whether they be theorists, lovers of 
ttie works of the metaphysical doctrines of the Baron de 
Montesquieu, or of the more modern publicists of theories 
either in France or Germany, we ask them if the progress 
of the Poor Laws in England, either in its good or evil ^ 
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not a strong illustration that it was long-established wise 
practice in opposition to new theory, that has enabled the 
manufactural prosperity of England to arrive at its com- 
manding position ; and we ask, moreover, if, in spite of the 
Poor Laws, as in spite of prohibitory and protecting duties 
and commercial laws, England has risen in commercial 
wealth as she has done, what is the practical merit of 
that system of government on the continent, which, with- 
out any of these stops and stays, in the short space of thirty 
years, has brought on their present difficulties ? How are 
continental States to remain as they are, and not retro- 
grade in prosperity, if the artisans continue in the state of 
destitution and vice, in which those of France are set forth 
to be, by the documents insert;jed in the Appendix ? 

We have not made these remarks, because we entertain 
any of that silly envy which foreigners believe Englishmen 
embrace, when they consider the efforts which continental 
states have made to urge their manufactural and com- 
mercial interests to a competition with those of Great 
Britain. We have stated in former pamphlets, what we re- 
peat here, that however much it may be advantageous to 
individual merchants of small means, both as to intellect 
and capital, to limit their commercial enterprises to the con- 
tinent of Europe, the real balance of trade in favour of 
England, such as it was proved in Parliament by Sir 
Robert Peel to be, is affected in a very partial degree by 
England's European commerce, compared with (as we have 
before stated) its exports and imports to distant countries. 
This is the traffic that really forms that extensive national 
mercantile and political power, which the continent of 
Europe can never accomplish, until God's providence, and 
not human wisdom, directs an alteration in European sta- 
tistics and continental topography. 

Foreigners are misled, as far as concerns England's 
European trade, by not making the distinction between 
what may be the interest of a few individual merchants and 
manufacturers, who find their wares undersold in the mar- 
kets of Europe, owing to European continental commercial 
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enterpri8e» and that of the British nation at large. Thii 
mistake takes root in the minds of foreign and political 
economists, when they find English capital, together with 
mercantile enterprise, quitting its native island and estabM- 
ing itself on the continent of Europe. 

Foreign politicians look upon such proceedings as am 
tory over the commercial enterprise and spirit ofOieii 
Britain; whereas, but too frequently it is no more than a 
fruiUess efibrt on the part of shallow adventurers. Perhaps 
in most cases such a transfer of capital and intelligence only 
arises, when the trade itself which the merchant or the 
manufiftcturer attempts to carry into foreign states, has been 
supplanted in his own country hy a more improved systeD, 
which he wants the means or intelligence to adopt 

For our part, we wish the case were otherwise ; we 
desire to see EngUsh capital and skill flow into every part 
of the continent, because we believe that unless a weli-jv- 
gulated system of commercial enterprise and productive is- 
dustry throughout Europe generally, grows out of the suTfk 
wealth of individuals, employed at their own risk and peiil; 
the artisan will never find his interests regulated by ii^ 
State upon the philanthropic principles they are io 
England. 

For we believe those continental states, and France es- 
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pecially, in establishing manufactural wealth, and embraciog 
only a portion of the policy of Great Britain, and forgettiDe 
the essential protection which the laws of that country affoiQ 
to the indigent, are laying the foundation of this prospentf 
upon an inflammable basis, which is sure, one day or other, 
to blow into the air the whole fabric of her domestic policji 
as to manufactural stability, which will disturb the peace of 
the world. 

Is it not then a singular exempliflcation of the fallacy <» 
the theory of modern politicians, in opposition to practice,^^ 
find that two great evils, which have affected the policy ^ 
Great Britain for so lengthened a period of time,— which 
have been represented to have been occasioned, both ioao^ 
out of the two Houses of Parliament, by the gradual 
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of the old machine of government, and which, in Great 
Britain, it took the progress of two centuries to grow into 
dangerous maturity, should now be the very two evils (one 
the distresses of the industrious labourer, and the means 
of relieving his indigence ; — the other, the exertions of an 
oligarchical power which impedes public affairs,) which 
flourish in frightful maturity in the New States, and which 
were said by political economists themselves, to have arisen, 
in consequence of the theory that established the old go- 
vernment, under which such evils were created, having 
proved imperfect? 

At last the perfect theory, as they call it, is brought into 
being on the continent of Europe, and in France, where a 
constitutional government is established upon the approved 
theory of what is called the British constitution, which theory 
is to avoid those practical evils, which the progress of time 
has brought in England to maturity. 

With its birth it brings forth almost simultaneously 
the very same ills, only to a greater extent, without 
providing any means whatever to mitigate their frightful 
consequences* At one and the same time the old go- 
vernment of Great Britain has, by improved laws, got rid of 
the two evils — improper oligarchical authority, and a better 
provision for the distresses of the industrious classes — 
whilst the new government of France is labouring under 
one of these evils, an oligarchical power, affecting its com- 
mercial and political rights, far beyond any extent to which 
such authority has ever been exercised in England at any 
period of her history. 

Whilst the second evil affects the industrious; poor in 
this new government, who are also in a state of 'distress, 
without possessing the means, by law, of procuring) relief; 
whereas in the old state, they always were legally t^ntitled 
to demand support So much then for approved a>bd im- 
proved theory, in opposition to long-established and ^ effec- 
tive practice ; although these poUtical economists say .' that 
all government is made for the benefit of the people. 

We wish that when political economists and mode-.'^^ 
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philosophers, not only in their own country, but al 
cry out so loudly, and bewail, we fear we might saj 
rejoice, at the distress in England, they would turn im 
attention ,to a relative comparison of the nature of dis- 
tress in England, with that of the continent The first 
test we should recommend them by which to try tbeir 
relative distress, would be to take a general return of tlie 
population of both countries, congregated in masses k 
towns. They will find that one>third more of food by ead: 
individual is consumed in London than at Paris ; and tk 
rate is higher in favour of Great Britain in other parts i 
the continent of Europe. 

It was necessary for us to advance thus far, vii 
regard to some details affecting the policy of Gie£ 
Britun, which at first sight may appear irrevelaotts 
our original purpose ; and it was equally desirable tk 
we should not leave other remarks unnoticed, with refe- 
ence to European continental States, and to some matten 
relative to their domestic and political affairs. We hart 
done so, slightly we admit But a larger digression 
not have illustrated our argument a bit the more 
our opinion is tenable, only if our facts be true; and a: 
we do not write to inform the very ignorant, or tc 
attempt to lead the judgment of the very learned, ^ 
can only leave the plain-thinking to refer to those or- 
dinary channels of information which are open to the wise 
as well as those wanting in wisdom; and both will findjVC 
flatter ourselves, that our statements, and deductions i^ 
those statements, are not wanting in truth. 

We must add one fact more, which came to our knoir- 

ledge, v^hen we were in the act of writing these pag^^ 

A secrfet commission from the different goyemments (» 

Europ(fe has lately visited England's manufactural pop"'^ 

tion. *'We believe they visited during the last few mon^ 

nearl'.V all the manufactural towns of Great BriUiD- 

Wh'iit does their visit ascertain ? this sentiment ; tb^t ^' 

the'W were to state what was the food and general liviDJ 

o^Y tlie British artisan, engaged then in full work, an(/ ^ 
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prosperity, it would appear to their fellow-labourers on 
the continent as an eastern fable. For they found that, 
even in their distress, the English never approached the 
misery of the continental artisans ; though they admit they 
saw a great deal in England : but they add, we never found 
an English artisan getting his own living, in prosperity, 
who did not eat wheaten bread, and, in this prosperity, no 
small quantity, and meat. Whereas on the continent they 
never in prosperity taste either wheaten bread or meat, and 
in their distress live almost entirely upon potatoes ; and if 
they have any bread at all, it is not wheaten, but rye of 
very bad quality. 

What is the food of the masons and bricklayers who 
work at public buildings in Belgium ? Potatoes and black 
bread six days in the week, and occasionally vegetable 
soup. How are they fed in England — those who work in 
the building of the Houses of Parliament for instance? 
Plenty of the quartern-loaf^^meat every day. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Nolure of the causes which recalled the ConaenratiTes to power- 
English patriotism — The Conservatives of 1841, and the W% 
of 1688 — Parallel between the events of both periods of timfr- 
The New Parliament — Strange conduct of Lord Brougham-Bl' 
Lordship's motion. 

It ifl then truth that it was not democracy, that it n 
not patrician power, not bribery and corruption, not tbt 
ignorant impatience of an oppressed people, that called 
into power the present Conservative government of Gita: 
Britain. It was a combination of causes, which, dDrio: 
the last eight years, was bringing to maturity that 
feeling, which Gibbon calls ^* that public virtue, w 
among the ancients isdenominated patriotism, is derivediroQ 
a strong sense of our own interest in the preservation d 
prosperity of the free government of which we are mcJ^ 
hers." It was the "nouveaux richesses," a new creation of 
interest, which grew out of a similar creation of wealth 
owing to the success of the war against NapoleoD} ii^ 
first won the Reform Bill, and brought a new interest '^ 
the legislation, which overthew an oligarchical fof&) 
that formerly clogged the exercise of English patriotisO' 

We would ask the historian, the philosopher, and toe 
politician, to point out even in Rome itself, at the tii^ 
when the Eternal City was the seat of arts, luxury, re&e* 
ment, and not devoid of patriotism ; from the days ol 
heathen mythology, through the middle ages, during tb^ 
most flourishing period of the Italian Republics in 
troublous period of Lewis XIV's reign, down to 
Manchester riots 1817, and Corn Bill insurrection i^i 
London, when were partly destroyed the houses of severf 
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ministers, especially that of the present Lord RipoD)— we 
would ask, whether appeals to the people throughout these 
ages similar to that which was made to them by Lord Mel- 
bourne's government, made even by the most miserable of 
factions, have not been always responded to by deeds of 
violence and anarchy ? 

How comes it then, that if history points out, that power- 
less factions have excited to riot and rebellion the people, 
when they have held out to them, falsely or truly, that laws, 
which affected the price or the importation of grain to give 
them bread cheap, or its exportation not continue to render 
it so, was a policy to maintain the power and riches of the 
elevated part of the community, by oppressing the more 
needy. How comes it, we ask, that when a cry of cheap 
bread was raised, accompanied by the speeches of the two 
noble Lords, Radnor and Fitzwilliam, to whom we alluded 
in a former part of this pamphlet, as well as of others, 
whose names it would be unnecessary to mention, many 
of them members of her Majesty's government ; how comes 
it that a government making a large, and, as we have 
said before, an unconstitutional use of the sovereign's 
name, with all this royal and governmental power, should 
have failed in 1841, in doing that, which a political party 
strong enough to form a fraction in any state in any age, 
has always succeeded in effecting ? 

It is notorious, that the government of Lord Melbourne 
did adopt this reprehensible course, at all times most 
dangerous and wicked, but doubly so when used by a 
government, on the eve of a general election, to excite 
the passions of the people; by inducing them to believe 
that the policy of the Queen's government was guided by 
a purer sentiment with regard to the general interest of the 
state, and the well-being of the suffering classes of the 
community, than that of their opponents, at a time when 
there was in the country great individual distress. 

The result of the general election of 1841, proved that 
the people were not deluded by this attempt Why were 
they not so ? because the very power which exists in the 
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new country, France, (an oligarchy,) had ceased to exist in 
the old country, England: whilst its overthrow brought a 
class of society unknown to continental Europe, and espe- 
dally to France, into political operation, in lieu of an oligar- 
chical authority, which had equally existed there; but 
which was removed by the Reform BilL Thus there came 
immediately in contact with the people a class, who, do 
longer being shut out firom becoming the members of a 
free parliament, had an interest in its preservation, the 
people's and their own prosperity* This new creation ex. 
cited generally that noble principle, the antique Roma« 
called patriotism. 

A very different sentiment, indeed, from the revolatio' 
nary one, which directed the overthrow of Charles X^ and 
the Belgian revolution. These revolutions were the fruk 
of modem continental patriotism ; that is, to set up a theorr 
to create imaginary prosperity, not for the preservatioD 
of old-established political rights, but for foul destruction: 
the exchange of many new lamps for the old one. The 
English revolution, that set up the Reform Bill, and tbe 
slow but certain growth that brought to maturity Consei- 
vative power, were all of one and the same character: 
patriotism in its Roman sense, another term ior Cw^- 
vatietn. It was the new burnishing of the old lamp II 

In considering the many political convulsions wbich 
have afflicted England, together with those which from 
time to time have overthrown other modern States m 
Europe, we think the impartial observer would come to 
this conclusion : that in the one country, England, they 
have been marked by a steady national character ; a desii« 
slowly to remove evils, but not till they have undergone 
long and laborious discussion, and have received the assent 
as to their being evils by the powerful in the legislature 
Whereas .commotion, rebellion, and resistance to govern- 
ments in the continent of Europe, have all the same tjp^' 
the efforts of the supposed-to-be oppressed against the pre* 
sumed oppressor. It seldom has been from a belief BWODgst 
the mixed classes of society that evil existed ; such as it W 
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been set forth to be, either in principle or detail, by preyi- 
ous legislative discussion* 

The growth of time shows that change is necessary, not 
to overthrow, but to preserve old institutions, that the set* 
ting up of new ones causes the same necessity, and pro- 
vokes the more ready overthrow, for change in new states 
is entire subversion. 

It was the deceit of Oliver Cromwell, and the effect of 
thai deceit on himself hurrying on the difficulties of the 
state beyond what the original malcontents in Charles the 
First^s reign foresaw, when they pointed out real evils that 
caused the revolutionists to derange public affairs, more 
rapidly and effectually than they had anticipated or wished. 
This it was, that forced upon the English regicide the 
Protectorate, and gave to England a new form of govern* 
ment But was it not the attachment of the people of 
England to their old institutions, which prevented Oliver 
Cromwell from arriving at his object in supporting his 
power, probably by changing it to a monarchy, or re-esta- 
blishing the ancient legislative bodies of Parliament ? 

In like manner, the very same cause produced a similar 
effect in France in 1830. The Revolution of the Barri- 
cades had not for its original purpose the investing of the 
Duke of Orleans with the crown. The regal power he 
obtained was to annul a continuation of anarchy. What 
at this moment is the security to France that she will retain 
her dvil liberty ? 

It is true that Napoleon feared the same authority as 
Oliver Cromwell, and as emperor kept his legislative coun- 
cil subservient to his imperial commands. Why was he 
enabled to do so ? Because the Emperor of France ruled 
over all that was of his own creation. But Oliver Crom- 
well had still left behind a constitution, which even in its 
vrounded condition he did not dare to re-establish. There 
was nothing left in France— all was destroyed. 

The Emperor of France did not apprehend that the na- 
tion, over which he ruled, would return to its ancient in- 
stitutions, or call back the deposed dynasty to the throne 
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he occupied. Considering the chaos from which General 
Bonaparte, afterwards as Consul in civil government, and 
in the field as a military captain, retrieved Us country, 
neither his consulate or imperial rule comes under tbe 
designation of an usurpation, whilst that of Oliver Crom* 
well was a hrutal usurpation, obtained by a flagrant act ol 
regicide. Still the old British Constitution remained, ready 
to revive its energies on the first occasion. What wouU 
France give now to be in a similar situation ? 

In England, Oliver Cromweirs reign was evideDtlv 
looked upon by the people as usurpation. It was clear 
that a great part of the nation waited for some future 
period, Uie return of the ancient dynasty— the Stuarts 
No such event consoled the French nation^ as regarded tk 
return of the Bourbons* And when they did come bact 
most unexpectedly, the French people stipulated for a 
special order of government, not according to the old 
regime of the Bourbons ; whilst Charles II. ascended iA 
throne of his family without any stipulations whatever, cr 
any alteration in the constitutional practice and govemmen! 
of the country, as it had heretofore existed, excepting tbe 
abolition of the Star Chamber. 

Subsequently to this period of time changes have con- 
tinually followed each other ; but they have been all 
founded upon the old principles of the constitution, althoo^ti 
such as in other countries of modern Europe could do! 
have taken place, without anarchy and bloodshed, becaii^ 
their original constitution or government had been de 
stroyed. Must not this have arisen from a peculiarity" 
the national character, or a perfection in the practice o 
the British constitution ? — which renders it, on the od» 
hand, pliant to the sound and solidly-expressed pui'^ 
opinion of the enlightened ; whilst it knows how to resis 
the allurements of those who indulge in a policy that in: 
not borne the test of experience— more brilliant in theon 
than solid in practice ? We fear we cannot compte°[ 
our continental neighbours with possessing this nation^ 
qualification. 
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The overthrow of the late Whig government in 1841, 
vfBA produced by English feeling not very dissimilar from 
that which upset the government of the Stuarts, in 1688. 
We believe the recent precipitate burling to the earth of the 
Whig, Radical, and Irish agitation party is viewed by the 
people in England much in the same light as was, at the 
time, the removing James II. from the throne. The Con- 
servatives of 1841, and the Whigs of 1688, having for their 
ulterior object, the preserving of religious liberty, civil 
freedom against the shifts of weak government. 

The Stuarts were known to have connected themselves 
with the foreign policy of Lewis XIV. ; that certainly was 
not more dangerous to the independence of the British 
empire and its constitution in practice, than at one time 
threatened to be the intimate alliance of Lord Melbourne 
with that great sovereign lord and master of Ireland, Mr. 
O'Connell ; especially when Irish agitation threatened to 
unite itself with English Radicalism. 

As the Prince of Orange's accession to the crown of 
Great Britain laid the foundation for the overthrow of the 
policy of the French monarch ; so Sir Robert Peel's as- 
sumption of power will confirm O'Connell's decline and 
fall, as well as that of his faction, which to our thinking 
has already commenced. 

We ask our readers, if the following description of faction, 
from the pen of Sir William Temple, written in 1701, does 
not apply to English Radicalism, the O'Connell party of 
1841 ? *^ When complaints and discontents are sown among 
well-meaning m^en, they are sure to be cultivated by others 
that are ill and interested, and who cover their own ends 
under those of the public, and by the good and service of 
the nation mean nothing but their own. The practice 
begins of knaves upon the fools, of artificial and crafty men 
upon the simple and good; these easily follow and are 
caught, while the others lay trains, and pursue a gain wherein 
they design no other share than of zeal to their country, and 
danger to their company, but the gain and the quarry 
wholly ^to themselves. They blow up sparks that fall by 
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chancey or could not be avoided; or else throw them in 
wherever they find the stubble is dry. They find out mis- 
carriages wherever they are, and forge them often where 
they are not. They quarrel with the officers of the state; 
sometimes with the execution of laws, and at others with the 
institutions, how ancient and sacred soever. They make 
fears pass for dangers, and appearances for truth ; represent 
misfortunes for faults, and mole-hills for mountains; and by 
the persuasions of the vulgar, and pretences of patriots, or 
lovers of their country, at the same time they undermine 
the credit and authority of the government, and set uptbeir 
own. This raises a faction between those subjects that 
would support it, and those that would ruin it, or rather 
between those that possess the honour and advantages of 
it, and those that under pretence of reforming, design only, 
or chiefly, to change the hands it is in, and care little what 
becomes of the rest/' 

If we may compare the meaner thing to the greater, we 
shall find that the fall of Lewis XIV. was produced by 
causes similar to those which will command the fall of the 
two parties that have lately afflicted England and IrelaniL 
For certainly well-combined strength and the exercise of 
moderation in the uniting of Protestant power, was what 
established throughout Europe a moral influence against 
the grand monarque ; which caused him to end his days 
with a sad reminiscence of what he had been ; and bad the 
Melbourne government remained somewhat longer in 
office, Mr. O'Connell might, like the French king, have re- 
gretted not what he had, but what he might have, been. The 
Irish agitator's political position at the present time is in 
jeopardy, from causes not quite dissimilar from those which 
overthrew the power of Lewis XIV. ; who expired fiili in 
the recollection of the grandeur of Versailles. So Mr. 
O'Connell will burn out his repeal lamp in the festivities 
which belong to the civic chair of Dublin. 

When the remains of the Lord Mayor go — not to Saint 
Dennis — but to the family vault of Derrynane, he will be 
waked no doubt, according to the fashion of his country- 
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men, at no very distant period of time, unless Providence 
or something else, which interferes with God's blessing to 
mankind, delays for longer than usual his tarrying in this 
*^ sublunar vault,'' which he has made the theatre of his 
living glories. Our prophecy is not a good one, or our 
opinion of the sagacity of our Irish countrymen is not 
worthy of the praise we would bestow upon them for such 
a quality of mind, if the remains of Mr. O'Connell be not 
accompanied by the finest peasantry in the world, (who 
have paid him the penny-rate tribute,) much in the same 
way as the populace of France, (having been ground down 
by the heavy taxation of their idol,) followed the funeral 
pomp of the grand monarque — not with more loud and 
deserved execrations than those which ought to follow, 
from all well-wishers to Ireland, the extinction of the mortal 
light of the great agitator. 

It is true the Conservatives, in entering into power, have 
overthrown no royal dynasty ; but what Sergeant May- 
nard said to King William, << That if the Prince of Orange 
had not come he might have outlived the law itself," Sir 
Robert Peel might have told her Majesty, ^* that had the 
Conservatives not come into power, Queen Victoria would 
soon have outlived the British constitution itselL^ 

We do not think it is drawing much upon imagination, 
when we find a parallel between the recent assumption » by 
the Conservatives, of the government of the country, to 
that of the accession to the throne of Great Britain by the 
Prince of Orange. For though the tale of the history of 
the past would set it forth, that James II/s rule was over- 
thrown, because he had sent the bishops to the Tower; and 
though now it appears in living history, that Lord Mel- 
bourne's government was dissolved because it attempted to 
carry into efiect the system of free-trade, — this is but one 
of the many causes, which present themselves to an inquiring 
mind, that brought to an end the Whig government and the 
Whig system, as attempted to be exercised during the last 
eight years. We have a gratification in saying this, for it 
is what we pubUshed in 1 838^ wlien we foretold the fall of 
the Melbourne administration. 
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Undoubtedly, the sending the bishops to the Tower by 
James 11. accelerated that monarches folL This flagrant 
act united many parties in the state, who vere for a long 
time undecided in fiavottr of a change of dynasty. The 
exposure of the flagrant budget in 1841 united many poli- 
tical parties with the Conservatives ; the same principle 
called King William to the throne, viz. the establish- 
ment of a better system of government, whose practice 
would be that of Conservatism, whether in respect to civil 
or ecclesiastical rights; and moreover, property was as 
much an inherent question in the minds of the Whigs, and 
those who supported them in 1688, as it was in that of the 
Conservatives and their partisans in 1841. 

When King William of Nassau assembled a new Parlia- 
ment, his Majesty with great reluctance found himself 
obliged to have recourse to bribery and corruption. But 
nobody in Uiese days would attempt to turn round and say, 
that the Parliament assembled by these means (if it were 
venal) did not do good service to the country ; or that both 
Houses of the Legislature, at this atid the subsequent period 
of King William's reign, did not deal with bis Majesty 
more freely than perhaps any legislative assembly in Europe 
would now attempt towards a crowned head. 

The language of both Houses was pretty <dear ; there 
was no mistake in the expression of English feeling, that 
they sometimes indulged in, and thereby caused the ire of bis 
Majesty. We are told in history, that one member of the 
House of Commons compared an Act of King William to a 
** robbery in the highway;'* another called it ** a felony;* 
and the King declared publicly, that ^but for the disparity 
of condition between himself and the persons who had 
offered such an outrageous insult to his honour, he would 
have demanded personal satisfaction with his sword." We 
do not approve of the words, but we do the cause that pro- 
duced these most inflammable expressions. 

It is more than probable that bribery and corruption did 
influence the elections of 1841; but the influence used 
was not of the same character; it had ceased entirely to he 
oligarchical, as that was which existed in 1695, which Mr. 
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Pitt and Mr. Fox complained of, as being the main object 
that was attempted to be got rid of, and was overthrown 
by the Reform Bill. 

However, public feeling, at the elections of 1695, in some 
degree resembled that of 1841. Then the Whig interest 
generally prevailed at the elections, because the Whig 
interest at that period of time was the constitutional one, 
as the Conservative interest is now. At both periods of 
time (in 1695 as well as in 1841) — there were and are 
malcontents; and they complained, as they do now, in 
pretty nearly the same terms. 

It is singular enough, that the malcontents of 1695 
made use of, against the Whig party, the same cry at the 
elections, as the Radicals of 1841 : that the Lords used 
their interest and intelligence to injure the trade of Eng« 
land. Also, it is remarkable, how die attack which was 
made upon the Earl of Portland of that day, resembles 
that made upon Lord Ashburton^ (formerly Mn Baring,) 
recently in the House of Lords, to which we have alluded. 
However, the opinion of the country with regard to Lord 
Portland, in 1695, had much better grounds to rest upon 
than those attacks which were made by Lords Fitzwilliam 
and Radnor, upon the noble Lord of the present time. 

We verily believe, that for the last few years the conduct 
of the House of Commons (certainly of some members in 
that house) inspired the generality of the British nation 
with disgust ; as the historian says the patriots of 1695 
had done. We further are of opinion, that when the Con- 
servatives invoked the suffrage of the electors in 1841, 
they might have used the same expostulation which was 
adopted by a petition of the people in 1701 : ^^ That Eng- 
lishmen were no more to be slaves to Parliament than to 
kings; for that the name of the Conservative party was 
legion, and that they were many." 

We own, therefore, that at the opening of the new Par- 
liament, we read with deep sorrow and regret some, of the 
debates which took place upon the amendment to the 
address to the throne, on the royal speech, which was no 
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more than a reiteration of the motioD of the dissolved Par- 
liament, that had aucceeded in the Commonsy deelaratoiy 
of the incapacity of the late government 

There was something very atrange in so experienced a 
member of Parliament as Lord Brougham, (the burthen of 
whose parlance had been for some years in accordance witl 
the precise words and sentiments of the ameudmeDt,) 
declaring himself noncontent in his speech; although bis 
Lordship did not think fit to be guilty of the very outside 
of inconsistency, by voting against the amendment to the 
address. However, he declared himself (as it appeared 
from the newspapers) noncontent with the amendment, is 
the same breath that he justified the policy of its wording; 
by saying that the government iu meeting the policy li 
that amendment, when it came before them in the shape of 
a vote of censure from the late House of Commons, ai 
vised the crown wrongfully and injudiciously to exercise it^ 
prerogative — the very highest act of its prerogative— in dis- 
solving the old, and assembling a new. Parliament: therebj 
sending such a question themselves to the decision of the 
country, without being better acquainted with the public 
opinion of the people out of doors. This, his Lordship 
said, was most improvident advice ; a signal proo^ his 
Lordship added, of the incapacity of Lord Melbourne's 
administration. 

We should apprehend that when a minister of state is 
formally accused in Parliament of having recommen^ied 
the sovereign to exercise its prerogative injudiciously, even 
in the lesser matters of state affairs, he incurs the severest 
of censures ; at least, the opinion of the person who makes 
such an assertion, amounts to a declaration, that the 
government is either incapable, or something worse. But 
if it should advise the crown wrongfully to exercise its pre- 
rogative upon so integral and important a national question 
as a dissolution of Parliament, then there is no medicu re 
for him who accuses them. According to every usage i 
Parliament, he ought to go forward with the more serioci 
motion of impeachment, especially when such a heavy d<^ 
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cusation proceeds from aii Ex-Lord High Chancellor. 
The stopping short, where Lord Brougham limited his 
accusation to mere parlance, is a proof that his Lordship 
was not sincere, and that his speech was what Mr. Hume, 
in the other house, used to call a splash. 

But if this mode of meeting the amendment to the 
address, on the opening of the session of the new Parliar 
ment, was singular on the part of Lord Brougham, how 
still more eccentric was the notice of motion with which 
the noble Lord concluded the session ! His Lordship, not 
satisfied, as it would appear, with the people in the exercise 
of their elective franchise, (though it accorded with the 
public sentiments which the noble Lord himself had main- 
tained for some years in his place in the House of Lords, 
under the very Reform Bill,) after a speech of some length, 
declared that bribery and corruption had existed at the late 
general elections, to such an extent, that Parliament must 
take notice of the prevalence of this vice ; that at the next 
session he would prefer to the Lords a measure to this 
eiFect. Here his Lordship began and ended his intimation. 
He did not tell the House how he intended to rectify this evil: 
whether by gainsaying all he had previously said, when 
he took so active a part in passing the Reform Bill ; or by 
continuing to protect the child of his own adoption, for whose 
well-doing he made himself responsible to the country; or 
whether, on the destruction of his own oiFspring, he 

meant to take under his fostering care some of the many 
misbegotten bantlings, who were waiting to figure in the 

world, under the auspices of Radical and Irish agitation ; 

whether he intended to alter the elective franchise, to 

leave it where it was, or to have universal suffrage^ triennial 

Parliaments, or vote by ballot. 

It was impossible to gather from his Lordship's speech 

one jot more knowledge as to the extent to which bribery 

and corruption had continued in his belief, at the late 

elections, than could be obtained from public rumour. Or 

what was to be done, or to be proposed to be done by his 

Lordship, to remedy an evil, which he took up, but left 

where every one could find it — in newspaper, report. 
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Ib is said by Sbakspeare, that '' false rumour is worse 
than true wrongs;" now the spirit of Lord Brougham'8 
speech (as set forth in the newspapers) evidently bore the 
meaning that this excess of bribery and corruption had 
been more in the practice of the winning thao of the losing 
side, at the late general elections. 

If bis Lordship had walked into Peele's coffee-bouse, 
before be gave notice of his motion, and cast his eyes over 
the newpapers there filed for the last half century, be 
would have discovered that there never bad beep a general 
election where the losing party made an appeal tq thp 
people, who did not respond to such a call, in the sensie 
which those who invoked them assumed tQ be public 
opinion ; that the press in the interest of the defeated, did 
not cry out that their just and honest hop^ bad been over- 
thrown through the means of bribery and corruption, wbicb 
brawling, generally, has proved to have been false wrong} 
attempted to be made true, by &lse rumour. 

If the noUe Lord bad referred to bis wonderful speecb 
on the passing of the Reform Bill, (perh^p^pa as fine and 
eloquent display of the learning of a Brijtish constitutional 
jurist and English debater, as ever issued from within the 
walls of Parliament, equal to, and not even s^ond, from its 
comprehensiveness, to the statesmanlike oration of Lord 
Grey's) our memory must singularly fail us, (for we speak 
from recollection of what we heard at that tim^e, not having 
any report of his Lordship's speech before u^) if the noble 
Lord was not most eloquent and pointed in guarding those 
who anticipated signal and immediate results from this 
great measure, that it would put an end to bribery and 
corruption entirely ; he warned them against giving way 
to such hopes; he said it would not remove impurity, 
which human legislation was inadequate to make perfect, 
but that it was to be a clearing of polluted sources. ^^ 
think his Lordship said, the muddy and dirty stream would 
be avoided, into which many estimable candidates for favour 
at elections, were forced by the old system, whether they 
would or no, to pass through. 

We are then, of the opinion, that nothing that fell from 
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bis Lordship justifies a notice of the motion be gave: nor 
was it the best mode of making an honest use of the 
Reform Bill itself. But we think, the way in which Sir 
Robert Peel met similar notices in the other House of Par- 
liament, was truly within the spirit of that bill, which the 
noble lord supported and Sir Robert opposed; leaving 
Pariiament to deal rigorously with specific acts of delin- 
quency, when brought before them, either on the part of 
those who offered or received bribes. 

We are also of opinion that the previous steps taken by 
Sir Robert Peel to improve the condition of electioneering 
committees, was a much more sincere attempt to keep in 
wholesome exercise the practice of the Reform Bill, and to 
arrest bribery and corruption, than the notice of the motion 
given by the noble Lord. 

If Lord Brougham had turned for a moment to the con- 
sideration of the number of petitions already presented 
and received on the table of the House of Commons, his 
Lordship would have found that those which remained to 
be dealt with by election committees, were so numerous, 
(but not, we believe, more so than generally occurs after 
a dissolution of Parliament^ when party spirit is at its 
highest flow,) as to be fully adequate to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons, probably, during the whole 
of the ensuing sessions. Therefore, his Lordship^s notice 
of motion, for taking any legislative measures to arrest this 
evil next session of Parliament, was mere delusion. 

It appeared rather extraordinary to our mind, that so 
practised and learned a lawyer as Lord Brougham, should 
ever have given sudi a notice, which, after all, was a legal 
libel upon the constituent body of England, and severe 
censure upon the noble Lords^ handy work. As a lawyer, 
at least, he was bound to declare at once, what was the 
evidence (beyond that of public rumour) which excited 
him to give such notice : when, how, and in what places, 
had been carried into effect this excess of bribery and 
corruption. 

What will be the dilemma of the noble Lord if he really 
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does carry into effect his intended motion? When he 
must produce evidence of how, and where, this bribery and 
corruption has been practised; for no legislation in the 
world, much less one worthy of being called British, would 
alter, amend, or make laws more stringent upon rumour ; 
and if the noble Lord steps out of the rumour till after the 
next session of Parliament, he must place the two Houses 
in collision upon a question of privilege : for whilst the 
noble Lord may be giving value to evidence in the House of 
Lords, as proof of bribery and corruption, a committee of 
the House of Commons may be searching into the same 
testimony, or may have already decided in giving it a 
value, in direct opposition to the declared legal opinion of 
the learned Lord. 

We do not mean to affirm, that it may not be found 
to be the policy and the duty of the House of Lords, 
under certain circumstances, to protect, by legislative 
means, the purity of the exercise of the electoral fran- 
chise, which is to return members to the Commons ; 
that it may also take the initiative in such proceedings, 
to which it may afterwards invoke the assent of the other 
House ; or it may call in question the policy of any legis- 
lative enactment that may have been passed by the 
Commons. In the same way as it had dealt, so much to 
the advantage of the State, with many matters which ori- 
ginated with the Melbourne Government, and would have 
remained crude alteration and burthensome legislation, but 
for the after wisdom of the House of Lords. 

Therefore, any motion like that of Lord Brougham's, 
which could only prejudge the solution of this most important 
question, must be unseasonable, till the hereditary house 
of legislation had cause to find, from . the acts of the elec- 
tive, that they took sluggard notice, with regard to the 
maintenance of their own privileges. His Lordship's 
notice was then a premature exercise of the undoubted 
power of the upper and hereditary house of Parliament. 
Moreover, to our view, it was a wanton derangement of 
what ought to be the working of the British constitution. 
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It was certainly an irregularity subyersive of that balance 
which old Selden describes as the *^ three estates of the 
realm acting in one equal yoke." 

There is, however, another practical objection, that ap- 
plies to both Houses of Parliament, in their readily adopt- 
ing, by unmeasured language, either the false or true 
rumours of the newspapers, with regard to bribery and 
corruption, said to have taken place at the late general 
elections. For as legislation, to punish or correct evil, 
ought not, and we believe cannot, be excited by moral 
consideration, but as evidence, and legal evidence is re- 
quired, this parlance will have the effect of provoking 
the very caper it seems to chide. There will not be a 
crafty attorney, a profligate electioneering agent, in the 
kingdom, who, the moment he reads Lord Brougham^s 
speech, will not set aside his political animosities, and 
unite with the corrupters and the corrupted at the late 
elections, to impede both Houses of Parliament receiving 
evidence as to the. facts which are to' justify their legis- 
lation. 

We should not have touched upon this subject, was not 
the present publication intended as a sequel to others we 
have sent forth during the last few years, to the continental 
public ; or if we had not been fully acquainted with the 
impression made upon that public, by those things which 
have been published in the British newspapers relative to 
this excess of bribery and corruption at the late elections, 
and which have found their way into the foreign press. 

We know that Lord Brougham very deservedly sits high 
in the estimation of continental statesmen of great autho- 
rity in European affairs ; we also believe that, at no former 
period of English history, was the attention of such men 
more anxiously fixed upon the proceedings of the British 
Parliament than at this moment The Spanish and French 
ministers, in the early period of Oliver Cromwell's domina- 
tion, did not more underrate the authority and influence of 
the usurper, than they now overrate the political influence 
of Lord Brougham in Great Britain. 

If, then, these continental statesmen, who justly admire 
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the vast genius of Lord Brougham, the brilliancy of his do- 
quence, the diversity of bis knowledge, will read what ap- 
peared in the newspapers some years since, aa epitaphs to 
bis memory, when he was supposed to have been killed by 
an accident, tbey will discover that, whilst with his feUoi- 
countrymen tbey accord in opinion, when they ^ve qq- 
bounded praise to the superior qualifications wMdi adon 
bis mind, they have not taken into this account his Loii 
ship's want of that attribute of character, without which, Id 
England, men seldom arrive at the bead of a great political 
party, judgment — or ever remun there without the eier* 
cise of this judgment : a quality that has peculiarly marked 
the proceedings of Sir Robert Peel during the last eigb 
years, and which gives to bis present government the p 
sage of continuance. 

We mean no disrespect to Lord Brougbam ; it is thete 
of minds, so constituted as the noble Lord's, to fail in tk 
more advanced period of their career, from such avani 
If Napoleon Buonaparte, in 1811, bad not allowed his ge- 
nius to run riot with bis judgment; if he had condescended 
to listen to the wholesome advice of bis experienced iDar* 
sballs; if be bad allowed the legislative assembly of hisofc 
creation to bave spoken to him what be felt they believeii 
to be the truth, — his Imperial Majesty would have adopted) 
different policy (for the time at least) with his brother o: 
Russia; the Emperor of the French would have turned bs 
attention to the old question which then embarrassed him- 
Spanish affairs. 

The French £mperor would not have been piqued at tlie 
Autocrat's personal behaviour: that affected Napoleon'^ 
mind and actions more, we bave always thought, eitbe^ 
than the question of the Duchy of Courland or the Mihi 
and Berlin decrees ; France might not have been hurrie£ 
into the disastrous war that caused the downfall of theio)' 
perial dynasty of Buonaparte; the creation of which vi^ 
the effort of vast genius — as its destruction was the waot(< 
the exercise of judgment in the architect who erected aix! 
had to maintain this mighty edifice. 

When we read his Loi-dship's speech, giving notice i' 
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the motion to which we have alluded, together with his 
previous one upon the Amendment to the Address to the 
Crown— looking back, at the same time^ to bis parliamen- 
tary course foir the last few years — which appeared to us to 
have been the embracing of the political fortunes of the 
leader of the Conservative party in the House of Lords, 
we could not help thinking that the noble lord was some- 
what piqued in not sharing or having first and foremost 
hand in the government of Prospero's Island ; and, in the 
language of Caliban in the Tempest, his notice of motion 
meant to imply that 

CaL No more dams I'll make for fish; 

Nor fetch in firing 

At requiring. 

Nor scrape a trencher, nor wash dish 

'Ban, 'Ban, Ca — Caliban, 

Has a new master, get a new man. 
Freedom, hey-day ! hey-day I freedom, freedom, 
hey-day freedom! 

This question of bribery and corruption at elections, from 
the mode in which the subject has been dwelt upon in the 
English newspapers, and alluded to by Members in both 
Houses of Parliament, has produced a prevalent feeling on 
the continent of Europe that the late returns of Members 
to the House of Commons were not a pure illustration of 
the public opinion in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
knowledge of details is useful, no doubt, sometimes to arrive 
at the truth, as regards great affairs; but almost always, as 
affects small ones. Take this question of the late general 
election either way, as to its principles, details, or its re« 
suits, they come to the same proof: that bribery and cor- 
ruption has not existed to the extent alleged. 

Casting aside either the details, as affecting bribery and 
corruption, or admitting them, as they are said to have 
taken place by the newspapers and public report, no one 
who has read a line of British history, or has the slightest 
experience in times past or present, will affirm that, through 
bribery and corruption, an opposition has ever beaten a 
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government with a Parliament of its own calling together, 
by a majority of 91, upon such a motion as the reiterated 
one of the incapacity of this same government. Sach a 
return to the House of Commons, by the electoral body, 
must have been the re-echo of the public sentiment of 
country: pure^ and in a great degree free from private, 
feebly tinted by corrupt public, influences, such as always, 
in a monarchy, belong to its executive authority. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Political effects of the late Elections — Sir Robert Peel's Cabinet — 
Its stability — ^The wisdom and popularity of its policy— The 
prosperity of the Country insured— Conclusion. 

However, some very significant signs of the change pf 
public opinion had taken place among the electoral body, 
in which there can be no mistake. During the existence of 
the oligarchical power, that affected returns to Parliament, 
antecedent to the Reform Bill, Essex returned Members 
to serve for the county, equally balanced between Whig 
and Tory interests. The boroughs were more Whig and 
Radical than Tory. 

At the late general elections the ten Members for 
boroughs, and the county, were returned Conservatives, 
and this in a population which amounts to 344,995. 

Another great county, that of Chester, equally returned 
all its Members, both for boroughs and county, twelve in 
number. Conservatives, in a population of 895,300. 

With the county of Chester we have no knowledge. 
With that of Essex we have a good deal ; with one of the 
boroughs we have little or no knowledge; with the other 
two, we are pretty well acquainted with the influences 
which affected them before the Reform Bill passed, and 
what they have been since. Those who still possess Ra- 
dical opinions in those two boroughs, are in a condition to 
be bribed, because they are the poor ten pound voters. 
Those who avow Conservative principles are the easy, and not 
distressed. If bribery has existed, where is it to be found ? 
i¥ith the poor — those who happen to have become, since 
the working of the Reform Bill, the minority, who were the 
majority — and whose places have been taken by the Con- 
servative party. Before the Reform Bill, they used the 
right of voting, as a man would use his, estate, made an in* 
come from its exercise; receiving the lesser bribe for their 
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votes from the candidate whose political principles agreed 
with their own ; and the larger sum from him who accorded 
with their political yiews ; but they never voted without r^ 
ceiving a money-payment 

During Mr. Pitf s time, the county of York, in the exer- 
cise of its elective franchise, was considered to be so true as 
to the representation of public opinion, and the power o! 
the Fitzwilliam family so great in that county, owing to tbe 
extent of their landed possessions — that, although Mr.Wil- 
berforce was defeated in his election, having polled 2,000 
votes in his favour, this failure was considered throughout 
Great Britain as an indisputable indication of Mr. Wilber- 
forceps political opinions largely increasing in public estima- 
tion; and why did this public opinion prevail in England? 
Because the votes from the county of York were beyoiui 
money corruption. 

We have always understood the subsequent success ol 
those principles, upon which Mr. Wilberforce formed a se- 
parate party in the House of Commons, in some respect 
out of this election, though his original political power un- 
doubtedly arose in the first instance from the integrity of 
his private life. However, the eloquence and ability vitti 
which he discussed the benevolent policy he advocated, re- 
ceived immense value in the eyes of the country, also in 
Europe, and the world, from his contest for the representa- 
tion of the county of York. 

But the present Lord FitzwilFiam, to whom we hate 
already alluded, although a supporter of Free^trade prio* 
ciples, with all his immense landed possessions, his personal 
influence, which is second to none of his family, growing oat 
of the purity of his character, was signally defeated in 1841 
His son was rejected for the county of York, whilst the son 
of a new Conservative Minister sits in his place : as well as 
another Conservative, who overthrew the Secretary for Ire- 
land, Lord Morpeth. 

The late return for Liverpool is a pregnant illostration 
of the disfavour in which the Whigs and Radicals are beU 
by certainly a most infltiential part of the mercantile 
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commercial iDterests of Great Britain. The commerce of 
Liverpool is not confined to one, but extends to every por- 
tion of the globe. Her transactions in barter and sale are 
of that entensive and varied character, that she is perfectly 
free from anything approaching the oligarchical influences 
which affect the trade and commerce of France. 

Those who influence the return of Members to serve in 
Parliament, in Liverpool, are as fully capaple as any distin- 
guished individual in the legislature of Great Britain, to 
take a large and practical view of what ought to be the 
sound system of political economy, and are the best entitled 
to preserve her commercial prosperity, both at home and 
abroad. 

None of the meaner motives which ^sometimes have 
directed the exercise of the elective franchise elsewhere, 
in order to favour the commercial operations, could have 
influenced Liverpool. 

It is true that at one period of time, many years since, 
the Liverpool merchants objected to the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies : time has shown that the practical view 
which they took of that measure was not erroneous^ and 
that if Great Britain has removed from her own national 
character the stain of carrying on the Slave Trade, still 
the Liverpool merchants were right, when they declared 
that total abolition in other countries was impracticable, and 
that those who carried on this trade in an illicit manner, 
would increase the measure of cruelty and horrors, to which 
slavery had been subject 

For fifty years, we believe, and upwards, there was a 
strong Whig party in Liverpool, and the representation 
was divided between one Whig and one Tory. At the late 
general election, two Conservatives were returned in oppo- 
sition to two Whigs, one of whom, as a candidate for its re- 
presentation, was Lord Palmerston: previously to which, 
the sitting member was Lord Sandon, the present Conser- 
vative member, who overthrew the tripartite question by 
his motion against the proposed sugar duties of the late 

K 2 
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goyernment Tlieae things are a pretty conyindng proof 
that the English merchant (Kd not conceive that the free- 
trade principle, proposed by the late goyernment, was 
adequate to meet either the financial embarrassments of 
the country, or to maintain, in more wholesome prosperity, 
the commercial, manufactural, and general trading interest 
of the British Empire. 

• Without, then, looking further to the returns to serve in 
Parliament, than those from Yorkshire, the County and 
Boroughs of Chester, and those from B^sex, as these 
places haye neyer been suspected of being influenced b; 
bribery and corruption, excepting in certain of their bo- 
roughs, where the bribed constituted, before the Reform 
Bill passed, as notorious a majority of yotes, as they now 
form, in many places, the minority ; we contend that the 
mode in which the electiye franchise, in the last general 
election, in the three aboye-mentioned places, has beeo 
used, is a much more honest illustration of the public feel- 
ing that directed the electorial body in 1841, than the 
true or fiilse wrongs set forth by Lord Brougham's speech 
in the House of Lords. 

His Lordship's information was taken, as we yerily believe^ 
from what time will deyelop to be the false rumour of dis- 
appointed politicians, which they haye engaged the neivs- 
papers to set forth to the public, in order that they may 
disguise the truth from their dispersed and broken par- 
tisans. 

The Whigs haye fallen to rise no more : consequently, 
the Radical edifice, that was to haye been built up, is some- 
what like the columns of my Lord Squanderfield, in Ho- 
g&rth's caricatures ; the columns are in the air without a 
base to rest upon. 

Before we leave this subject, we would ask our readers 
to look to the fate of two petitions. The one for Dublin 
against the return of the Conseryatiye Member, who now 
sits for that city, in favour of Mr. O'Connell, was with- 
drawn by that gentieman, notwithstanding that the Irish 
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press was loud in declaring that Mr. O'Connell bad been 
defeated by those undue means, which the newspapers, 
both in England and Ireland, stated, had been so univer- 
sally carried into practice against Whigs and Radicals. 

But what became of the advocate of free-trade princi- 
ples and of purity of elections, who had sat for Bridport 
from 1826 until 1841 ? This Radical Reformer could not 
meet a petition, accusative against, him and his agents, for 
bribery and corruption, and gave up his seat, afterwards 
filled by the Conservative who opposed him at the general 
election. 

It is impossible for any man, not having his understand- 
ing warped by violent party prejudices, not to be satisfied 
that the present government has won its way to authority 
through those means which give in all countries, to public 
servants in a state, lasting consideration and power. Se- 
neca says : '^ That philosophy is not philosophy without 
virtue, and that virtue is not virtue without philosophy/' 
He says further : ^^ That this virtue should rest upon three 
points. The first consists in seeking the truth with regard 
to each thing, to consider how far each part is useful to 
the other ; to look around and see how things have grown 
up about us, and what are the causes which have produced 
so many different effects. The secopd/^ he says, ^^ to calm 
the troubles, of the mind, and to make the passions and 
conflicting interests be submissive to.reason.*' And he 
said, ^< The third is, to teach us to arm ourselves with pru- 
dence and discretion; so that we may resist. having drawn 
from us that which may be injurious and irreparable to the 
people." . 

We do not accuse Sir Robert Peel, or the Conservative 
party, of possessing so high a regard for modem patriotism 
and modern philosophy, as our neighbours the French ; or 
as the Whig and Radical gentlemen, who deal in. abstract 
principles and political economy ; but we believe that we 
do not unjustly accuse the present Government, when we 
say, that, whilst in opposition, it manifested old Roman 
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patriotism, Sir Robert Peel has shown, since he has as. 
sumed power, no small degree of old Roman philosophy. 

For of all the mean clap-trapB which disappointed fac- 
tions ever attempted, certainly none was ever more feeble 
or unnecessary, as to any benefit the people could derive 
therefrom, than the call made by two noble lords in the 
House of Commons (who had formed part of Lord Mel- 
bourne's Cabinet) to induce Sir Robert Peel to enter 
at large into the principles and details of the poficy with 
which the Conservative government intended to direct the 
affairs of the State. 

These noble lords appeared to us like the two gentlemen 
of Verona in the play, for they invoked different loves, and 
they set forth the perfection of each ; so that had Sir Ro- 
bert Peel been pliant enough to their wishes to declare 
what he intended to do, he must have adopted a degree of 
dexterity even beyond his powers, to have satisfied both 
the noble lords, either as to the extent or the nature of 
the information they required, but must have gone another 
wider and further step. As for ourselves, we could discover 
from the noble lords' speeches, which were published in 
the foreign papers, that there was a third party, who even 
required more information than their lordships, and that 
was — Europe at large. 

We know that this clap*trap (for it is really nothing else) 
of the holding back of a formal and public declaration oi 
what is to be the futute policy of Great Britain, is attempted 
to be made a rallying point with those of the continent of 
Europe ; who. fear the permanent solidity of conservative 
power in England extending its rays so as to enlighten 
continental gbvemmeht; and they have said, (foolishly 
enough we admit,) that the silence on the part of Sir Robert 
Peel is (either a proof that the embarrassments of the coaO' 
try are beyond remedy, or that he intends adopting, at 
home and abroad, a new and dangerous system of policj) 
which in both places will be received with distrust 

We have said before, the position of English politics in 1841, 
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was nofc dissimilar in some respects to that in 168& Now 
at that latter period of time, and immediately antecedent, 
not only those who were in open opposition to James IL's 
government, but those who desired his policy should suc- 
ceed, (even the Pope and France,) advised him respec- 
tively strongly to adopt a different system; all parlies 
equally foretold his downfall. All parties equally foretold 
the downfall of the Whig government, whilst some of the late 
government foretold their own downfall; as did some of 
the members of that of James II. long before it took place, 
or indeed before his Majesty ascended the throne. 

All Europe has now as fair an index to judge of the future 
policy of the Conservative party, from what it has been for 
eight years previous to 1841, as the Protestants (or Conser- 
vatives) had of what would be King William's policy when he 
ascended the throne of Great Britain in 1688^ though the 
declaration setting* forth hb policy produced the Bill of 
Rights. The Conservative party of the present day have 
sent forth their declarations time and often, which they 
have acted up to during eight years : they dlire not, as a 
government, go from those declarations; their previous 
acts are their own and the country's Bill of Hights. 

If Sir Robert Peel had responded to the invitation made 
him, he might have said, *^ In consequence of the extra* 
ordinary mistake on the part of my political opponents, in 
having impressed upon the nation free-trade principles, in 
order to fill the exchequer, I find myself placed at the head 
of a party that has, by their annually-increasing indiscre- 
tion, already received a moral power far greater than I once 
anticipated I could have obtained, which I trust I may ex- 
ercise, in the progress of s. short time, largely for the bene- 
fit of the State. But in order that my country should 
derive full advantage ^from my exercising the means which 
their incapacity has given me full control over, I will do 
the exact reverse of what they have done; I will wait pa* 
tiently, act with moderation, and great caution. 

<^ I will be silent till the time arrives at which I can 
use my power effectually ; for my authority is of a nature 
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that must be approved of, after, not before, deeds ; k 
otherwise the approbation will cease to be merited. The 
deeds of theConservative opposition, of which I was the head, 
are full and fresh in the recollection of the country. So 
are the large sayings and the small doings of the late 
goyemment equally present to the minds of Parliament 
and the country. Rest, therefore, good people of Engbod, 
for the time being, satisfied with those reminiscences. 

** Howerer, I will further profit by your example in one 
respect : stand upon the character obtained by the party, 
of which I was at the head, whilst in opposition, for eigbt 
years, (the Whig party being so for thirty) ; but, not like 
you, now that I have come into power, promise to-day to 
do that which I must alter to-morrow in the progress of 
completion. I will discard your modern philosophy; butl 
will follow an old Roman precept, which says, ^ One must 
appiear sometimes unjust towards oneself, in being just to 
the people, in holding back from them the knowledge of ail 
things at all times.' " 

But Sir Robert Peel, in the conduct he adopted, was 
pursuing no other course than that which, heretofore, other 
ministers of state had followed, with great utility to the 
country; Sir Robert Walpole and both the Mr. Pitts: 
when these ministers preserved a silenc^ which was dis- 
pleasing to the party opposed to their politics, there was 
some degree of plausibility in the feeling then created in 
the country, owing to the supposed cupidity of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and the arrogant temperament of mind which 
was attributed to the two Mr. Pitts, wrongfully, no doubt, 
by their political opponents. 

Now these are certainly attributes of character whicli 
have never been attempted to be attached to Sir Robert 
Peel. Suppose, then, the Right Hon. Baronet had indulged 
in the exercise of the brilliant oratory which he has at bis 
command, and had gone largely into an exposure of what 
his policy was intended to be, he could not have gires 
the country more information than it bad already re- 
ceived through the means of his speeches at various {daces 
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out of Parliament ; as well as those of others, who form 
a prominent part of his cabinet. Coupling these decla- 
rations with the acts of the Conservative party in opposi- 
tion, that honest man's capacity must be narrowed indeed, 
who could not satisfy his understanding, what must be the 
government policy which the same party coming into power 
would be obliged, by every principle of honour and good 
faith, to carry into execution. 

But it being the end of a session, if Sir Robert Peel had 
been responsive to the wishes of the two noble lords, (we 
have alluded to,) he would not have placed before the 
public what he said, but that which the newspaper writers 
would falsely have imputed to him as having uttered, 
which he could have no means of denying, during the 
adjournment of Parliament, from his place in the House of 
Commons. 

So that when the time had arrived at which the service 
of the State required that he should open his policy to the 
nation, he would have found that he had created himself a 
difficulty, in addition to the one his political opponents had 
left him in legacy, that of softening down the misstatements 
of an active and disappointed political press. 

We do not mean to aver that a minister of state in Great 
Britain is always to entrench himself in silence, and not to 
impart from time to time to the legislature, and through 
such an organ to the people, the principles and details 
under which he means to direct state affairs. But we 
think that Sir Robert Peel . had gone quite as far, if not 
beyond what others have done before him, in largely 
exposing to the people the policy of his government. 

If Sir Robert Peel had given way to the granting the 
information sought from him in Parliament, he might have 
pleased some of the honest thinking, though not the very 
wise, of the Radicals ; but the wicked of that class of 
politicians, (and we fear there are more of the one than 
of the other,) would only have united with the Irish agita- 
tors in believing what they chose to manufacture. The 
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imputed sayings of Sir Robert Peel would be used by tlie 
great agitator, as he did those of Lord Lyndhurst, of Lord 
Stanley, and other persons, whose fiilsely reported words 
have had such an efiect upon the minds of the too easily 
misled Irish. 

We cannot help thinking that this silence of Sir Robert 
Peel will place the Irish and Radical agitation party in a 
position less likely to raise up among themselves any 
of union in politics. We the more approve of ttus 
on the part of the first minister of the Crown, because, to 
our minds, it is a return to the wholesome practice of not 
inviting the legislature to take from off the ministry that 
responsibility, which the spirit of the British Constitutioii 
demands should beh>ng to the govemmeat, and not to legis* 
lative authority. 

We have no doubt that, before the next session of Par- 
liament, the breach between the three political parties, the 
Radicals, Irish agitators, and the Whigs, will even be wider 
and more disunited than it is at present ; for there is at once 
an end of their bond of union : they become the disuniteti 
faggot in the fable ; the bundle of chips must fly aU wajs,ii 
the legislature returns to its duty of legislation only, anil 
does not become executive; as it attempted to be during tbe 
late government of Lord Melbourne. 

For, although the present Lord Mayor of Dublin seems 
to have softened down the virulence of his parlance sioce 
he has occupied the civic chair, we cannot help tbinkiogiui 
conduct to be something after the practice of the 
when he tempted Eve : 

** O sacred^ wise, and wisdom -giving plant. 
Mother of science, now I feel thy power 
Within me clear, not only to discern 
Things in their causes, but to trace the ways 
Of highest agents, -deemed however wise." 



The great agitator will fiud his position alta*ed, 
there can be no jobbing with the Radicals, or a third partj) 
to squeeze the government into the installment system, ao" 
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at length carry measures through the legislature for which 
no one party is wholly responsible; but which all have 
altered, amended, and revised, so that the act itself comes 
out in all colours, but none of them in keeping with the 
original policy, said to have commanded a necessity of the 
Act of Parliament so invoked. 

The truest system of the practical working of the British 
Constitution has been, when all its parts were strong, and 
especially when the executive government was powerfuL 
No country in the world has ever long existed under an all- 
powerful popular legislation, which has not weakened the 
separation that ought always to exist between executive 
and legislative powers, by ultimately deranging that system 
and balance of rule, necessary for carrying forth either the 
domestic or foreign policy of a grea!t constitutional country. 
An undue and improvident communication, then, by the 
minister of the Crown to the Parliament of any proposed 
system of policy, is nothing more than a delusion upon the 
people ; and generally has for its object the removing from 
his own official position the proper duties which belong to 
it, in invoking the legislature to take upon itself that re- 
sponsibility, thereby making the legislature the real exe- 
cutive authority. 

It has been this practice of putting off responsibility on 
the part of the executive power by the Whigs, and the 
usurpation of executive authority on the part of the popular 
branch of the legislature, that created- many of the dis- 
orders which crept into the administration of Great Britain, 
and especially Ireland, during the last few years. This in- 
sidious policy of the Whigs presented to our view, some 
years since, so much danger to the true working of the 
British Constitution, that it caused us to apply whatever 
political power we commanded from landed possessions, to 
oppose, and we believe somewhat successfully, that govern- 
ment whom we originally supported by our votes in Parlia- 
ment, The Whig Government of Lord Grey, so long as it 
maintained those principles which were consolidated by the 
Revolution of 1688, which forms so bright a period in the 
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annals of British historj', had a base to rest upon: Lord 
Melbourne's produced but a visionary fabric 

The Republics of Italy, which no longer exist; that order 
of monarchical and oligarchical rule, which is now presang 
in France ; the late events in the United States of America, 
form the strongest illustration that popular legislation 
and weak executive power neither gives liberty to 
people, strength to the state, or maintains order 
the community, or causes even-handed justice to flow in a 
regular and uniform current, controlled, as it always ought 
to be, by a central executive power. 

We admire, then. Sir Robert Peel's judgment on thek 

occasion, when he passed over the temptation offered tol^ 

genius of withholding the just and powerful reasoning, ft 

are sure he might have advanced in imparting to thecountil 

the additional information obtained during the short period 

of time he had become the confidential adviser of the Ctob 

We are satisfied that his official situation, even theD,gaTe 

him additional information as to the incapacity of his pI^ 

decessors, that enabled him to set forth evils which afflictd 

the country, with which he could not have been acquaintec 

when in opposition. Sir Robert Peel might have throvt 

upon the le^lature a part of that responsibility, which, by 

his silence, he took upon himself as being at the headoi 

the government. Consequently, how much more beavil; 

fell upon his cabinet the constitutional responsibility it '^ 

the spirit of the British Constitution to place on the officii 

advisers of the Crown; with which her Majesty's late go 

vemment, to their utmost, always avoided being burtbeoeii 

We feel a firm conviction that a short period of timeatte^ 

the meeting of Parliament, the advantage of this retorn to 

the old system and measure of balance of oonstitutioo^ 

power, will be felt and applauded, not only by the people '' 

England, but it will give confidence to fordgn states ; indeec 

the anticipation of this maxim in the government of Gi^ 

Britain appears already to have had a considerable effect^ 

France, as well as with England's colonial governments. 

When the day does arrive that the present govenimei^' 
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can fiurly impart to the people what are the difficulties it 
has had to meet, no Englishman can doubt that the mi- 
nisters will not be seconded in their policy by the energies 
of the good and the great, to extricate their country from 
the dangers with which it was surrounded. We believe 
that not only the thoughtful and experienced in public 
affairs, but the mere casual observer, will look back with 
astonishment at the accumulation of evils from which Great 
Britain has escaped, as well as feel gratitude to the Conser- 
vative party for its noble opposition, free from vulgar fac- 
tion, when the ills which have assaulted her public interests, 
for the last eight years, come fully to be exposed beyond 
the power of contradiction. 

We believe many of them to have been such, as, if allowed 
to continue, all practical men would have looked upon as 
significant of the decline and fall of a great state, as it was 
viewed to be by many constitutional statesmen of the 
highest reputation. 

In our former publications we expressed our utter dis- 
taste at the foreign policy maintained by the late govern- 
ment We have found no reason to alter that opinion : but, 
on the contrary, events are occurring, and have taken place, 
since we wrote, in accordance with our forebodings ; and we 
repeat here, what we said of our former writings, that the 
great question of Levant has not advanced, even yet, any 
further than being the commencement of the beginning of a 
bad system of policy. Syria is, at the time we are writing 
in 1841, placed, by the diplomacy of Lord Palmerston, 
as we predicted a year ago it would be. 

Unless the people of England return to the practice of 
the wisdom of their ancestors, that is, to be governed by a 
really-powerful executive, and an equally powerful legis- 
lative authority, the elements of strength which belong to 
the resources of Great Britain cannot be applied effica- . 
ciously, either to maintain her prosperity at home, or her 
moral influence abroad. 

The three modemly-erected constitutional countries, now 
in ^Europe, whose elements of power, within themselves. 
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are the greatest, are France, Holland, and Belgittm. 
States embraced modem theory, in framing their consdtQ- 
tions ; every one of them is now suffering from weakexeeu- 
tive power, and an oyerbearing l^islature. Their domestic 
quiet is suffering ; their financial difficulties are increasing; 
they are labouring under those very diseases, which abstract 
principle gentlemen, and modern metaphysical philo8ophen, 
set forth as inddental only to the old and worn-out system 
of government. 

Can there be a more oonvindng proof that experieoce 
really is wisdom, and that modem theory is rither folly or 
wickedness? We own that, in reading these gentlemen's 
BAyingBy we are reminded of the fable, where Apollo !«• 
ceives firom the Critic a bundle of his theories, when tbe 
god, for his trouble, desires him to pick from a sack of con 
the chaff from the grain. Now, we cannot help thiokiii: 
that, during the last eight years, the gods in power 1»^ 
endeavoured to keep the grain, like Apollo, and left to tk 
people nothing but their chaff. 

We contend, further, that the history of England, in pL^ 
times, as in the present, unerringly demonstrates that be 
grandeur and influence have always gone forth with succei^ 
and utility, both to herself, and other nations of the worU 
when her moral influence was advanced beyond her pti;- 
sical power. We assert, further, when her physical powtr 
has been on the decay, her moral influence has not beeDOi 
the decline ; even then she has brought her policy, wbetbet 
it be of war or peace, to a conclusion as useful and ^ 
nourable to other countries as beneficial to herself. Bis 
we affirm that this policy, either as afifecting her domest^ 
or foreign affairs, independent continental States of Europe. 
or her colonies or trans-atlantic dominions, has ever ixif^ 
when such has been confided to the direction of weak ex- 
ecutive authority at home ; because it has been devoid oi 
moral influence ! I 

It will be found, that the physical power of France^ ^ 
only in the reigns of Louis XIV., and Napoleon, t)ii- 
throughout her whole history, has for the time <»mniaD(i^ 
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thejsuccess of her moral influence, both at home and abroad, 
which has fallen with the decay of her material power. Not 
so that of Great Britain. But when has England's moral in- 
fluence been powerful, when the executive government has 
been weak, either at home or abroad, in times either of 
war or peace ; though her physical power may have been 
paralyzed, as it was in the reign of the Stuarts ? Never ! 

There were two attempts made in the late Parliament : 
one of which succeeded, and the other failed, in inducing 
the legislature to adopt executive power, contrary, we 
think, to the spirit of the British constitution. The one 
example of this undue application of executive authority 
by the legislature, we set forth in our former pamphlets — 
the substituting for a treaty an Act of Parliament. Our 
readers will recollect that Lord Palmerston invoked the 
House of Commons to pass a bill, abrogating the original 
treaty which existed between Portugal and Great Britain, 
on the subject of the slave trade, and substituting an Act 
of Parliament instead, thereby infringing the prerogative 
of the Crown, as well as avoiding the responsibility that 
belongs to the advisers of the Crown, especially upon a 
matter which, in all monarchies, is considered as pecu- 
liarly belonging to the sovereign. 

We own we were surprised that the Lords submitted to 
this usurpation of executive authority, for which they were 
ias answerable as the Commons, if not more so. From the 
nature of their legislative duties, they may be considered 
more called upon, by the spirit of the constitution, to 
protect the rights and due exercise of royal prerogative, 
than the Commons. 

The other question was that proposed by Mr. O'Connell, 
when he urged the elective branch of the legislature to 
take upon itself another duty, which was peculiarly exe* 
cutive, and equally an infraction of the royal prerogative : 
the endeslvburiilg to induce the Commons to censure and 
remove from their situations certain Irish judiciary fune- 
tionaries. 

If any man will consider what was the law, and what 
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wer ethe historical events, which altered that great prin. 
ciple of constitutional right, by which judges, howerei 
inferior might be their justiciary office, were appointed 
always by the Crown ; and will look to the original woitfingol 
the patent of their appointment, that was changed 
*< Quamdiik si ben^ placitur,^ to *< Quamdid si ben^ 
rint i" — he will find it difficult to conceive a more insidioos 
artifice for the purpose of overthrowing the balance of that 
wholesome practice of the British constitution, by which the 
legislative authority of the State keeps itself free from any 
executive authority that does not belong to the maintenance 
of its own privileges. 

How then can that be true liberty, according to the 
practice of the British constitution, that enables the popular 
branch of the legislature to take upon itself the responsi- 
bility of the Crown's prerogative? We own that ibis is a 
very large question, beyond, perhaps, our powers to treat 
according to its merits ; but we cannot help saying tha: 
the policy adopted during the last eight years sdludedto. 
by the late incautious advisers of the Crown, was leading 
to this fatal result 

Furthermore, we add our firm conviction, that if Lot<1 
Melbourne's government had remained some years longer, 
as the advisers of the Crown, they would have placed the 
British Parliament in the situation of the French Chambers, 
and every man in England would have had to searcb for 
his rights in a written code of laws. 

The people of England would, in the end, find 
selves enjoying no better security for their rights 
liberties, than those do who now lie under the control d 
modemly-erected governments, who, though constituteii 
according to the most approved application of metaphysical 
and abstract theories, have not the benefit of long-trie<l 
experience. 

The value of the British constitution, in the extension 
it affords to the rights and liberties of the subject, would 
continually become a matter for squabbles and legal ^i^ 
putes as to the purport and meaning of a newly-written 
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charter ; as are occurring similar disputes in those modern 
governments whose powers have not received the conso- 
lidation of time. 

These new doctrines might have been fashionable for the 
moment, and have pleased a certain portion even of the 
people of England, who have been taught by modern 
philosophy to reject the past, and to seek for improvement 
in the novelty of the present. This, to our mind, is a 
kind of un-English political disorder, which has kept 
France and other countries of the European continent in 
a state of dangerous perturbation, but which, fortunately, 
has not yet seriously affected Great Britain, because she 
has entertained a true affection and an honest veneration 
for the wisdom of past times. It will never affect, seriously. 
Great Britain, so long as her people are true to themselves, 
by bestowing attention upon the great men and the great 
deeds that produced her constitution ; and which has called 
forth from foreigners of all countries the most unmeasured 
praise and admiration. 

If the government of England had continued much 
longer under the influence of Radicals, Irish agitators, and 
metaphysicians, or if it again embraces the mischief from 
i?yhich it has lately escaped, the Vattel of a future day will 
not have to write the following : " It is old, but it is worthy 
the attention of the British as well as foreign statesman.'* 

" Cette illustre nation se distingue d'une mani^re 

^clatante, par son application k tout ce qui pent rendre 

Y^taX plus florissant. Une constitution admirable y met 

tout citoyen en 6tat de concourir a cette grande fin, et 

r^pand partout cet esprit de vrai patriotisme, qui s'occupe 

avee z^le du bien public. On y voit de simples citoyens 

former des enterprises considerables pour la gloire et le 

bien de la nation. Et tandis qu^un mauvais prince y aurait 

les mains liees, un Roi sage et moder6 y trouve les plus 

puissans secours, pour le succ^s de ses glorieux desseins. 

X^es grands et les representans du peuple forment un lien 

de confiance entre le monarque et la nation, et concourant 

a.vec lui a tout ce qui convient au bien public, le soulagent 

L 
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en partie du fardeau du GouTeraement, affisnmssent a 
puissance, et loi font rendie une ob^issance d*autant plus 
parfaite, qu^elle est plus volonUure. Tout bondtx>;enToit 
que la force de T^tat est TMtablement le bien de toii8,et 
non pas oelui d'un seul. Heureuse constitution! a 
laqueUe on a pu parvenir tout d'un coup, qiu a coute,il 
estTrw, des ruisseaux de sang, mab que Ton n'a point 
achet6 trop cber. Puisse le luxe, cette peste &tale aox 
▼ertus m&les et patriotiques, oe ministre de corruptions 
fiineste 4 la liberty, ne renverser jamab un monumeBt 
honorable k Thumanite, monument capable d'apprendre am 
rois combien il est glorieux de commander k uu peopk 
libre r 
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The following documents may be considered as official 
records. The facts they contain, in all probability set forth 
but the lesser part of the evil of which they treat. We 
might have burthened this appendix, already perhaps too 
long, with many more documents justificatory of the argu- 
ments and opinions we have set forth in the body of our 
writing ; but then they would have been a publication of 
private communications, made to us in confidence : we pre* 
ferred letting our argument remain where it is, rather than 
subject ourselves to the imputation of a want of good faith. 
We will not leave this question, however, without de- 
claring our humble opinion, first, that the artisan in con- 
tinental Europe, whether in Germany, France, or Belgium, 
io his prosperity is worse off in point of food, raiment, and 
lodging, than the English artisan is in adversity. 

2ndly. That, taking into consideration the value of 
money between the two countries, England and the con- 
tinent of Europe, and the superior skill and quantity of 
labour that can be performed by the English artisan as con- 
trasted with that which is produced by the continental 
foreigner ; such labour comes 20 per cent, cheaper to the 
English manufacturer than to the foreign one. 

3rdly. That the prohibitive system and protecting duties 
of the Continent, is so amalgamated with the interests and 
government property itself which directly or indirectly 
affect mercantile enterprise, that no relaxation can be hoped 
for from an abapdonment of this system for some lengthened 
period of time, under any large policy of honest reciprocity- 
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ducted by the capital of private individuals, Cockerill and 
Co. However, the recent bankruptcy of Mr. Cockerill, 
and his subsequent death, has produced the fact, that go- 
vernment orders and government money conducted his 
affairs ; and, at this moment, no capitalist in Europe will 
undertake the concern, and the manufactory is carried on 
at the risk and peril of the government of Belgium — that 
government being the chief creditor of Mr. Cockerill, and 
all this has taken place even after the immense advantage 
which Mr. C.'s manufactory obtained from furnishing rails, 
machines, and other manufactures of iron for the recently- 
constructed railroads of that country. 

Although it does not quite come within the order of our 
pamphlet to allude to railroads, we have, however, added a 
note upon this subject, inasmuch as they set forth one of the 
principles in support of what ought to be purely the com* 
mercial enterprise of individuals, whereas it is that of the 
State. Such a consequence invariably causing indigent 
want to increase and general commerce to fail. 

We have also added another document, which sets forth 
the late purchase of the British Queen steamer, as a means 
of transport between Antwerp and America. This vessel 
was purchased, not by private speculators, but by the go- 
vernment of Belgium. It was two large to enter the basin 
at Antwerp ; the docks were endangered from it being 
found necessary to widen some of the sluices ; her dimen- 
sions are so inapplicable to the purposes required in the 
harbour and domestic waters of Belgium, that in all pro- 
bability she will never be able to take in a cargo for her 
general destination. Here again is a proof of the error of 
foreign States, in governments interfering with com- 
mercial enterprise, that ought to rest alone upon the risk 
and peril of individuals. Such things as those we have 
enumerated mislead the public, and especially Englishmeni 
to the belief that there flourishes a much larger extent of 
commercial enterprise, and an increase of profitable industry 
as well as extension of general trade, than really does belong 
to the continent of Europe. 
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ENQUETE DE L'lNDUSTRIE LINIERE. 



RAPPORT DE LA COMMISSION. 



EXPLORATIONS A L'^ETRANGER. 

R^poDse de M. De Decker, Cassiers, negociant d'Anver^ 
aux questions qui lui ont 6t^ posee par la Commission. 

]^. Quelle est la situation de Tlndustrie lini^re sous le 
rapport de la fabrication du fil, et de la fabrication et du 
Commerce de la toile ? 

L'industrie lini^re est en souffrance dit-on, il n'y a la 
rien de neuf ; depuis trente ans que je m^en en occupe et 
que je m'interesse k son bien-6tre, je Tai vue, tour-£l-tour, 
et dans la prosperite et dans la d^tresse ; elle a cela de 
commun avec beaucoup d'autres industries. 

2^. Le malaise vous parait-il plus grand qu'a d'autres 
6poques ? 

Je ne crois pas que son malaise soit plus grand qu'a 
d'autres 6poques, car j'ai connu des moments oii les toiles 
blondines etaient tissees h trente centimes les sept aunes, 
et j'ai lieu de croire que la main d'ceuvre n'est pas tombee 
aussi bas aujourd'hui, le malaise actuel est plus general, 
plus durable, et plus motiv6 qu'autrefois. 

II y a des moments oii les toiles sont rechercbees et 
cheres, tandis que les lins delaisses par I'^tranger, et 
sou vent le contraire arrive peu de temps apr^s ; c'est ce qui 
est cause de son etat de malaise ou de prosp6rit6, souvent 
dans le cours de la mSme annee. 
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(TRANSLATION.) 

ENQUIRY INTO THE STATE OF THE LINEN 

TRADE. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Answer of Mr. De Decker Cassiers, merchant at Antwerp, 
to the questions put to him by the Committee of Inquiry. 

1st. What is the state of the linen trade, as regards the 
manufacture of yarn, the manufacture and trade of linen 
cloths ? 

It has been said that the linen trade is in a state of 
suffrance. In this there is no novelty* During thirty 
years that I have been interested in its welfare, I have ob- 
served it to fluctuate considerably ; and in this respect it 
resembles the fate of other branches of industry. 

2nd. Does its state of suffering appear to you more 
grievous now than at other epochs ? 

I do not believe its suffering to be greater at present than 
at other periods of time ; for I have known the time when 
blondines were woven for thirty centimes the 7 ells F. and 
I have every reason to believe that the price of manual la- 
bour is not so low at present. The present suffering is more 
general, more permanent, and better founded than formerly. 

There are times when the demand for linen cloths is con- 
siderable, and then they are dear ; whilst flax is neglected 
by foreigners. However, the contrary often happens a 
short time afterwards. Thence proceeds its variable state 
of suffering or of prosperity, often in the course of the 
same year. 
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SP. Quelle est la cause du malaise actuel ? 

J'attribue le malaise d'aujourd^tmi h la pr^figrence qu'on 
donne aux toiles de coton, pour beaucoup d^usages. Voyez 
I'immense consommation pour sarraux, qu'on porta au- 
jourd'hui autant en coton qu'^en toile, surtout dans les qua- 
lit^ fines ; il est de m6me pour les chemises et autres lin- 
geries, on ne donne la pr6f6rence au coton que par 6conomie, 
car il faut compter que la m^me finesse, en toile de lio, coiite 
le triple qu'en toile de coton. 

La toile de coton le dechire etant neuve, la toile de lin 
ne se d^hire, qu'etant us^s ; par consequent la toile de 
coton ne pent remplacer la toile de lin pour tant usage de 
fatigue ; done la concurrence entre le lin et le coton frappe 
d^avantage les toiles fines que les communes et les toiles 
finettes plus que les fortes. 

4^. Quelles ameliorations tous parait-il que Ton pourrait 
introduire dans la fabrication ou le commerce du fil et de la 
toile ? 

Ce qu'il y a de mieux k faire pour assurer I'existence de 
cette ^industrie ancienne et comme attach^e k notre sol, 
c'est de la perfectionner dans ces diffiSrentes branches de 
filature et de tissage; et je vois avec plaisir les elSTorts f^dts k 
essayer ; car il faut consid^rer que la plupart des toiles sent 
defectueuses dans leur fabrication, et que le plus souvent un 
tisserand qui ne gagne rien, ou pen de chose, k la toile, 
pourrait y gagner une bonne joum6e avec les m^mes de- 
bours en la faisant plus parfaite, en mettant la mafi^re 
premiere mieux k profit, de sorte, qu'il arrive k chaque 
marche que de deux ttsserands, dont les toiles codtent les 
m^mes debours, I'un fera quinze sL vingt pour cent de plus 
que Tautre, I'un aura gagn6 une bonne joum^e et Pautre 
peu ou rien. II est aver^ que les bonnes pieces se vendent 
toujoursbien et sontenlevees aussitotarouverture dumarche; 
car elles sont rares, et il est plus que temps de prevenir 
Tabus toujours croissant de tromper les qualit^s de nos toiles. 
Ci-devant quand il y avait moins de concurrence aux Co- 
lonies, on s'en contentait ; mais aujourd'hui que nous ren- 
controns des rivaux k l'6tranger, on leur donne la preference. 
Je parle d'un abus qui existe aux environs de Gand, et qui 
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3rd. What is the actual cause of its suffering ? 

Its present suffering I attribute to the preference given 
to cottons for many purposes. Look to the immense con- 
sumption of blouses, which are as much in cotton as in 
linen, more especially the fine sorts. The same may be 
said of shirtings and other linen ; cotton is preferred for the 
sake of economy. It must be remembered that linen costs 
three times as much as cotton of an equally fine quality. 

A.S cottons tear when new, and linen only when worn out, 
cotton cannot consequently be substituted for linen where 
long wear is required. The competition of cotton more 
sensibly affects the fine linens than the strong and common 
qualities. 

4th. What improvements appear to you capable of 
being introduced in the manufacture or trade of yarn and 
linen cloths ? 

The best that can be done to perpetuate this ancient and 
national industry, is to introduce improvements in the 
weaving and spinning ; and I am glad to see that efforts 
are being made for this purpose. For we must take into 
consideration that the greater part of linen cloths are de- 
fective in their fabrication ; and that for the most part, a 
weaver who gains little or nothing for his day's labour, 
might earn higher wages by making his linen more perfect, 
and by turning the first material to better account. Thus, 
at market, it happens to two weavers, the first cost of whose 
linen is the same, that one shall gain 15 or 20 per cent 
more than the other: one shall gain a good day's wages; 
the other little or nothing. It is averred that pieces of good 
quality always realise a good price, and are bought off even 
at the opening of the market ; for they are scarce, and it is 
more than time to prevent the increasing deceit practised 
with regard to the quality of our linens. Formerly, when 
there was less competition in the colonies, people were 
satisfied with our linens ; but, at present, strangers gif e the 
preference to our rivals. I speak more particularly of the 
abuse which exists in the neighbourhood of Ghent, and 
which consists in putting less and thinner thread on one 
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consiste a mettre moins de fils dans la chaine d'un cote de 
la largeur que de I'autre, ou d\v mettre des fils plus fins; 
on va indme jusqu'eL ne pas passer la trame par toute la 
largeur; le tisserand, ayant pousse la navette jusqu'au tiers 
ou au quart de la largeur, la retire hors de la cbatne et puis 
la rechaese d'oii elle est venue. Voil^ done deux fils qui 
ne passent pas toute la largeur, de telle mani^re que la toile 
yaut le double k une lisi^re qu*& I'autre ; les marchands 
voient ce d^faut, mais ils doivent y passer, parcequ'ils ue 
trouvent point d^autres toiles ; et le tisserand, qui ferait une 
pi^ 6gale des deux lisi^res, risquerait d'y perdre, parcequ'il 
n'en obtiendrait pas un prix qui Tindemniserait assez pour 
ce qu'elle lui cofite de plus. II parait que depuis long temps 
on a senti Furgence de reprimer cet abus, car de temps a 
autre, on voit a Gand, flotter au haut d^une tourelle qui se 
trouve au coin du march6, une pi^ce de toile confisque 
pour le motif d'exc^s de Tabus que je yiens de signaler. 
On pourrait avec suce^s prendre des me'sures contre les 
lamiers. Le gouvemement doit prendre des mesures ge- 
nerates contre la fraude, ordonner que la longueur et la 
largeur des pieces soient pareilles et remettre en vigueur 
Tancien r^glement pour la confection des toiles ; les metiers 
et les peignes sont souvent d^fectueux et ne permettent pas 
de faire un bon ouvrage. 

La navette volante, que Ton commence k appliquer au 
tissage du lin, pourrait ^onomiser beaucoup dans le tissage 
des toiles 16g^res ; il y a vingt cinq ans que j'en ai fait 
usage avec succ^s; il est sL regretter que nous restions 
ainsi stationnaires dans ce si^cle de rivalite industrielle. 
Quant au tissage h la main, nous ne sommes pas en arri^re 
d'autres nations, avec un pen plus de soin et de perfectionne- 
ments nous pourrons rester au niveau de si^cle ; il en est 
tout autrement de la filature du lin k la main, celle Ik doit 
infailliblement faire place st la filature k la m^canique, 
comnt^ Tout fait ses soeurs les filatures k la main du cotoo 
et de la laine, qui sont d^jsl dans Toubli. 

Cette transition est dure pour nos fileuses, J^en conviens; 
mais quelque penible qu'elle soit, il faut qu'*on suive la 
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side of the web than on the other ; this abuse is pushed even 
to the extent of not passing the woof throughout the entire 
breadth. The weaver having thrown the shuttle a third or 
a fourth of the breadth, withdraws it from the web, and then 
drives it back whence it came. There are then two threads 
which do not go the whole breadth : so that at one side of 
the selvage the value of the linen cloth is double what it is 
on the other. The merchants perceive this fault, but they 
are obliged to pass it over, because they cannot find other 
linens, and the weaver who should make a piece of equal 
size, would risk a loss, because he could not obtain a price 
to cover the first cost of his article. It appears that for 
some time the necessity of repressing this abuse has been 
felt ; for from time to time we have seen, hung out from the 
top of a tower on the market-place of Ghent, pieces of 
linen confiscated for the fraud above mentioned. Measures 
might be successfully taken against the lamiers. The go- 
vernment ought to adopt general measures against this 
fraud, by decreeing that the quality of the pieces should 
be the same in length and breadth, and by putting in force 
the former regulation for confiscating linens the manufac* 
ture of which was an infraction of the rule. The looms 
and cards are often defective, and incapable of doing good 
work. 

The flying shuttle, which begins to be applied to weaving 
flax, might be used with great economy in weaving light 
cloths. I have used it successfully for five-and-twenty 
years, and it is to be regretted that we should remain thus 
stationary in an age of commercial and manufactural rivalry. 
With regard to hand-loom weaving we are not behind other 
nations; a little more care, and improvement, and we 
shall be on a level with our age. But it is altogether dif- 
ferent with regard to hand-spinning of flax, which must evi- 
dently give way to spinning by machinery, as has been the 
case with cotton and wool, the hand-spinning of which is 
now entirely forgotten. 

I confess that this change presses hard upon our spinners ; 
but however painful it may be, we must follow the march 
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marche du si^cle, si on Be yeut subir une perte plus grande 
encore, celle de Tindustrie liniere toute enti^re. Sacfaons 
faire le sacrifice, tandis qu'il en est temps encore, mab 
yenons au secours de nos pauyres fileuses par tons les 
moyens en notre pouyoir, pour adoucir leur mis^re in^yi- 
table dans cette 6preuye solennelle, et je suis persuade que 
le pays deyra se f61iciter de ce sacrifice ; les fileuses m6mes 
serontcbarm^sd'ayoir 6t6 forc6es d'abandonner ce mauyais 
metier de filature h la main, qui leur a toujours latsse une 
miserable existence, pour se mettre k d'autres trayaux, 
conyenables i leur sexe, qui leur donneront un gain triple 
et regulier. Nous ayons 1-exemple deyant nous, en Angle- 
terre, ou ce changement s^est 66}k opere et oii Tindustrie 
nouyelle est loin de faire regretter Tancienne, tout eomme 
nous ne songeons plus k nos anciennes filatures de ooton et 
de laine si la main. 

L'Irlande a €t6 dans la m^me position que la Belgique; 
il y a vingt ans, j'ai yue les fileuses k la main exposer leur 
fil au march^, et ce fil ayait dej^ de plus que les n6tres 
Payantage d^etre arrange a tours fixes. Cette lutte a ete 
assez longue, parceque la filature k la m^anique a ete 
stationnee ; mais par les perfectionnements qu'*on y a intro* 
duits, elle a pris le pas sur sa riyale, de mani^re qu'on place 
aujourd'hui plus cher le fil a la mecanique que celui k la 
main, et les anciennes miserables fileuses sont mieux em- 
ployees au tissage et s'en fi^licttent. 

Ces perturbations dans le trayail, que nous yoyons de 
nos jours, causent la perte et la mine de quelques families, 
c'est inevitable; par centre un grand nombre y trouye le 
bien-Stre. La question est yitale pour nous, Tindustrie 
liniere nous appartient, elle est comme attach^e si notre sol, 
qui nous en foumit la mati^re ayant tout autre; conser- 
yons celle-ci, qui nous donnera toujours un ayantage sur 
les nations riyales, pourvu que nous les suiyions de pres 
dans le perfectionnement de la filature k la mecanique, qui, 
depuis peu d^annees, a fait de grands pas chez les Anglais ; 
c^est a nous si profiler de leurs reeherches p6nibles et 
souyent ruineuses, et nous sommes sur de triomphen 
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of the age, or submit to a still greater loss, that of the linen 
trade altogether. Whilst it is time, let us submit to the 
sacrifice, but let us not neglect to use every means in our 
power to assist our poor spinners, and endeavour to dimi- 
nish their inevitable misery on thb solemn trial ; for I am 
persuaded that the country will have to rejoice at the sacri- 
fice it makes; even the female spinners will be glad to 
abandon their wheel, which has never procured them but a 
miserable living, in order to embrace other occupations 
suitable to their sex, and which will give them a triple and 
regular gain. We have before us the example of England, 
where this change has already taken place, and where, far 
from being regretted, the old industry is forgotten, as is 
the hand-spinning of wool and cotton. 

Ireland has been in the same position as Belgium; 
twenty years ago I saw the hand-spinners carry to market 
their yarn, which possessed over ours the advantage of 
being arranged in reels. The struggle was long, because 
the spinning by machinery remained stationary ; but owing 
to improvements in the machinery, yam spun mechanically 
is cheaper than that produced by the wheel; and the 
former mberable spinners are now more profitably employed 
in weaving, and rejoice at the change. 

The loss and ruin of some families must inevitably be 
caused by those revolutions in labour which mark our times, 
and by which a far greater number of families profit. This 
is a vital question ; the linen trade belongs to us; it is, as it 
were, inherent to the soil, which furnishes us with the first 
material before any other. Let us preserve it— it will 
always give us an advantage over competing nations, pro- 
vided we closely follow the improvements they introduce in 
spinning machinery, in which, during the last few years, 
the English have made rapid progress. Should we take 
advantage of these painful and oftentimes ruinous researches^ 
then we should surely be victorious over our competitors. 

May I succeed in impressing my countrymen with this 
profound conviction, which I have entertained for many years, 
and which has not as yet been shaken by any objection. 
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Puisse-je faire partager k mes compatriotes cette con- 
viction profonde, que je nourris depuis nombre d'annees et 
qu'aucune objection n'est encore venue 6branler ! 

II y a dix ans, les Anglais ne pouvaient encore lutter, 
avec leur filature k la m^anique, centre notre filature a la 
main ; mais aujourd'hui tout est chang^ ; depuis quelques 
ann6e8, il y a une revolution complete dans cette nouvelle 
Industrie, on a demoli les anciennes machines, pour en 
placer de nouvelles, d'apr^s le nouveau syst^me, qui d6ja 
I'emporte sur son rival et qui est en voies de progr^s et 
fait des pas de g6ant, d'autant plus que les Anglais en 
sentent toute Timportance. Je suis persuad6 que c'est, de 
toutes les industries, celle qui m^rite aujourd'hui le plus 
notre attention, car de son avenir, depend le bien-Stre du 
pays. 

CTest bien dans le perfectionnement de la filature que les 
Anglais ont trouv6 de grands avantages sur nous, car avec 
nos lins, qui leur coutent dix h douze pour cent de frais, 
ils font des toiles qu'il viennent nous revendre avec benefice ; 
ce n'est malheureusement que trop vrai ; j'en ai sous les 
yeux, que j'ai regues de Belfast en Irlande, et que je 
compare avec des echantillons re§u8 d'une des premieres 
maisons de Courtrai, de qualites equivalentes, d'apres le 
compte-fils de cinq millimetres, et dont je vous joins les 
echantillons donnant le r^sultat suivant : 
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Ten years ago the English, with her spinning machinery, 
could not compete with manual spinning; but at present 
things have changed. Since a few years a complete revo- 
lution has been effected in this new industry ; the old ma- 
chinery has been destroyed, in order to make way for that 
constructed on the new principle, which is progressing 
with the strides of a giant, and the more so because the 
English feel its importance. I am persuaded this branch 
of trade is the most deserving our attention, for on it de- 
pends the welfare of the country. 

The English, by their improvements in spinning, have 
obtained great advantages over us ; for with our flax, which 
costs them 10 or 12 per cent, for expenses, they make 
linen, which they sell to profit in our markets. Unfortu- 
nately, this is only too true. I have before me samples 
received from Belfast, and which I compare with those of 
the first houses of Courtray, of equal quality, the yam of 
five millimetres. I join herewith the samples, which give 
the following result. 

COURTRAY LINENS, BY THE COURTRAY ELL. 
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IRISH LINENS — BY THE COURTRAY ELL. 
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You perceive the enormous difference ; notwithstanding 
the expenses and duties from Belfast to Antwerp, and 
which amount to 20 or 22 per cent., still their linens are 
sold from 20 to 30 per cent, under our market prices. 
Thus the English manufacturer obtains for his linens about 
50 per cent less than we do, after deducting J 2 per cent. 

M 
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Vous voyez r^norme difFerence ; apr^ les frius et droits 
de Belfast k Anvers de vingt k vingt-deux pour cent, elles 
reviennent de vingt k trente pour cent de moins sur notre 
marcbe meme. Le febricant Anglais obtient done environ 
cinquante pour cent de moins de la toile apr^s les douze 
pour cent de frais et droits qu'il a dijk subis sur sa mati^re 
premiere (nos lins). Ces toiles sont au moins aussi 
larges, et de plus elles sont mieux fabriqu6es, plus %ales 
et plus carrtes dans leurs fils, la trame est mieux assortie a 
la chaine, que dans celles du pays. Tous ces motifs feront 
croire qu'elles seront plus durables. 

Vous voyez qull n'y a pas de comparaison et que nous 
sommes loin de pouvoir exporter et lutter sar les marches 
Strangers, k irais 6gaux. II est done plus que temps de 
changer enti^rement notre fabrication par la filature h la 
m^canique; c'est 1^ que git Tavenir de cette precieuse 
industrie ; il n'y a pas k resistor, il faut suivre la marche 
du siecle et ne pas roster trop en arri^re, car cette filature 
k la m^canique n'est que dans son enfance, et ceux qui la 
connaissent mieux que nous, la croient destin^e si faire des 
merveilles ; ils s*attendent k faire sous peu d^annees la 
finesse des fils de Mulquinerie dont la France fait ses 
batistes et dont nous faisione jadis nos belles dentelles, le 
chemin nous est trace et nous ne le suivrions pas ! Ce 
serait indigne de la Belgique industrielle, dotie en abon- 
dance par la nature de cette perle des r^coltes, de cette 
bonne quality de lin, qu'on ne remplace bien nuUe part. 

Qu'on ne s'eblouisse done pas, qu'on ne se berce point 
d'un espoir trompeur, par les quelques pieces de toiles faites 
k la m^canique, qui paraissent sur nos marches. 

Quand il y a de grandes demandes de toile en Angle- 
terre, les fileurs y vendent bien leurs lins files, s'empres- 
sent de se remplacer en lins bruts sur nos marches et 
paraissent devoir recourir k nous pour les quality fines. 
Je crois done qu'un droit de sortie de dix pour cent, 
uniquement sur nos qualit6s au-dessus de soiaante sous la 
botte de siw livres, neferait aucun mau/oaia effet sur notre 
agriculture et que les Anglais le payeraient ; le treaor y 
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expenses and duties, paid on the raw material (our flax.) 
As these linens are at least as broad, and moreover as they 
are better made, more even, and the thread squarer, and 
the woof being better sorted with the weft, than that of 
our country, I am induced to believe that they will last 
longer. 

Therefore it is evident that no comparison can be insti- 
tuted, and that we are far from being able to export to and 
compete with foreign markets, even with equivalent ex- 
penses. It is, then, time to modify entirely our system, and 
to adopt spinning machinery instead of hand-spinning. On 
this question depends the future welfare of this precious 
trade. It is useless to resist ; we must follow the march of 
the age, and cannot remain far behind— for spinning ma- 
chinery is as yet only in its infancy, — but those who are more 
versed in the matter than ourselves, declare that it is des- 
tined to work wonders. They expect to be able, in a few 
years, to attain the fineness of Mulquenerge thread, which 
in France is used for cheques {batistes^) and of which our 
fine linens were formerly made. The road is open — shall 
we not follow ? It would be unworthy the industry of Bel- 
gium to hesitate, gifted as she is by that fine quality of flax, 
for which a suitable substitute has never been found. 

We should not allow ourselves to be deceived ; we should 
not indulge in vain hopes, excited by the fewjpieces of linen 
made by machinery, which are exposed in our markets. 

When there is a good demand for linen in England, 
the spinners sell their yarn at a high price, buy their flax 
in Belgium, and seem to be obliged to have recourse 
to us for the finer qualities. I am of opinion, that were 
an export duty of 10 per cent, levied upon the qualities 
above 60 soics the stos-^und reel (botte), it would not 
exercise any unfa<oourable influence on agriculture^ and 
the English would pay it. It would be an abunda/nt 
resource for the treasury; and thereby our linens 
would be better able to meet competition on fordgfi 
markets; and even if the finer qualities of fiaw should 
fall a little in consequence of this measure^ so much the 

M 2 
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trouveraii une bonne ressourcey et nos ioiles y gagneraien 
plus ou moius dans la concurrence sur les marchis etran- 
gers ; et quand mime les tins fins baisseraient un peu, 
par suite de cette mesure, i1 n*y aurait que du bien, car se 
sont les toiles fines qui souffrent le plus de la concurrence 
des toiles de coton, et le cultivateur, qui a Tavantage 
d^avoir une premiere qualite de lin, ne tient pas h quelques 
pour cent, parcequ'elle ne lui codte pas plus de main 
d'oeuTre ni d'ingrais etc. que celle qui ne vaut que la moitie 
du prix. 

Perquer les lins avant leur sortie du pays, est encore 
une brancbe k part, et k Lokerens, c'est la principale Indus- 
trie ; plus de sept cents femmes s'*en occupent et gagnent 
de bonnes journees. Pour augmeoter cette main d'oeuvre 
dans le pays, ou pourrait toujours laisser libre la sortie des 
lins peignes, quand m^me on aurait frappe les lins fins 
teilles d'un droit de sortie ; cela ne pent que produire une 
nouvelle ressource pour notre classe ouvri^re ; par centre 
on devrait prohiber la sortie du lin verd n'ayant pas encore 
passe par toutes les manipulations dont il est susceptible. 

Nos districts manufacturiers en toile demandent gene- 
ralement un droit k la sortie des lins, dans le but de les 
faire baisser de prix, croyant y trouver un adoucissement 
au sort de leurs fileuses et tisserands ; dans cette vue je 
les d^sapprouve ; quelque argent qu'il soit de chercher un 
remMe aux souffrances de cette classe nombreuse et inte- 
ressante, vous ne le trouverez point 1^ car il n^est pas 
d'ann^e quon ne voie les toiles baisser de prix au moment 
ok les lins haussent, ou les toiles augmenter au moment ou 
les lins diminuent Cette mesure ne fera aucune faveur 
aux toiles qui diminueront en proportion du lin, s'il n'y a 
pas plus de demandes ; ou bien le cultivateur, n'y trouvant 
plus de compensation pour les firais et pour I'incertitude de 
la necessity de sa r^colte, en abandonnerait la culture et le 
lin maintiendrait son prix par sa rar6t6, le fabricant de toiles 
se verrait tromp6 dans son espoir et il nous resterait le re- 
mords d'avoir chasse de notre sol cette bienfaisante cul< 
ture. 11 faut aussi considerer que vingt pour cent de baisse 
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better: for the finer linens more particularly suflTer from 
the competition of cotton cloths ; and a few per cent, in 
the price of the finer qualities of flax, make little diflFerence 
to the farmer, for the labour and manure are the same for 
one quality as for another. 

The combing of flax before going out of the country is 
quite a branch apart It is the principal trade exercised at 
Lokerens, and occupies more than 700 persons, who gain 
good wages. In order to increase the manual labour in 
this part of the country, the export duty might be sup- 
pressed on the combed flax, even when it should still exist 
with regard to the finer qualities of broken flax ; and this 
measure could only tend to open new resources to our 
working classes. On*the other hand, the exportation of 
green flax should be prohibited, until it has undergone all 
required manipulation. 

All our linen manufacturing districts generally demand 
an export duty on flax, in order to lower the prices at home, 
and in the belief that this measure would be advantageous 
to both spinners and weavers. On this point I cannot cer- 
tainly agree with them ; for however urgent may be the 
remedy to be applied to the sufferings of this numerous 
and interesting class of persons, you will not find it in this 
expedient For every year the price of linen falls, at the 
same time that flax rises, or linen rises when flax falls 
This measure will not raise the price of linen, which will 
decrease in ratio of the fall of flax, if the demand is not greater; 
or else the farmer, no longer remunerated for expenses, 
and uncertain in the result of the harvest, would abandon 
its culture, and the scarcity would keep flax at the same 
price. The hopes of the linen manufacturer having been 
groundless, we-should have experienced the despair of having 
banished from our soil this profitable industry. We must 
also take into consideration, that a fall of 20 per cent on 
flax would be ruinous, and that a diminution of more than 
6 or 7 per cent cannot take place on common linens, and 
still less on the fine qualities, the scarcer the material be- 
comes. I have shown above, that the least defect in the 
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8ur le lin seraient ruiueux, et qu'ils ne peuvent produire que 
six k sept pour cent de diminution sur le prix des toiles 
communes et encore moins sur celui des toiles fines aimesure 
qu'il y a moins de mati^re premiere. J'ai fait voir plus 
haut que la moindre imperfection dans la fabrication pro- 
duit une difference bien plus sensible ; tout depend done 
du plus au moins de perfection dans notre fabrication, ce 
qui le preuve c'est la sup^riorite des Anglais, quoique la 
roati^re premiere leur revienne plus cber, et quelle que 
soit mon aversion pour les primes, dans le cas p'esent et 
extraordinaire, j'employerais les fonds provenant des droits 
de sortie sur les lins fins en primes d'exportation sur nos 
toiles, jusqu'au moment ou les perfectionnements dans la 
fabrication nous permettront de r^lirer cette protection pri- 
vilegiee. Lsl France a toujours 6t6 notre plus grand de- 
bouch6 pour cet article: qu*on tliche d'obtenir quelques 
concessions en faveur de cette branche Uimfftante^ au moyen 
de faveuTB r^ciproques, voil^ o^ doivent aussi tendre nos 
efforts, mais toujours Favantage reste i ceuw qui produisent 
d bon comptej c'est le cas d^obt^nir la pr6£6rence de ses 
ennemis mSmes. 

Depuis que les Anglais viennent nous enlever l'6toupe 
en grande partie, cette mati^re est augmentee de soixante 
h cent pour cent suivant les diff(§rente8 qualit^s, le prix des 
toiles est rest^ k pen pr^s le mSme, parcequ'il n'y a pas 
(zssez de demander et cela parceque nous ne pauvons ]^U8 
cancourir sur lea marcMa etrangers avec lea Anglaia^ qui, 
par leur filature a la m^canique, mettent cette precieuse 
mati^re plus si profit, ils savent la filer fin et faire des 
belles toiles des m^mes ^toupes que nous employons pour 
faire nos toiles a sacs et nos emballages, qui par suite de 
cette enorme augmentation des etoupes communes, ont 
plus ou moins hauss6 et ne peuvent soutenir la concurrence 
sur notre marche mSme avec les toiles d'AUemagne des 
environs de Juliers et de Francfort, qui foumissent dej^ 
tout le pays de Li^ge et de Verviers ; les Anglais commen- 
rent aussi a noua enoombrer de toile a aaca^ etc*, et voihi 
grand nombre de nos industrieux ouvriers, toujours pr^ts 
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manufacture produces a much more perceptible difference. 
Therefore all depends on the greater or less degree of 
perfection of our manufacture ; and this is rendered evident 
by the superiority of the English, even though they give a 
higher price for flax than we do; and however great may be 
the aversion to the awarding of premiums, still, in the present 
extraordinary case, I am of opinion that the funds arising 
from the export duties on flax should be expended in pre- 
miums to encourage the exportation of our linens, until an 
improved system of manufacture should enable us to with- 
draw them, France has always been our most considerable 
market for this article ; our efforts should therefore tend to 
the obtaining of some concessions in favour of this suffering 
branch of trade, on the ground of mutual advantages. But 
they who produce at a low price must always retain the 
upper hand ; in such a case, even enemies would give the 
preference. 

Since the English have begun to buy up our tow, the price 
has risen 60 or 100 per cent, varying according to the dif- 
ferent qualities ; whereas the price of linen has been almost 
stationary, on account of the etbaence of demand, which pro- 
ceeds ^rom an incapacity of competing in foreign markets 
with the English, who by their spinning machinery derive 
more advantage from this precious material. They can 
spin and manufacture fine and beautiful linen of the same 
tow which we employ for such cloth and packing cloths, 
which, on account of the enormous increase of common tow, 
have risen more or less, and can no longer compete even 
in the home market with the German cloths from Julien 
and Francfort, which already supply the province of Li^ge 
and Verviers. The English likewise begin to glut (ywr 
market with such cloth, ^e. — whereby a large number of 
our industrious labourers, ever ready to work, are reduced 
to mendicity, or to the hardships of a painful existence on 
public works; while their hearts bleed at quitting their 
children, whose innocence they have been able to preserve 
by constant watchfulness, but who are hereafter forced to 
seek a living in our large cotton manufactories. 
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k travailler, reduits a la mendicity ou k chercher une p^nible 
existence dans des travaux publiques, tandis que leur coeur 
saigne eo se s^parant de leors enfants, dont Us ont pu 
conserver Finnocence de naeura en lee ayant constamment 
eofis leurs yeujo^ et qui maitUenant daivent chercher a 
gagner leur me dans nos grands ateliers de coton. 

II est done plus que temps de prendre la mesure, que j'ai 
soUicit6e depuis nombre d*annees, en faveur de cette classe 
int^ressante et d^laissee de nos ouvriers, celle de frapper 
la sortie des etoupes d'un droit prohibitif. 

On pourrait done prohiber la sortie des etoupes au- 
dessous de trois francs la pierre de six livres et provisaire- 
ment laisser la sortie libre pour celles au dessus de ce prix, 
cette mesure concilierait les interSts de tons. 

A Tappui de mon opinion, je ferai remarquer que cette 
mati^re k bon compte et d*un grand volume, ne peut sup- 
porter Ig& grands frais de transport, commission^ etc.p(mr 
la tirer de la Baltique ou autres pays lointains, et que 
les Anglais sont charm^s de la trouver ici a leur poiu^ 
Cette difficult^ de ne pouvoir la tirer d'un pays aussi 
voisin que le notre, est d'autant plus efficace pour la con- 
currence si r6tranger ; d'un autre c6te les mSmes motifs 
qui militent en faveur de la libre sortie des lins, pour ne 
pas nuire a Fagriculturej n'existent pas pour ce qui cod- 
ceme les etoupes ; car une deucination sur les etoupes de 
cinquaute pour cent ne peut faire que quatre pour cent 
sur le produit du lin, done une de faveur insignifiante 
pour Tagriculture, et un avantage immense pour une 
grande partie de la population des Flandres. Preuve de 
ce que j'avance, supposons une botte de lins teill6, comme 
on Texpose au marche pour I'exportation, qui vaut cinq- 
uante sous la botte de six livres ; en la peignant on con- 
serve quatre livres de lin et deux livres d'etoupe qui ci- 
devant se vendait a douze sous la pierre de six livres, etqui 
maiutenaut se vend a dix huit sous, c'est une augmentation 
de cinquaute pour cent ou un sou a la livre ; ainsi les 
deux livres de dechet de notre botte de lin a cinquaute 
sous, font quatre pour cent de diminution sur la valeur du 
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It is, then, more than time to adopt that measure, pro* 
posed and maintained by me for several years, in favour of 
this class of our suffering labourers, to etiforce a prohibitory 
duty on the eivportation of tow. 

The exportation of tow under 3 francs the stone of 6 lbs. 
might be prohibited ; and momentarily the exportation con- 
tinue free, for that above this price. By this measure the 
interests of all parties would be reconciled. 

In support of my opinion, I must observe that this cheap 
and voluminous article cannot pay the carriage^ commissiony 
brokerage, <$>c. ; all heavy expences, when it comes from the 
BaUiCy or other distant countries ; and that the English 
are delighted to find it at their very door. The difficulty 
they would meet in obtaining this article from a neighbour- 
ing country like ours, would render us great service in our 
competition in foreign markets. On the other hand, those 
reasons which combat the prohibition of exporting flax, for 
fear of being detrimental to agriculture, are not applicable 
to the tow-question. For a reduction of 60 per cent, on 
tow, would produce a fall of only 4 per cent, on flax. And 
this, insignificant to the agricultural body, would procure 
immense advantcyes to a great part of the population of 
Flanders. As a proof of my assertion, let us suppose that 
a bundle of broken flax, such as is found in the market- 
place, and destined for exportation, costs 50 sous per 6 lbs. 
After combing, there remains 4 lbs. of flax, and 2 of tow, 
which was formerly sold at 12 sous the stone of 6 lbs, and 
which at present fetches 18 sous. This is a rise of 50 per 
cent ; or one sous the lb. Thus two lbs. of refuse from a 
bundle of flax at 50 sous, make a loss of 4 per cent, of 
the value of flax. 

As there are various qualities of flax, so there are various 
qualities of tow. In common qualities one-sixth tow is cal- 
culated to five-sixths flax ; at the same time as the same qua- 
lity of flax furnishes varieties of tow ; consequently the first 
combing is the commonest. Some persons may perhaps 
conclude, from what I have said, that in order to retain in 
the country as much tow as possible, it would be necessary 
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Ud. Comme il y a diffSrentes qualites de lin, il y a aussi 
diff^rentes qualites d*etoupe ; dans les qualites communes 
on conserve jusqu'a cinq-siu^mes de lin sur un soixemes 
d'etoupe, et de la mSme quality de lin est derive aussi plu- 
sieurs qualites d'6toupe, il s'en suit, que le premier dechet 
est le plus commun. On pourrait conclure de ce que 
j'avance, que, pour conserver d'autant plus d'etoupe au 
pays, il faud/rait ne kUsser wrHr le lin qu'etuit p^gne; 
loin de Ikf les Anglais, fisant le lin a la m^canique, ont 
aussi des machines pour le peigner a leur mam^e etklnm 
approprier it lettr systeme deJUcye^ et cela pourrait itre un 
motif pour euw de ne plus se eermr atMsi bien denosUns; 
ce seraii pour nous une perte irreparable^ ce point doit itre 
iclairci et requiert toute notre prudence. Nous pouvons 
bien nous passer des ^toupes fines que contient alors le lin 
dans Petat qui les Anglais Fach^tent, il a d^ja perdu les 
premiers d6chets ou 6toupes communes dont il y a toujours 
p^nurie dans le pays d cause de la grande consommatm 
ce sont celles-ci qui sont rares et qui ont augmente plus 
que les quality plus fines. 

L'exportation de nos toiles vers les contrees transatlan- 
tiques diminue k cause de leur imperfection dans la fabri- 
cation et de Virregularite daiis les largeurs et longueufii 
et surtout par la concurrence des toiles fines fil^es a la 
m^canique, qui, outre Tavantage dans le prix, ont cette 
regularite et cette perfection qui ne coutent rien et qui 
ajoutent beaucoup de valeur k la toile. 
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to prohibit the eocportation ofjlax^ before it has undergone 
the process of combing* I am far from being of this opinion : 
for the English, as a complement to their spinning ma- 
chinery, also possess machinery for combing fiaoo in the 
manner best adapted to their system of spinning ; and this 
might induce them to drop the use of omrjUme. This loss 
would be irreparable. The point should be made clear ^ as 
it calls for aU our prudence. We can dispense with the 
fine tow contained in the flax, as it is bought by the English ; 
for then it has already lost the first, or common tow, of 
which the worst is often felty owing to the great consump- 
tion. This common tow is scarce ; and its price has risen 
more than that of the finer qualities. 

Our exports to transatlantic countries are diminishing, 
on account of the defects of manufacturey and the irregu- 
larities in the length and breadth ; but more particularly 
on account of the competition of the fine linens made by 
machinery, which are preferred for price, and that regula- 
rity and perfection which cost nothing, but which greatly 
add to the value of linen. 
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SITUATION DES H0UILLER8 EN BELOIQUE. 

L'etendue du terrain houiller de la Belgique est de 
135,000 hectares divises en trots bassins ; le bassin de 
Mens, le bassin de Cbarleroi, et la bassin de Li^ge. 

Si Ton compare Tetendue du territoire avec riroportance 
du terrain houiller, on trouve que la Belgique a 1 hectare 
sur 22, explorable en houille TAngleterre en a I sur -20. 

Voici le mouvement du commerce de houilles en Bel- 
gique de 1331 k 1840 : reduit en tonnaux de 1000 kilog- 
schaenn. 



Annies. 


Productio]). 


Oonflommatioiu 


EzportatioD. 


1831 


2,270,000 


1,805,000 


468,000 


1832 


2,349,000 


974,000 


1,287,000 


1833 


2,708,000 


2,144,000 


576,000 


1834 


2,747,000 


2,104,000 


6HO00 


1835 


2,902,000 


2,226,000 


685,000 


1836 


3,143,000 


2,395,000 


761,000 


1837 


3,363,000 


2,492,000 


78ftOO0 


1838 


3,800,000 


a025,000 


775,000 


1839 


3,800,000 


3,055,000 


745,000 


1840 


3,800,000 


3,021,000 


779,000 



Lesann^s 1837 et 1838 ont 6te fort prosp^res pour 
cette induBtrie; on vendait 25 p. c. plus cher qu'aujourd'- 
hui. 

En 1839, 1840, et 1841, et y a temps d arr€t. On a re- 
duit un peu les salaires, mais cette Economic n'indemnise 
pas Texplortant de la baisse de 25 p. c. survenue dans le 
prix. 

UAngleterre a remplac6 la Belgique dans la partie deh 
France qui avoisine les cotes occidentales, notamment a 
Dunkerque, k Calais, et dans toute la Normandie. 

On n^^stime plus maintenant la houille sur le carreaude 
la mine en Belgique qu' k lOfr. par 1000 kilogs. llyatrois 
ans on pouvait I'estimer a frs. 1,250. II faut remarquer 
qu' k ce prix de lOfr. un assez grand nombre d^explortants 
ne rentrent que dans leurs debours, c'est-a-dire qu'il ne 
fut pas de profit. Quelqu^uns ne pouvant livrer a ce 
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SITUATION OF BELGIAN COAL-MINES. 

Belgium possesses a superficiaof 135,000 hectares of coal 
mines which forms into three districts — Mens, Cherleroy, 
and Li6ge« 

If the extent of her territory be compared with the su- 
perficia of coal pits, it will be found that Belgium possesses 
] hect. of profitable coal mine to 22 hect. The propor- 
tion for England is 1 in 20. 

We annex a table of the coal trade of Belgium from I881 
to 1841, reduced to tons of 1,000 kils. 



Tears. 


Production. 


Consumption. 


Exportation. 


1831 


2,270,000 


1,805,000 


468,000 


1832 


2,349,000 


974,000 


1,287,000 


1833 


2,708^000 


2,144,000 


576,000 


1834 


2,747,000 


2,104,000 


654,000 


1835 


2,902,000 


2,226,000 


685,000 


1836 


3,143^000 


2,395,000 


761,000 


1837 


3,363,000 


2,492,000 


789,000 


1838 


3,800,000 


3,025,000 


775,000 


1839 


3,800,000 


3,055,000 


745,000 


1840 


3,800,000 


3,021,000 


779,000 



1837 and 1838 were prosperous years for the colliers^ 
for coal was then 25 per cent* dearer than at present. 

In 1839) 40, 41, there was a falling off in their pros- 
perity. Their salary was slightly reduced ; but this redac- 
tion did not by any means cover the trader for the fall of 
25 per cent, in prices. 

England has taken the place of Belgium in that part of 
France bordering on the west coast, and particularly at 
Dunkerque, Calais, and the whole of Normandy. 

The value of coal at the mouth of the pit in Belgium, is 
estimated at 10 frs. the 1,000 kils. Three years ago it was 
valued at 12*50. 

However, it must be remembered that at the price of 
10 francs only covers the expenses of a good many 
mine proprietors, and that they realize no profit. Some, 
unable to sell at this price, have been forced to suspend 
their works. This branch of production is at present la- 
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prix ont d\i momentanpineiit suspendre lenrs travaux. II 
y a en ce moment du malaise dans cette branche de pro- 
duction. Si une baisse ult6rieure survenait il y aurait 
souffrance. 

" Les dix ann^es qui viennent de s'^couler contiennent 
une grande 1e9on, dont il faut que les electeurs profitent. 
Ces dix ann^es ont &t6 employees k mettre k I'essai un 
genre de politique aujourd^hui jug6 par des resultats. Cette 
politique, fiUe ain6e des doctrines de la gancfae pendant la 
restauratiou, et m^me leur exag^ration, s'etait principale- 
ment presentee a la France comme devant faire le bonheur 
du pays, au moyen des droits politiques et d'une nouvelle 
constitution. Inauguree en 18^, cette politique abofit 
Vh6redit6 de la pair^e, abaissa le cens des ^ligibles et des 
electeurs, modifia lacbarte, etendit les attributions dujury, 
le tout sous le pr^texte alors plausible d'asseoir solidemeot 
la democratic. II y avait quinze ans que ToppositioD et ses 
journaux proposaient Tapplication de ces doctrines, comme 
la panac6e universelle de la France ; on les adopta d'en- 
thousiasme, et Ton s'endormit sur la foi de leur efficacite. 
Qu'ont-elles produit? 

<* Vous le voyez, le rel^icbement insensible du poaToir,sa 
deconsid^ration et son impuissance, le fermentation des 
classes inf6rieures de la soci^te, gagn^es par la fi^vre po- 
litique, Temeute pass^e h I'^tat cbronique, et rassassinat 
devenu I'instrument r^gulier des partis ; les inter^ts agri- 
coles, manufacturiers, commerciaux, livr^s h eux-m^mes, 
sans guide au dedans, sans protection au dehors, sacrifies 
a rhabitude inv^t^r^e des intrigues, s'epuisant en efforts 
st^riles, et aboutissant k la mis^re pour I'ouvrier, a la 
fiaiUite pour Tentrepreneur et pour le capitaliste. Plus 0° 
s'enfonce dans cette politique de cavardages, de coteries et 
de vanit6s, plus le pouvoir s'use, plus le d^sordre s'accroit, 
plus les populations, compt6es pour rien par les ambitieux 
et par le gouvernement lui*m6me se d^saffectionnent de 
I'autorite, dont Taction n'arrive pusjusqu'sl elles. 

" On s'est done trompe de route, et il faut s'arr^ter la. 
Cette pr6tendue installation de la democratic n*a ete que 
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bouring under difficulties — and a further fall in the prices 
would cause much suffering. 

The last ten years contain a great lesson ; and the elec- 
toral body should profit by it These ten years have been 
devoted to putting in practice a kind of policy, which has 
been judged by its effects. This policy, the productions of 
the doctrines, find even of the exaggeration of those doo- 
trines of the Gauche, under the restoration, was offered to 
France, as being calculated to procure the happiness of the 
country, by means of political rights and a new constitu- 
tion. Inaugurated in 1830, this policy abolished the here- 
ditary right of the peers, lowered the pecuniary qualifica- 
tion of both electors and the elective, modified the charter, 
widened the attributes of the jury, and all through under 
the plausible pretext of strengthening the democracy. 
During fifteen years the opposition and its journals pro- 
posed the application of these doctrines as an universal 
panacea: they at length enthusiastically adopted them — 
and their efficacy is relied on. What have they produced ? 
— the gradual weakening of the central power, its loss of 
consideration and its feebleness ; ferment among the lower 
classes of society, attacked by political fever ; riot and dis- 
turbance become periodical, and assassination adopted as 
the instrument of parties; the agricultural, manufactural 
interests left to themselves, without guide at home or pro- 
tection abroad, sacrificed to the inveterate habit of intrigue, 
wasting away in fruitless efforts, the end of which is misery 
for the workmen, and bankruptcy for the merchant and 
capitalist. The more we give ourselves to this policy of 
bavardage, of coteries, and vanity, the more the government 
becomes worn out, the disorder increases, and the people, 
counted as nothing by the ambitious, and even by govern- 
ment itself, become disaffected towards that authority whose 
action they no longer feel. 

Vfe have mistaken our way, and should do well to halt 
where we are. The pretended installation of democracy 
has turned out to be nothing but that of anarchy. The 
change of charter, of the law on elections, the extension of 

N 
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rinstallation de Tanarchie. Le changement de charte, le 
changement de loi ^lectorale, Vextengion du jury, rien de 
tout cela n'a produit ce qu'on en attendait, parceqa*on en 
attendait des choaes ewagereea et insenaies, 

^^ Nous savons bien que les proneurs de cette politique, 
bordee de droits electoraux et municipaux, pretendent 
<)u'elle a ^chou^ parcequ'on ne I'a pas poussee assez loin; 
absolument comme les medicins excusent un remede qui a 
tu6 un malade, en disant qu'il n'en a pas pris assez. 
C'est pour cela qu'ils demandent d'abaisser encore un pea 
plus le pouvoir, de er^er encore un peu plus d'^lecteun, 
d'ouvrir encore un peu plus la porte au bruit, au tapage, ao 
d6sordre, afin de ramener la tranquillity, la paix, etie 
triomphe des lois. Heureusement Inexperience est faite 
et parfaite : la vieille opposition est jugee, et void les 
titres ; dans Vordre politique, elle a produit r^meute ; dans 
Fordre industriel, elle a produit la faillete; dans rordre 
religieux, elle a produit le d6dain des croyances; dans 
Tordre moral, elle a produit Tencombrement de la Morgue. 
En voil^ assez comme cela ; passons k une autre politique. 

*' II s'agit d'entrer dans un autre ordre politique, et de 
laisser \k les chartes, les constitutions, les -scrutins, qui 
sont la vieille defroque de 1789. Tout cela est use, juge 
et condamn^. Les m£mes causes produisent les memei 
effete^ et 89 produisait encore 93. 

'<Oui, il faut entrer dans un nouvel ordre politique, 
Vordre du bon sens, de la pratique, de I'utilite. Laissons 
\k les declamations et la metaphysique : passons au travail 
et au bien-Stre. Cest assez scrutiny comme cela. 

<' L'honneur d'etre Frangais est assur^ment fort consi- 
derable ; mais Tavantage d'etre bien gouveme et bien pro- 
tege a son prix egalement. 

*^ La moitie des deputes s'est £ait un point d'honneor 
ridicule et stupide de ne jamais mettre le pied dans les 
minist^res. Or, h quoi peuvent Stre bons des representans 
qui ne s'occupent en aucune fa^on des inter^ts de leof 
departement, et qui le considereraient comme deshonores, 
s'ils aidaient k relever un peu ou k canaliser une riviere. 
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the right and attributes of the jury ; nothing, in fine, has 
produced the expected result, because what 'was expected 
was foolish and exaggerated. 

We are aware that the champions of this constitution, 
surrounded by electoral and municipal rights, assert that it 
has failed only because measures were not carried far enough 
— as a physician excuses the medicine which has killed th^ 
patient, pretending that the quantity applied was insufficient 
For this reason they seek to weaken the executive govern- 
ment, and wish to have a few more voters at elections, to 
open the doors to noise, confusion, and disorder, in order to 
assure the tranquillity and peace of the country, and the 
triumph of law. Fortunately the experiment has been 
tried, and we have acquired experience. The ancient op- 
position is condemned by her own deeds ; for in the poli- 
tical range she has produced riot and rebellion ; in com- 
merce, she has brought bankruptcy ; in religion, unbelief » 
and the glutted morgue tells of the morality. This is quite 
enough— let us pass to another policy. 

The question to adopt another line of policy, and to put 
aside the charters, constitutions, &c. — the tattered old gar- 
ment of 1789 — ^for all that is worn out, judged^ and con- 
demned. The same causes produce the same effects, and 
89 would give birth to 9a 

We must enter on another order of policy, in which we shall 
be guided by good sense, practice, and usefulness. Let us 
abandon declamation and metaphysics, and in their place 
consider the system of labour, and whatever may be con- 
ducive to the good of the country. We have enough of 
voting and balloting. 

It is certainly a great honour to be a Frenchman ; but 
the advantage of being properly governed and well protected 
is not without its value. 

Half the Deputies ridiculously and stupidly make it a 
point of honour never to enter the offices of the ministers. 
Now of what use are those representatives who do not sup- 
port the interests of their department, and who consider 
themsdves dishonoured by having obtained the canalisation 

n2 



Done, loin de faire un crime aux d6put^s de solliciter, il 
faiut leur en faire un devoir. Seulement, au lieu de solliciter 
pour leurs parens, comme M. Barrot, M. Etienne, M. 
Arago» M. Laffitte, et tous lea autres puritains de Voppo- 
sition, il faut qu'ils sollieitent pour les routes, pour les 
cours d'eau, pour les fermes modules, pour Televe des 
bestiauX) pour les usines, pour les ecoles, pour le culte: 
en un mot, pour toua les besoins materiels et moraux du 
pays. Cest alors que la France sera representee, quand 
on connaitra ses 'nter^ts, ses besoins, qu'elle est a meme 
d'appr^cier et d'indiquer, et non ses opinions, qu'elle n'est 
pas en 6tat de concevoir et de formuler d*une mani^re 
utile. 

^' Un pays est par rapport a son gouvemement comme 
un malade par rapport h son m6decin ; il est en position de 
dire son mal, mais le m^decin est seul en position d^indi- 
quer le remMe. Ce ne sont done pas les opinions de la 
France qui importent, ce sont les besoins. Voila pourquoi 
il faut qu*elle les fasse connaitre avec precision etavec 
detail, par les honimes pratiques, qui les auront siDcere- 
ment Studies. Or, il n'entrera dans la eervelle d'aucan 
horame sense que les avocata bavards de la Chambre^ 
jyresque tous itrangers auw localites quils representent 
en eapriment sinceremeni les besoins. Ces avocats se 
representent eux niemes, ou representent le journal qu'ils 
lisent, mais ils mentent, quand ils pr^tendent qu^Us repre- 
sentent le pays. 

** C'est dans ce sens d'une representation pratique et 
serieuse des besoins et des interSts de la France, la seule 
esp^ce de representation possible et utile que nous tra- 
vaillerons, pour notre compte, au r^sultat des elections 
prochaines; et c^est de ce point de vue que nous jugerons 
les deputes a la prochaine session, k quelque opinion 
d'ailleurs qu'ils appartiennent, revolutionnaires ou conser- 
vateurs. Nous ferons une guerre impitoyable aux bavards, 
aux intrigans, aux negligens, aux egoistes, k tous ceux qui 
n'auront en tSte dH autre pensee que les interits de kur 
arrondissement ; et nous les signalerons d lewrs electeurs 
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of a river ? So that their solicitations, far from being im- 
puted to them as a crime, should be considered a duty ; 
with this distinction, that instead of soliciting for their re* 
lations, as do M. Barrot, Etienne, Arago, Laffitte, and all 
the other puritans of the opposition, they should ask for 
roads, water-courses, model-farms, the rearing of cattle, for 
manufactories, schools, and for religious worship ; in fine, 
they should endeavour to remedy the moral and physical 
wants of the country. Thus France, will be truly repre- 
sented when her wants and interests, not her opinions, are 
known ; for the one she can appreciate and point out, but 
the other has neither been usefully conceived nor expressed. 

The position of a country before its government, is the 
same as that of a patient in presence of his physician ; he 
can tell his ailing, but the physician alone can prescribe 
the remedy. The wants, not the opinions, of France ought 
to be taken into consideration, and these wants should be 
precisely and minutely specified, through the medium of 
practical men, who shall have conscientiously studied them. 
Surely no sensible man can imagine that talkative lawyers, 
almost all strangers to the places for which they sit, can 
sincerely represent their wants. These lawyers either re- 
present themselves or their journal ; but they lie when they 
style themselves the representatives of their country. 

For our part, all our eiForts are turned to the obtaining 
of a practical and serious representation of the wants and 
interests of France, the sole one concentrating either pos- 
sibility or utility. On these grounds shall we judge the 
Deputies during the next session — no matter whether they 
be Chartists or Conservatives. We declare a pitiless war 
against blarney, intrigue, negligence, and egotism, and 
against all those who do not sincerely represent their dis- 
trict ; and we shall hold them up to their electors to be sor- 
crificed without pity. We trust that the country will sup- 
port us in our undertaking; and we are very much mistaken 
if it does not repudiate all declamation, in order to take at 
once into serious consideration the positive interests of 
France. 
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comme devant etre sacriJUa sans misericorde. Nous 
esperons que la province nous secondera dans cette (Buvre; 
et nous nous trompons fort, ou Ton perdra Thabitude du 
bavardage, des declamations et des coteries, pour prendre 
celle des affaires. 
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THE SITUATION OF IRON WORKS IN 

BELGIUM. 

The coke iron-works of this country have peculiarly in- 
creased since 1830. At this epoch eight blast furnaces 
were worked according to this system — at present there are 
42; 14 in the province of Liege, and 28 in Hainault. More- 
over, there are 80 charcoal blast furnaces ; of which 9 are 
in Hainault, 6 in the province of Liege, 23 in Luxembourg, 
and 42 in the province of Namur. 

In 1836 and 1837 all the existing establishments were in 
full work, with the exception of some charcoal blast fur- 
naces. The produce amounted to about 150,000 tons of 
castings. This quantity far exceeded our home consump- 
tion and exports. The home consumption has never been 
highter than in 1837, when it reached 129,000 tons, — as a 
necessary consequence of which there was a fall in prices, 
and a stoppage of the works. 

At present in the 42 coke blast furnaces, 19 only are in 
work. Nearly half the charcoal blast furnaces have ceased 
working entirely or partially. 

Everything taken into consideration, our products in 
1841 will not exceed 100 to 100,000 tons. 

The following table shows our imports and exports of 
iron since 1830. 

Imports. Exports. 

1831. Iron and every 

Castings. Iron. Castings kind of objects. 

716,000 ks. 1,062,000 ks. 2,553,000 ks. 3,047,000 ks. 
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SPEECH OF M. VAN CUTSEM, 

DEPimr IN THE CHAMBKB8, PEOCDREUR DU ROI. 

Les frais de justice, messieurs, out augment^ d'une 
maniire considerable d6puis dix ans ; et comment pourrait- 
il en £tre autrement, lorsque les crimes et d^lits vent tou- 
jours croissant ? Dans Tarrondissement ou j'd VhonBeur 
de remplir les fonctions de Procureur du Roi, la notice des 
crimes et d^lits constatait en 1830, quatre cents crimes ou 
delits; en 1840 nous avons eu h enr^gistrermillecinquante 
crimes ou delits. On ne pent pas attribuer cette diSi^rence 
en plus h. ce que depuis 1830, ou poursuivrait des crimes 
ou delits, dont on n'aurait pas demand^ la repression aux 
tribunaux avant cette ^poque ; ce que Ton faisait dans les 
parquets avant 1830, on le fait encore aujourd'bui; on 
ne poursuit pas les delits d'injures, de calomnie et ceux a 
la repression desquels la soci^te u'a pas un inter€t direct, 
et cependant on poursuit une fois plus de crimes et de 
delits aujourd'bui que pass^ dix ans. 

Si imm^iatement apr^s la revolution, si pendant le^ 
deux premieres annees qui ont suivi notre emancipation 
politique, il y avait en progr^s dans la perpetration des 
crimes et delits, ou aurait peu I'attribuer si cette pertur- 
bation general qu'^prouve toute soci^te apris de violentes 
commotions ; mais ces causes ont cess^, dix ans ont rendu au 
pays la tranquility general, et les crimes augmentent H 
faut done qu'il y ait d'autres motifs qui rendent la Belgique 
de 1840 plus criminelle que celle de 1830; quels soot 
ces motifs? Je ne pourrais les taire connaitre d'uue 
mani^re positive, mais je me permettrai de demander a 
M. le Ministre, si la mis^re qui regno dans une grande 
partie du pays parmi la classe ouvri^re, n'en est pas la 
cause premi^rC) s'il ne pense pas avec moi, que, sur trois 
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SPEECH OF M. VAN CUTSEM, 

DEPUTY IN THE CHAMBERS, PROCUREUR DU ROI. 

The expenses of justice^ gentlemen, have increased 
considerably during the last ten years ; and how can it be 
otherwise, when crimes and misdemeanours are continually 
multiplying ? In the district in which I have the honour to 
fulfil the functions of Procureur du Roi, the list of crimes 
and misdemeanours proved in 1830, amounted to four 
hundred ; in ] 840, we had one thousand and fifty to re- 
gister. This great difference cannot be attributed to the 
fact, that, since 1830, crimes and misdemeanours have been 
prosecuted, which would not have been brought before the 
tribunals to be repressed before that period; what was 
done in the courts of justice before 1830, is still done; 
insults, calumnies, and crimes, in the repression of which 
society is not directly interested, are not prosecuted, and 
yet more crimes and misdemeanours are prosecuted now 
than ten years ago. 

If immediately after the revolution, if during the first 
two years which followed our political emancipation there 
had been an increase in the perpetration of crimen, we 
might have attributed that circumstance to the general 
perturbation which every society experiences after violent 
commotions; but these causes have ceased; ten years 
have restored general tranquillity to the country, and yet 
crimes augment There must be, then, other reasons 
which constitute Belgium in 1840 more criminal than in 
1830. What are those reasons? I cannot lay them all 
down in a positive manner, but I take the liberty of asking 
the minister, if the misery which reigns in a great part 
of the country amongst the working classes, be not the 
first cause of it ? If he does not think with me, that of 
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delits qui se commettent, deux sont le resultat du besoin; 
car enfin ce n'est pas pour se livrer si la debauche que 
nos malbeureux compagnards volent des pommes de terre 
ou d'autres objets de premiere necessity ; c'est pour pro- 
curer quelque nourriture k leurs femmes et enfans. Si 
la mis^re engendre chaque jour de nouveaux crimes et 
delits dans notre pays, M. le Ministre devra convenir, 
avec moi} que nos lois penales et toute I'activite de noire 
police judiciare ne pourront en emp^cher la perpetration, 
et que le seul remade efficace pour rendre desorm^s la 
basse classe meilleure est de lui donner les moyens de 
pourvoir d'une inani^re honorable ^ ses besoins; alors, 
messieurs, et alors seulement, nous ne verrons plus figurer 
sur notre budget de la justice la somme enorme de sept 
cent mille francs environ pour frais dejustice. 

Je dis done que la mis^re est la cause premiere de la 
perpetration d'un grand nombre de crimes et delits, et il 
m'est impossible d'avoir une autre opinion, parceque je 
n'admettrai jamais que dans un pays o^ la justice donne 
tons les jours Texemple que le ch&timent suit de pres la 
manifestation de tout acte illicite, que dans un pays ou 
il y a un grand nombre de pasteurs, qui font, comme 
Ta dit I'bonorable M. Lebeau, plus pour la morale dans 
leur commune que cent gendarmes, Timmoralite pourrait 
etre la cause de tant de m^faits. Que M. le Ministre de 
la justice consacre done avec ses collegues, tous ses mo- 
mens si donner du pain a nos ouvriers, et je lui doime 
I'assurance la plus formelle, qu'il vera diminuer d'annee en 
annee le chiffre enorme des frais de justice. 

Messieurs, ce n'est pas pour soutenir une Industrie 
mourante que ma voix se joint a celle de Thonorable M. 
Delehaye, en appuyant Tallocation de cent mille francs 
qu'il demande comme subside pour notre antique Industrie 
lini^re ; c'est pour ranimer et raviver une Industrie seule- 
ment souffrante que nous demandous aujourd'hui des 
fonds h la legislature, et nous osons croire qu'elle nous les 
accordera quand elle nous aura entendus, et que nous lui 
aurons demonstree, comme le pretend avec nous un des 
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three crimes which are committed, two are the result of 
necessity ; for, in a word, it is not to give themselves up 
to debauchery, that our unhappy peasants steal potatoes 
or other objects of common necessity; it is to procure 
food for their wives and children. If misery engenders 
every day new crimes in our country, the Minister must 
agree with me, that our penal laws and all the activity of 
our judicial police cannot prevent their perpetration ; and 
that the only efficacious remedy to render the lower 
classes better for the future, is to give them the means of 
providing for their wants in an honourable manner; then, 
gentlemen, and not till then, we shall no longer see in our 
law budgets the enormous sum of about seven hundred 
thousand francs for the expenses of justica 

I say, then, that misery is the first cause of the commis- 
sion of a great number of crimes and misdemeanours ; 
and I cannot hold a contrary opinion, because I will never 
admit that in a country where justice gives daily proof 
that punishment follows closely upon the discovery of any 
unlawful act — that in a country where there are a great 
number of pastors, who, as the Honourable M, Lebeau 
has observed, do more for morality in their districts than 
a hundred soldiers, immorality could be the cause of so 
many misdeeds. Let the Minister of Justice, then, set 
apart, with his colleagues, all his time in giving food to 
our working classes, and I solemnly assure him, that 
every year he will see the enormous expenses of justice 
decrease. 

Gentlemen, it is not to support a languishing trade 
that my voice is joined to that of the Honourable M. 
Delahaye, in supporting the allowance of one hundred thou- 
sand francs, which he asks as a subsidy for our ancient 
linen trade ; it is to reanimate and revive a trade only suf- 
fering, that we now ask for funds from the legislature; 
and we dare believe that it will grant us them, when it has 
heard us, and when we shall have demonstrated to it, as 
M. Wilson, one of the greatest traders in Holland, pro- 
poses to do with us, that our ancient trade cannot perish. 
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plus grands industriels de la HoUande, M, Wilson, que 
notre ancienne Industrie ne peut pas p6rir. Ainsi, mes- 
sieurs, quoiqu'en disent nos adversaires, Tantique indus- 
trie ne peut pas Stre remplace par la nouvelle, qui 
augmentera, il est vrai, le nombre de nos fabricats, mais 
dont on ne consommera pas les produits au lieu et place 
de notre belle toile des Flandres, pas plus qu'on ne se 
sert de toile au lieu de dentelle, pas plus qu'on ne s'est 
servi de coton au lieu de toile. 

Dire si la Chambre qu'il n'a demande que dix mille francs 
pour secourir I'industrie lini^re parceque T^tat de nos 
jSnauces exige I'^conomie serait un bieu faible moyen de 
defense, lorsqu'on lui a d6montr^ qu'avee cent mille francs 
on peut alimenter quatre £l cinq cent mille ames, lorsqu'on 
lui a prouv6 qu'avec cette somme on empechera une 
population de plusieurs centaines de mille ^mes de se 
livrer a des desordres qui pourraient compromettre la surete 
de I'Etat, lorsqu'on lui a demontre qu'en donnant cent vingt 
mille francs h Tindustrie, le gouvernement pourra 6conomiser 
plus de deux cent mille francs sur les frais de justice qui 
n'augmentent d'ann6es en ann6es, que parceque, comme 
je Tai dej^ dit, nos ouvriers sont sans ouvrage ; oui, aug- 
mentez le subside que nous demandons pour Tindustrie 
liui^re, et la society n'aura plus a punir des hommes qui 
n'ont d'autres reproches k se faire que d'avoir derobe 
quelques alimens pour nourrir leurs families quails n'ont pas 
eu le triste courage de laisser mourrir de faim. 

La Belgique a eu pendant des siecles, dans la fabrication 
de la toile de Un, une superiority qu*on a vainement entre- 
pris de lui ravir; depuis quelques ann^es TAngleterre a re- 
commence la lutte, aid^e de ses capitaux, de ses vastes 
debouches, qui lui permettent de placer cbaque annee pour 
un milliard vingt-cinq millions de ses produits en pays 
etrangers, et avec quelques perfectionnements mecaniques 
elle a rendu cette lutte redoutable pour notre nouvelle iu- 
dustrie k la m^canique et pour I'ancienne, en attendant 
que le consommateur desabuse donne la preference a uu 
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Thus, gentlemen, whatever our opponents may say to the 
contrary, the ancient trade cannot be replaced by the new, 
which will increase, it is true, the number of our manufac- 
tures, but the products of which could not be consumed 
instead of our beautiful Flemish linen, any more than 
linen can supply the place of lace, or cotton that of 
linen. 

To tell the Chamber that it has only demanded ten thou- 
sand francs to support the linen trade, because the state of 
our finances requires economy, would be a very weak 
defence, when we demonstrate to it that with one hundred 
thousand francs from four to five hundred thousand souls could 
be fed — when we have proved to it, that with this sura a po- 
pulation of many hundreds of thousands of souls could be 
prevented from committing disorders which might com- 
promise the safety of the state — when it has been shown 
that in giving one hundred and twenty thousand francs to 
the trade, government could save more than two hundred 
thousand francs from the expenses of justice, which only 
increase from year to year, because, as I have already said, 
our workmen are out of employ. Yes ! increase the sub- 
sidy which we beg for the linen trade, and society will no 
longer have to punish men who have nothing else with 
which to reproach themselves,than the crime of having stolen 
some food wherewith to support their families, which they 
bad not the melancholy courage to allow to perish with 
hunger. 

Belgium has had for centuries, in the fabrication of 
linen cloth, a superiority which it has been useless to 
attempt to take from her; for some years past England 
has recommenced the struggle, aided by her capital, by her 
▼ast means, which enable her to distribute, out of a thou- 
sand millions, twenty-five millions of her productions in 
foreign countries ; and by some mechanical improvements 
she has rendered this struggle formidable to our new trade, 
to the mechanic, and to the old trade, until the consumer, 
undeceived, shall give the preference to a production which, 
by its superiority, cannot be compared to the new manu- 
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produit qui par sa superiority ne peut Stre compare aux 
nouveaux iabricats. Qu'on protege done momentanement 
notre andenne industrie et bientot nous aurons vainca 
TAngleterre. 

Pour que I'aneienne industrie puisse lutter aveclanou- 
yelle, il &ut qu'elle entre en lice avec des armes ^gales; 
ces armes ne peuvent £tre autres pour elle que la centra- 
lization des capitaux, et les moyens d'aetion des comites 
dans des communes peuvent seuls les lui fournir. 

Une grande revolution a preside a Touyerture du 19 erne 
si^cle. Les t^n^bres anciennes ont disparu de toute part; 
une ^re de liberty a lui pour tous: mais cette libertea^ 
comme toutes les choses humaines, des inconveniens, etVon 
a pris trop peu de souci pour en diminuer le nombre et 
Fimportance. 

Eclairer Tindustrie sur les dangers qu'elle court a se 
livrer, sans prudence et sans reserve, aux hearts d'aoe li- 
berte immoder6e, est, sans doute, un devoir des gouvern^ 
mens modernes ; user de leur ascendant moral et de leor 
autorite sur la masse des travailleurs, pour rendre leur con- 
dition meilleure, est un devoir plus sacr6. 

La fixite des impots de consommation afin de ne pas 
alterer la condition de Touvrier; la fixite dans les accises, 
qui sont une gSne pour la production, mais qui deg^nerei^ 
en habitude quand on ne force pas chaque ann6e, le pro- 
ducteur k se livrer h des 6tudes nouvelles; k faire des 
cbangemens ruineux d'outils; quand on ne derange pas 
ses conditions d'existence; la fixite dans les impots de 
douane, enfin, et Pexecution rigoureuse des lois, pour que 
les fabricans puissent avec confiance dans Tavenir, sfietudier 
a am^liorer, sL regulariser leurs proc6des. 

Ce serait trop exiger que de pretendre soustrsure Touvrier 
£l toutes les incertitudes, k tous les maux qui I'assiegeDt; 
mais le maitre, mais le pasteur, mais Tautorite locale, mais 
le gouvemement, dans tous les degres de la bi6rarchie, 
sont puissans pour faire p^netrer des idees d'ordre et d'^o- 
nomie dans la classe ouvrifere ; ils doivent la pa*es«rver des 
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factures. Let us, then, instantly protect our ancient trade, 
and we shall soon conquer England. 

In order that the old trade may struggle with the new, it 
must enter the lists with equal arms ; and for it, these arms 
can be no other than the centralization of capital ; and the 
means of action of committees in the corporations, can alone 
furnish the capital. 

A great revolution has ushered in the opening of the 
nineteenth century. Former clouds have disappeared on 
all sides ; an era of liherty has dawned upon all ; but this 
liberty has, like all human things, its inconveniences ; and 
too little care has been taken to diminish their number and 
their importance. 

To enlighten trade on the dangers which it runs in giving 
itself up, without prudence and without reserve, to the ex- 
cesses of an immoderate liberty, is, doubtless, a duty of 
modern governments ; to make use of their moral influence, 
and of their authority over the mass of the working classes, 
to ameliorate their condition, is a duty still more sacred. 

Fixedness in taxes on articles of consumption, in order 
not to alter the condition of the workmen ; fixedness in 
excise duties, which are a hindrance to production, but 
which degenerate every year into habit, when the producer 
is not compelled to give himself up to new studies ; to make 
ruinous changes in his tools ; when his condition in life is 
not disturbed ; fixedness in custom-house duties, in a word, 
and the rigorous execution of the laws, in order that ma- 
nufacturers may, with confidence in the future, study to 
improve their condition, to regulate their proceedings. 

It would be expecting too much to pretend to protect the 
labourer against all the uncertainty, against all the evils 
which beset him, — but the land-owner, the pastor, the local 
authorities, the government, in all orders of the hierarchy, 
are sufficiently influential to instil ideas of order and eco- 
nomy into the working classes ; they ought to preserve them 
from the seductions of the gaming-table, the hideous sup- 
porters of which take refuge in some of the provincial 
towns ; they can induce them by persuasion, by example, by 
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eedurtions du jeu, dont les hideux suppots se sont refogiees 
dans les campagnes de quelques provinces; ils peuvent 
forcer par la persuasion, par Texemple, par des mesures 
sages k conserver une partie de la moisson des bons joun 
pour les temps de malbeur ; h faire jeunes les provisioDS de 
la vieillesse. 

Les grandes variations auxquelles sont assujettislesprii 
des grains sont une cause de perturbation pour les ouvriers; 
leurs conditions d'^existence se modifient ainsi presque toas 
les ans, leurs rapports avec les mattres sont alt6res. II 
n*est au pouvoir de personne de r^gler les recoltes, nais 
une legislation sage sur les grains pent, presque toujours, 
pr^venir un rench^rissement dangereux pour rindusiiie, 
comme elle pent empScher une depreciation ruineuse poor 
Tagriculture. 

Pour donner une id^e de Fetat de d^tresse dans leqael 
se trouve plongee Tindustrie lini^re, il suffira de faire re- 
marquer que le prix de I'adjudication pour le mesurage des 
toiles s'elevait h Thielten 1S38— 39 a frs. 19,000. Cetaux 
n'a fait que decroitre depuis cette 6poque, au point qu'il 
ne se trouve fix^ pour rann^e courante qu'sl frs. H000> 
Cest une perte de fr. 5,000, pour la ville, et si Ton y ajoute 
frs. 5,000 dont le subside accorde au bureau de bienfaisaoce 
vient d'etre augment^, par suite du grand nombre de tisr 
serands et fileuses reduits k la mis^re, on trouvera que 
rindustrie lini^re a occasionne k la ville de Thielt seule 
un prejudice de fii8. 10,000 per an. Dieu sait oil s'arretera 
cette decadence qui menace d'une ruine complete toutes 
les localites de la Flandre, dont cette industrie ^tait na* 
gu^res Tune des principales resources. 

La longueur totale des chemins de fer dont la construc- 
tion est entreprise par le gouvemement est de 112 lieueset 
demi (la lieue de 5,000 metres). 

II y a en exploitation 74 lieues environ. 

On estime toute la depense k frs. 125,000,000 dont 
15,000,000 de materiel, et 12 millions de stations et de- 
pendances. 
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prudence, to lay by a portion of the produce of fortunate 
times for a season of want:. to make provision for old age. 

The great variation to which the price of com is subject* 
is one cause of the distress amongst the working classes ; 
their state of existence is thus changed almost every year ; 
the relation in which they stand to their masters is altered. 
It is not in human power to regulate the harvests ; but a sa- 
lutary regulation respecting com might almost always pre- 
vent a rise in it, which is dangerous to trade, as such re- 
gulation might prevent a depreciation ruinous to agricul- 
ture. 

In order to convey some idea of the state of distress into 
which the linen trade is plunged, it will be sufficient. to. re- 
mark that the price adjudged for the measurement of linen 
cloths in Thielt, was raised in 1838—39 to 19,000 francs. 
This rate continued to decrease since that time, until it was 
fixed for the current year at 14,000 francs. It is a loss to 
the city of 5,000 francs ; and if we add to that sum 5,000 
francs granted by the board of charity, in consequence of 
the immense numbers of weavers and spinners reduced to 
misery, we shall find that the linen-trade has occasioned 
the town of Thielt alone an annual loss of 10,000 francs. 
God only knows how the decline is to be arrested, which 
threatens with total ruin the whole country of Flanders, of 
ivhich this trade was, not long ago, one of the chief re- 
sources. 

The total length of rail-roads, the construction of which 
is undertaken by government, is 1 12 leagues and a half (the 
league consisting of 5,000 metres.) 

There are in preparation about 74 leagues. The whole 
expense is estimated at 125,000,000 francs ; 15,000,000 of 
^vvhich are expended on qiaterials, and 12 millions on sta- 
t;ions and incidental expenses. 

The districts in preparation, and the material necessary 
for those districts, have already absorbed about 63 millions 
of francs. 

The cost for each league, single and double rails taken 
t;og^etherj is estimated at from 615,000 francs to 1,100,000 
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Les sections en exploitation et le mat&iel neoessairepoiir 
ces sections, ont absorb^ josqu'jl ce jour 68 miUionB de 
francs environ. 

Le cofit par lieue roule^ tantot h double voie et tantot a 
voie simple, depnis frs. 615,000, jusqu'^ 1,110, 000 frs. 
D^Ans h la fronti^re de Prusse, le cofit s'^l^tera a 
2,1 65,000 frs. par lieue ; mais on doit y comprendre des 
plans inclin^ 18 souterrains, 25 ponts, &c. 

Les comptes 6tablis par une commission 8p6ciale portent 
avec les prix en vigaeur jusqu'au mois de Juillet dernier, et 
en ealculant 5 per cent, d'int^ret sur les sommes deboursees, 
que le chemin de fer pent donner un deficit de 4 milKoDs 
de firancs par an. On a l%irement reley6 les prix en JuiM 
let reeettes se sont am61ior6es ; mais beaucoup de personses 
pensent qu'il faudra les Clever encore. 

Pour les six premiers mois de 1841 les d^penses se soot 
61ey6es comme soit 





Frs. 


Pour services de voyageurs . 


1,968,356 


bagages et petites marcbandises . 


676,928 


grosses marcbandises 


997,037 


Total francs . 


3,542,321 


LES RECETTES. 






Frs. 


Des voyageurs h . 


1,712,673 


bagages et petites marcbandises 


285,232 


grosses marcbandises • 


714,656 


Total frs. . 


2,662,461 


Deficit 


879,860 



non compris la deterioration du materiel, Le deficit stf 
les vQyageurs est evalue si 15 per cent ; sur les bagages & 
150 per cent, et sur les grosses marcbandises k 40 per ceo^ 
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francs. From d'Ans to the Prussian frontier, the cost will 
amount to 2,165,000 francs per league. But we must 
include in that sum inclined planes, 18 tunnels, 25 
bridges, &c. 

The statements published by a special commission relate 
to the prices in use down to the month of last July ; and in 
calculating five per cent, interest on the sums expended, 
there is a deficit on the rail-road of four millions of francs 
annually. The fares were slightly raised in July — the 
receipts were, consequently, increased ; but many persons 
think they must be raised still more. 

For the first six months the expenses were raised as fol- 
lows,— 

For travellers . . . 1,968,356 

luggage and light goods . 576,928 

heavy goods . . . 997,037 



Total francs 

THE RECEIPTS. 

For travellers 

liiggage sii^d light goods 
heavy goods 


. 3,542,321 

. 1,712,573 
235,232 
714,656 



Total francs 
Deficit . 



2,662,461 
879,860 



not including the deterioration of the material. The de- 
ficit on travellers is valued at 15 per cent; on luggage at 
1 50 per cent. ; and on heavy goods at 40 per cent 
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NOTE 8UR L^ACHAT DE LA BRITISH QUEEN. 

Le 29 Juin, 1840, a ^te publico une loi qui autorisait le 
gouvernement si favoriser retablissement d'un service de 
bateaux a vapeur entre la Belgique et les Etats Unis au 
moyen d*un subside annuel de 400,000 frs. pendant quatorze 
ans. 

Le gouvernement ayant re9u plusieurs soumissions qui 
ne lui convenaient pas, fut inform^ que la compagnie Anglo 
Americaine, qui exploitait la British Queen et le Pre 
sident, 6tait disposee h entrer en arrangement. 11 iui fi 
offrir d'abord de transporter le si^ge de ses operations a 
Anvers. Sur son refus il se deeida £l acheter pour son 
compte les deux navires moyennant la somme de £143,500; 
le contrat a ii^ pass^ le 17 Mars, 1841. La n%ociationa 
6te suivie par M. Van de Weyer, Ministre Beige si Londres, 
et M. Lejeune negociant d^Anvers. 

Plus tard quand le naufrage du President fut devenu 
certain, le gouvernment Beige, qui aux termes du contrat 
passe aurait pu resilier Tachat, consentit a prendre livrmson 
de la British Queen, moyennant la somme de £70,000 
pay^e comptant. 

La British Queen est dans ce moment dans les bassins 
d' Anvers, et le.gouvemement est dispos6 a faire commencer 
Texploitation du service k ses risques et perils. II en 
chargerait M.M. Lejeune et Catteaux-Wattel, comme ses 
representants, mais c'est ce que lui est contest^ par beau- 
coup de membres des deux Chambres et de publicistes. 
On soutient que la loi ne donne au gouvemements que le 
droit de favoriser I'^tablissement d'un service, et non pas 
de le monter et de le dinger. 

La question sera decidee d'ici k la fin du mois par ia 
Chambre des Representants. 
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NOTE ON THE PURCHASE OF THE ** BRITISH QUEEN." 

On the 29th of June, 1840, a law was published autho- 
rizing government to favour the establishment of a line of 
steam-boats between Belgium and the United States, by 
means of an annual subsidy of 400,000 francs for fourteen 
years. 

Government having received several offers which did not 
meet its views, was informed that the Anglo-American 
Company, which fitted out the British Queen and the Pre- 
sident, was disposed to enter into some arrangement. The 
company was first requested to transport the seat of its ope- 
rations to Antwerp. On its refusal, government decided to 
purchase the two vessels on its pwn account, for the sum 
of £143,500 ; the contract was signed on the 7th of March, 
1841. The negociation was completed by Mr. Van de 
Weyer, the Belgic minister in London, and by Mr. Le- 
jeune, a merchant at Antwerp. 

Afterwards, when the loss of the President was become 
certain, the Belgic government, which, by the terms of the 
contract, might have cancelled the purchase, consented to 
take the delivery of goods of the British Queen for the sum 
of j£70,000, paid in ready money. 

The British Queen is at present in dock at Antwerp ; and 
government is disposed to commence operations at its own 
risk. The undertaking will devolve on Messieurs Lejeune 
and Catteaux-Wattel, as its representatives ; but this is the 
ground of contest between many members of the chambers 
and functionaries. It is maintained that the law only con- 
fers on government the right of favouring the establishment 
of a line of vessels, and not that of manning and directing 
such vessels. 

The question will be decided by the end of this month 
in the Chamber of Representatives. 
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RAILROADS IN BELGIUM. 

In our former pamphlets we alluded to the railroads in 
Belgium. We believe we then, as now, ventured to desig- 
nate these railroads as dangerous military means of trans- 
port, which connected the fortresses of that country with 
each other, and which rendered parts of Flanders, hitherto 
considered as being untenable military positions, by these 
ineans formidable and impregnable. We repeat this asser- 
tion ; and the precipitate haste with which the line of rail- 
road has been completed, and is to be continued on to Va- 
lenciennes, removes all frontier barriers on the side of 
France, and completes the making of the whole of Belgium 
but one French bastion. 

We also stated, at the same time, that these railroads, 
instead of becoming a source of revenue to the country, 
would become one of burthen and expense ; for, by the ap 
pendix herewith annexed, it appears that the deficit for the 
year 1841, which is to be provided for from the general 
revenue of the state, by a vote of the legislature, is upwards 
df four millions of francs. 

Here, again, is found a strong distinction between the 
policy which directs the employment of capital on public 
works in England, and that which directs its application on 
the continent oJF Europe. In the one country, England, 
jSuch roads are made with the capital of private individuals. 
The whole undertaking is at their risk and peril No 
government loans can come to the aid of these individuals, 
but under very rare circumstances; and such works cannot 
be undertaken in order to favour any policy of the govern- 
ment, but must be governed by one object alone— the 
generally-admitted opinion that they would be serviceable 
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to the public at large. Thus, whilst in Belgium these rail- 
roads are a heavy tax upon the people, they are a source of 
immense patronage to the government — ^as every individual 
employed either in their construction, in their maintenance, 
or the direction of the means of transport which they con- 
vey, is immediately under the control and direction of the 
Belgian Government, — which likewise could not occur in 
England. 
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SITUATION DU TRAVAIL DE FER EN 

BELGIQUE. 

Le travail de fer au coUe s'est paiticuli^rement de- 
velopp^ dans ce pays, depuis 1830. A cette 6poque 8 hauts 
fourneaux seulement marchsdent d*apr^8 cette methode; 
Tnaintenant il en existe 42 dont 14 dans la province de 
Li^ge et 28 dans le Hainaut On compte en outre 80 
hauts foumaux au bois, dont 9 dans le Hainaut, 6 dans la 
province de Li^ge, 28 dans le Luxembourg, et 42 dans la 
province de Namur. 

En 1836 and 1837, toutes les usines existantes, sauf 
quelques hauts fourneaux au hois 6taient en activite. La 
production s'eleva alors h environ 150,090 tonnes de fonte. 
Cette quantite d6passait de beaucoup les besoins de la con- 
sommation interieure et de I'exportation. Notre consom- 
mation la plus forte a 6te en 1837 de 129,000 tonnes. II 
y eut par consequent trop pleine baisse de prix et ralen- 
tissement dans le travail. 

Aujourd'hui 19 hauts fourneaux au coUe, sur les 42 tra- 
vaillent. La moiti6 environ des hauts fourneaux au bois 
ch6ment en totality ou en partie. 

Tant compte fait, notre production annuelle en 1840 ne 
depassera pas 100 k 110 mille tonnes. 

Voici le tableau de nos importations et de nos expor- 
tations en fonte et enfer depuis 1830. 

Importation. Exportation. 







Fer de et de toute 




Fer et obj. en fer de 




Fonte. 


esp6ce. 


Fonte. 


toate esp^oe. 




Kilogs. 


Kilogs. 


Kilogs. 


Kilogs. 


1831 


710,000 


1,062,000 


2,553,000 


3,047,000 


1832 


299,000 


1,913,000 


3,277,000 


3,641,000 


1833 


268,000 


1,481,000 


3,859,000 


4,844,000 


1834 


208,000 


2,430,000 


4,413,000 


4,491,000 


1835 


1,895,000 


2,586,000 


5,335,000 


4,583,000 


1836 


1,814,000 


6,045,000 


7,209,000 


4,604,000 


1837 


9,822,000 


4,975,000 


6,641,000 


3,681.000 


1838 


5,170,000 


3,250,000 


5,920,000 


• 4,706,000 


1859 


1,950,000 




7,182,000 




1840 


711.000 


2,080,377 


10,438,000 


6,214,000 
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STATE OF THE IRON WORKS IN BELGIUM. 



The iron works have been principally carried on in ibis 
country since the year 1830. At that time 8 large forges 
only were worked after this method; now there are 42; 14 
of which are in the province of Li^ge, and 28 in Hainault. 
There are besides 80 large forges heated with wood, 9 of 
which are in Hainault, and 6 in the province of Li^ge, 23 
in Luxemburg, and 42 in the province of Namur. 

In 1836 and 1837 all the foundries in existence, except- 
ing some large forges burning wood, were in work. The 
produce at that time amounted to 150,000 tons of cast- 
iron. This quantity greatly exceeded the wants for home 
consumption, and for exportation. The largest consump- 
tion was in 1837 of 129,000 tons. There was, conse- 
quently, too great an abatement in the price, and too much 
slackness in the work. 

At present, out of 42 large forges, 19 only are in work. 
About half of the large forges consuming wood, are either 
partially or totally out of work. 

According to this account, our annual produce, in 1840, 
will not exceed 100 or 1 10,000 tons. 

The following is a list of our importations and of our ex- 
portations in cast-iron, and in iron, since the year 1880« 



Importation. 



Exportation. 







Iron, and materials in 




Iron, and materials in 


, 


Cast Iron. 


Iron of all kinds. 


Cast Iron. 


Iron of all kinds. 




Kilogs. 


Kilogs. 


Kilogs. 


Kilogs. 


1831 


710,000 


1,062,000 


2,553,000 


3,047,000 


1832 


299,000 
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II y a 8ur ce tableau une remarque singuli^re k fidre, c'esi 
que les importations n^ont jamais 6ti plus considerables qa*a 
1 epoque ou la production int^rieur avait le plus d'acdyite. 
Ceci s'explique par les grands prix auxquels la speculadoii 
avait pouss^ la fonte et le fer. Ceci se passait en 1837. 

La fonte valait alors depuis 160 jusqu'^ 230 &s. le 
tonneau; elle ne yaut plus que de 100 k 150 firs. 

On a du fer k 210 frs. le tonneau. Le meilleur est o&te 
390 k 420. En 1837 les prix roulaient entre 800 et 500 
frs. Nous ne sommes pas dans d^aussi bonnes oonditioDs 
que I'Angleterre pour produire du fer. Nous n'avons pas 
le mineral et la hooille r^unia sur les mdmes lieaz, et 
notre mineral n'est pas aussi fusible. U exige done plus 
de combustibloi et des machines a vapeur plus puissantes 
pour donner le yent 

II est un Edifice, httmble» honorable, qui se constniit sous 
nos yeuxy et dont nous ne nous glmifions pas assez, peak- 
6tre paroequ'il ne s'adresse qu'd notre reconnaissance^ et 
non k notre orgueiL Get Edifice n^est autre que la collec- 
tion des 6tablissemens de bienfjedsance et de eharit^, les 
salles d'asile^ les caisses d^epargne^ les conservatoires d'm- 
dustrie, les soci6t& de pr^voyanc^ de patronage et de 
secours mutuels^ les 6coles primaires, les ecoles normales 
primaires, et tant d'autres fondations tomes eonsacrees a 
Tam^lioration et au soulagement des classes pauvres. 

II est un genre d'^rits qui rallient, suivant nous, un nombre 
trop restreint dlntelligenees : ce sont ces ouvrages sp^dauX} 
ces livres de pur d^interessement, qui viennent de temps 
si autre, k Vsdde de recherches inspir^es par la religion du 
bien, jeter un jour inattendu sur certaines mis^res ignor^es. 
Que de gens k idees ou a utopies sodales souriraient de 
piti6 s'ils entendaient dire que la philanthropic sera peut 
£tre dans I'avenir un des meilleurs titres de notre Epoque ! 
Par ce mot, nous entendons la philanthropic eclairee, pra- 
tique, degagee de tout sentimentalisme, et de toute exalta- 
tion individuelle qui tendrait k fausser son but Ce seront 
de beaux noms k citer un jour, que ceux d'Howard, 
d*Owen, de Madame Fry, de Montyon^ et de tous ceux que 
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There is one thing worthy of remark in this table, that 
is, that the importations were never greater than when the 
internal produce was at its height. This is explained by 
the high prices to which extensive speculation had rdsed 
cast-iron and iron. This was greatest in 1837. 

Cast>iron was then worth from 160 to 230 francs a ton, 
now it only realises from 100 to 150 francs the ton. 

Iron can be procured at 210 francs a ton. The best is 
worth from 390 to 420 francs. In 1837 the price varied 
from 300 to 500 francs. We are not so well able as Eng- 
land to procure iron. We do not meet with mineral and 
pit-coal in the same places ; and our ore is not so fusible. 
We want, then, more fuel and more powerful steam-engines 
to increase the blast. 

There is an humble and honourable edifice which is 
building in this neighbourhood, and of which we are not 
sufficiently proud, perhaps because it only addresses itself 
to our gratitude, and not to our pride. This is none other 
than the vast collection of charitable and benevolent insti- 
tutions, of asylums, of savings' banks, of encouragements to 
industry, of provident societies, of mutual assistance and 
support, of preparatory public schools, public schools for 
teachers, and so many other foundations, all consecrated to 
the improvement and the relief of the poorer classes. 

There is a class of writings sprung up around us, too li- 
.mited a number, alas ! they are those works of pure dis- 
interestedness, which, from time to time, by means of 
inquiries inspired by the love of doing good, throw an un- 
expected light over certain unknown miseries. How many 
speculative people would smile with pity, if they were to 
hear that philanthropy would be, perhapi^ in the future, one 
of the most distinguishing characteristics of our times ! By 
this word, we mean enlightened, practical philanthropy, 
stript of all sentimentalism, and of all self-exaltation, which 
would tend to frustrate its aims. They will be glorious 
names to quote one day, those of Howard, of Owen, of 
Mrs. Fry, of Montyon, and of all those who have contri- 
buted by their zeal to heal some of the deepest wounds of 
humanity. 
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aurout contribue par leur z^le cl guerir quelques-unes des 
grandes plates de lliuinanit^. 

Cela dit, transportons-nous done sans transition dans la 
region mfime des existences que nous allons 6tudier : c'est- 
iudire k la fabrique, dans un de ces vastes ^tablissemens 
qui repr^sentent pour tant de jeunes ouvriers k la fois 1e 
berceau, le logis, I'ecole, et faut-il le dire aussi?— la 
tombe. 

Cest ^ trois ou quatre heures du matin que commeDce 
ordinairement la journee de Tenfant de fabrique. PIa9ons- 
nous sur la route de Mulbausen, ou de S^dnte Marie aui 
mines, avant le lever du jour, par une neige de Decembre, 
et assistons cL Tarriv^e de ces families d'ouvriers quisont 
contraintes de faire quelquefois deux ou trois lieues de pied 
pour se rendre k la filature, et, le soir, de refaire le meme 
trajet pour regagner leur logis. Dans les pays manufac- 
turiers, les ouvriers trouyeut rarement k se loger dans 
rinterieur des villes: Tencombrement et la cherte des 
logers les obligent k aller cbercber une habitation souveot 
fort 61oignee de la manufacture. 

Le depart et le retour de ces caravanes offrent un spec- 
tacle vraiment affligeant. Des femmes au teint b&ve, aa 
corps vodte, marcbent pieds nus au milieu de la boue, leur 
robe renversee sur la t6te« II faut savoir que le parapluie 
est un meuble inconnu dans la plupart des filatures de 
I'Alsace. On cite k Vesserling la manufacture de M. Ni- 
colas Scblumberger comme de celles ok les ouvriers menent 
la vie la plus heureuse : on value leur prosp^rite d'apresle 
nombre de parapluies que Ton remarque dans les atelierSi 

Mais, dans ces departs et ces retours d ouvriers, rieo 
n'est plus triste que de voir ces milliers d'enfants k p^ne 
v6tus, marcbant derri^re leur m^re en grelottant, portant 
sous leurs bras le morceau de pain qui doit composer leur 
pitance de toute la journee. 

Pour 6tudier et connaitre a fond la veritable destinee de 
ces jeunes ouvriers c'est principalement sur la filature qu il 
faut porter son attention, car c'est la qu*on rencontre les 
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With these reflections, we may transport ourselves easily 
into the very region of the state of things, of which we are 
going to treat : that is to say, of manufactures — in one of 
those vast establishments, which prove to so many young 
labourers at once a cradle, a home, a school, and — must we 
add ? — a grave. 

The factory-child's day usually begins at three or four 
o'clock in the morning. Let us place ourselves in imagi- 
nation on the road to Mulhausen, or to Saint Maurice, in 
the mines, before day-break, in a December's snow, and let 
us be present at the arrival of those families of workmen 
who are obliged sometimes to walk two or three leagues to 
the factory, — and, in the evening, to perform the same 
journey to regain, their homes. 

In manufacturing districts, the workmen can seldom find 
a lodging in the towns ; incumbrances, and the high price 
of lodgings, often oblige them to seek a home very far from 
the manufactory. 

The departure and the return of these multitudes, pre- 
sent a truly-afflicting spectacle. Ghastly-looking women, 
bent almost double, walking barefooted through the dirt, 
their gowns thrown over their heads. We must observe 
than an umbrella is never seen throughout most of the ma- 
nufactories in Alsace. It is said that the manufactory at 
Vesserling, belonging to Mr. Nicolas Schlumberger, is one 
in which the workmen are the. most happy : their prosperity 
is estimated by the number of umbrellas in the workshops ! 

But, in these departures and returns of workmen, nothing 
is more melancholy than to see the thousands of half-naked, 
shivering children, walking behind their mothers, carrying 
in their hands the morsel of bread which is to form their 
pittance for the whole day. 

To study and thoroughly to become acquainted with the 
real situation of these young labourers, it is principally to 
the factory that we must turn our attention ; for there it is 
that we meet with the most painful sufferings, and the most 
melancholy fate of these unhappy beings. 

In the cotton trade, the children are principally occupied 
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plus graves abus^ et les effete les plus tristes qui pisent 
sur ces existences. 

Dans rindustrie cotonni^re^ les enfonte sont principale- 
meni occup^ k T^plucfaage du coton, au cardage, et but- 
tout au d^vidage du fiL Cbaque metier h filer, en oo 
cupe deux ou trois, qui sont ordinairement dirig^s par an 
adulte. Plusieurs details de la fabrication presentent des 
dangers reels : ainsi le battage du coton produit presque 
toujours la suffocation ; certaines machines employees a 
Amiens, qui minaient les forces des enfants qui leg dirige- 
aient, ont m£me occasionn6 une plainte du conseil des 
prud*bommes, et par suite un arr^t^ de la mairie qui 
ordonnait la suppression de ces machines. Pour les ateliers 
de tissage qui sont encore soumis au vieux regime des 
metiers k bras, on choisit ordinairement des pieces situees 
au-dessous du sol, sans soleil, presque sans lumiere. 
L'air qu'on y respire est 6pais, insalubre, et depuis loug- 
temps on a reconnu qu'il exer9ait une influence funestesur 
la sant6 des travailleurs, et surtout sur les poumons 
cato des enfants. Mais on a reconnu aussi que Vi 
sphere de ces locaux souterrains pouvait seule rendre les 
fils des cbaines souples, t^nus, ductiles, propres k Topera- 
tion de TencoUage : la 8ant6 de Touyrier a ^te subordoDQee 
k la reussite de la main d'oeuyre. 

Les enfiante employes dans les filatures de laine ou de 
coton prennent diverses appellations, suivant les fonctioDs 
qu'ils remplissent. II y a le tireur, le laveur, le bobineur, 
le balayeur, le rattacheur surtout, variety particuli^re de 
Tenfant de fabrique, qui se multiplie k Tinfini dans les 
filatures, et qui m^riterait d'etre d^crite sp6cialement, si 
le plan que nous nous sommes trac6 ne nous obligeait a 
embrasser seulement les g^n^ralites, sans entrer dans les 
details. Les fonctions du rattacheur consistent k surveiller 
les fils, k rattacher ceux qui se brisent, k nettoyer les 
bobines, et k raminer le coton qui s'6ebappe du ventilla- 
teur. II est, k proprement parler, Taide, Tel^ve, et presque 
toujours le souffre douleur du fileur. Ses fonctions, quant 
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in picking tfie cotton, in carding it, and especially in wind« 
ing the thread. Each loom employs two or three children, 
who are generally superintended by an adult. Many parts 
of the manufacture are attended with real danger ; for in« 
stance, thrashing the cotton almost always produces suffo* 
cation; certain machines made use of at Amiens, which 
undermined the strength of the children who worked them, 
e^en occasioned some benevolent men to complain of them 
to the council) — and in consequence a decree from the mayor, 
ordering these machines to be suppressed. For the weaving 
shops, which are still under the old system of working by 
hand, they are chosen ordinarily in places underground : 
without sun, almost without light. The air which is 
breathed there is thick and unhealthy ; and it has long been 
acknowledged to have a very prejudicial effect on the 
health of the workmen, and particularly on the delicate 
lungs of the children. But it is also admitted that the air of 
these subterranean caverns can alone give to the thread those 
pliant, soft, and malleable warps, which render it fit for the 
operation of weaving ; the health of the workman has been 
made subordinate to the success of the workmanship. 

The children employed in making wool and cotton, have 
different appellations, according to their several functions. 
There is the drawer, the washer, the winder, the sweeper, 
and, above all, the tier, — particular varieties in the factory 
children, — which are endlessly multiplied in the spinning 
manufactories, and which would caU for a particular de- 
scription, if the plan which we have laid down for ourselves, 
did not oblige us to keep to the general outline, without 
entering into details. The functions of the tier consist in 
watching the threads, in tying again those which break, in 
cleaning the bobbins, and in replacing the cotton which 
escapes from the ventilator. He is, properly speaking, the 
help, the pupil, and almost always the drudge of the spinner. 
His functions, on account of the ill-treatment which be un- 
dergoes, have a certain analogy to those of the cabin-boy 
in ships. At Rheims, and other manufacturing towns, it is 
established as a principle, that the spinners may, with im- 
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aux mauvais tniitements qu'il lui faut subir, ont une cer* 
taine analogic avec cellos du mousse de b&timent A Reims, 
et dans d'autres TiUes de fabrique, il est 6tabli en principe 
que les fileurs peuvent iuapun^ment rouer de coups les 
rattacheurs qui leur sont confix. Ce fait est atteste par 
un passage d'un journal qui s'occupe 8p6cialement des 
int^rdt des manufactures, et dont on ne saurait suspecter 
le t^moignage. On lit dans s^industriel de la Cham- 
pagne du ^3 Septembre, 1835: ^ Dans quelques etabiissc- 
ments de Normandie, le nerf de boeuf figure sur le metier 
au nombre des instruments de travail. Dans les moments 
de presse, quand les ouvriers passent la nuit h travailler, 
les enfants doivent 6galement veiller et travailler, et quand 
ces pauvres creatures, succombant au sommeil, cessent 
d'agir, on les eveille par tous les moyens possibles, le nerf 
de boeuf compris.'*^ 

Dans les manufactures de luce ou de coton, les en&nts, 
m^me quand ils ne remplissent que des fonctions de simple 
surveillance, sont presque toujours condamnes a rester 
debout seize ou dix sept heures par jour, a peu pr^s dans 
la m^me attitude, enferm6s dans une place sans air, remplie 
d'une chaleur sufibcante. J*ai enteodu certaines meres de 
famille se plaindre de la longueur des classes et des etudes, 
qui ne s'^tendent pas, disaient elles, dans les colleges, a 
moins de deux heures cons^cutives. Elles craignaient 
qu'une application aussi prolongee ne compromit k la 
longue la sante de leurs fils. Probablement ces m^res la 
n'^avaient pas visits les filatures de Thann et de M ulhausen, 
ni vecu dans les quarante degr^s de chaleur que n^cessite 
I'appr^t des toiles dites d'Ecosse. Une pareille visite eut 
aguerri leur soUicitude maternelle. 

Les fiUes sont employees dans Tindustrie cotonniere et 
laini^re en aussi grand nombre, et k peu pr^s aux memes 
%es que les gargons. Les noms qu*elles portent daoe les 
diverses fabriques, ou elles entrent g^n^ralement de ciuq a 
huit ans, servent k designer leurs fonctions : les categories 
les plus nombreuses sont celles des eplucheuses, des pico- 
teuses, des noyeuses. Leur condition n'est guere meilleure 
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punity, beat black and blue the tiers committed to their 
charge. This fact is attested by an article in a newspaper, 
which treats principally of the interests of manufactures ; 
and the authority of which we cannot suspect. We read in 
« I'Industrier of Champagne, September 23, 1835: "In 
some manufactories in Normandy, the sinew of an ox is 
placed on the loom, among other instruments of torture. 
In busy times, when the workmen pass the whole night 
in working, the children are obliged, equally with them, to 
sit up and work : and when these poor creatures, yielding 
to the influence of sleep, leave off, they are awoke by every 
imaginable means, the ox's sinew included." 

In woollen or cotton manufactories, children, even when 
they perform the office of watching, are almost always 
obliged to remain standing for sixteen or seventeen hours in 
the day, nearly in the same attitude, shut up in a place with- 
out air, filled with a suffocating heat. I have heard some 
mothers of families complain of the length of the classes 
and of the studies, which only last, according to their own 
account, for two consecutive hours in the colleges. They 
feared lest so prolonged an application should, in the end, 
injure the health of their sons. Probably these mothers 
had never visited the factory children of Thann and of 
Mulhausen, nor lived in the 40 degrees of heat requisite for 
the preparation of linen called Scotch linen. Such a visit 
might have cured their maternal solicitude. 

The girls are employed in the cotton and woollen ma- 
nufactories in as great numbers, and nearly at the same 
ages, as the boys. The names which are given to them in 
the different manufactories, which they enter generally 
from the ages of 5 to 8 years, serve t.o designate their func- 
tions; the most numerous classes are those of ^prters, 
pickers, and cleaners. Their condition is scarcely better 
than that of the boys ; if they have not to undergo the bad 
treatment inflicted on the tiers, they live no less miserably 
than these last. They are, besides, for the most part, 
exposed to moral dangers, which are the natural con- 
sequences of their sex, and of their condition ; and which 

p 
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que celles des jeunes ouvriers males : si ce n'est qu'elles 
n'^ont pas k subir les mauvais traitemeuts qui sont iafiiges 
aux rattacheurs, elles viTent non moins miserablement qae 
ces derniere. Elles sont de plus, en butte, pourlaplupart, 
k des dangers moraux qui sont la consequence forc6e de 
leur seze et de leur condition, et que nous aurons a sig- 
naler plus loin. La position oii elles se trouvent, les 
pi^ges qui les entourent, et qui ne laissent pas meme h 
premic^re innocence k leurs plus jeunes annees, la honte 
qui p^se sur elles presque toujours avant Tage de la depra- 
vation, ces details ne serout pas le trait le moins frappant 
du tableau que nous avons entrepris de retracer. 

Nous avons deja dit quelques mots de la condition mise- 
rable des ouvriers du d6partement du Bas Rbin; nous 
avons signal^ a Tavance une partie des calamites qui 
atteignent les moeurs et Texistence des enfants employes 
dans ces fabriques, race cb6tive, abandonn6e, et Yraiment 
orpheline* Parmi nos districts manufacturiers, il en est 
un qui m6rite surtout d'etre signale comme surpassant 
tous les autres en fait de misdre et de d6nument: nous 
voulons parler du departement du Nord, et particuliere- 
ment de la ville de Lille, ou le nombre des pauvres inscrits 
sur les registres des bureaux de bienfaisance est evalue a 
pr^s de 30,000. Ce chiffi^ seul indique la situation de la 
dasse ouvri^re. II faut, du reste, consulter a ce sujet 
M. deVilleneuve-Bargemont dans son Economic Chr^tienne, 
qui d6crit ainsi ces mis^res : " Sans instruction, sans pre- 
voyance, abrutis par la d^bauche, ^nerves par les travaux 
de manufactures, entasses dans des caves obscures, hu- 
mides, ou dans des greniers, ou ils sont exposes k toutes 
les rigueurs des saisons, les ouvriers parviennent a l*^ 
m6r sans avoir fait aucune epargne, et hors d'etat de 
suffire k Texistence de leur famille. Ils sont tellement 
ivrognes, que, pour satisfaire leur goiit des boissons fortes, 
les p^res et souvent les m^res de famille mettent en gage 
leurs effets et vendent les v^tements dont la charite pub- 
lique ou la bienfaisance particuli^re k couvert leur nudite. 
Beaucoup sont en proie k des infirmit6s hereditaires. II s'en 
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we shall have to notice further on. Their position, the 
snares which surround them, which do not even leave them 
the innocence of their tender years, the disgrace which 
almost always hangs over them before they arrive at the 
age of corruption, these details will not be the least striking 
feature in the portrait which we have taken on ourselves to 
draw. 

We have already said something of the miserable con- 
dition of the workpeople in the department of the Lower 
Rhine ; we have already spoken of a part of the calamities 
which endanger the morals and the existence of the children 
employed in these factories ; it is base, mean, abandoned, 
and truly desolate. 

Amongst our manufacturing districts, there is one which 
merits especial notice, as surpassing all the others in a 
state of misery and wretchedness ; I mean that of the de- 
partment of the North, and particularly of the city of Lille, 
in which the number of poor registered in the Board of 
Charity is estimated at nearly 30,000. This calculation 
alone indicates the situation of the working classes. We 
may, besides, quote on this subject, M. de Villeneuve- 
Bargemont in his Christian Economy, who thus describes 
these miseries : ^' Without instruction, without foresight, 
besotted by debauchery, enervated by the labours of the 
factories, crowded together in those obscure damp cellars, 
or in lofts, where they are exposed to all the rigours of the 
seasons, the workmen arrive at old age, without having 
made any provision for it, and unable to find food Jor their 
families. They are so addicted to drinking, that, in order 
to satisfy their taste for strong liquors, fathers, and often 
mothers of families, pawn their goods, and sell the clothes 
with which they have been furnished by public charity, or 
private benevolence. Many of them are a prey to here- 
ditary diseases. 

There were found, in 1838, nearly 3,687 lodged in these 
cellars, where the most disgusting filth prevails ; and where 
parents, children, and sometimes brothers and sisters, lie 
all on the same bed. 

p2 
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trouvaity en 1828, jusqu*^ S»687 loges dans des caves oii 
ri^gne la malproprete la plus dego{itante9 et ofi reposent 
8ur le m^me grabat lea parents, les enfants, et quelquefois 
des fr^res et scears adultes. 

Pour observer Tenfant de £Eibrique et connaitre le dernier 
degr6 d^abrutissement et dHndigence oii pent tomber la 
race humaiue, c'est done k Lille qu'il faut se transporter, 
dans la rue des Etaques surtout, qui est le centre et le re- 
ceptacle des plus miserables existences. II faut avoir le 
courage de descendre dans ces caves, dont aucune habitation 
de Paris ne saurait offrir m^me I'image, il faut avoir vu re- 
poser dans un m^me lit une famille entiere, depuis Taieol 
jusqu'aux petits enfans, sans distinction de sexe ni d'^e. 
Les greniers, qui servent aussi de logement aux classes 
ouvri^res, sont encore plus insalubres que les caves. Mais, 
pour donner une idee complete de ces habitations, et bien 
penetrer nos lecteurs de Tauthenticite des faits que noustran- 
scrivons, nous ne saurions mieux faire que de joindre a nos 
citations prec6dentes un extrait du rapport bit k la munici- 
pality, k Fepoque du cholera, par la commission du conseil 
de salubrity du departement du Nord. 

** II est impossible, dit ce rapport, de se figurer Taspect 
des habitations de nos pauvres, si on ne les a visitees. 
L'incurie dans laquelle ils vivent attire sur eux des maux 
qui rendent leur mis^re aflPreuse, intolerable, meurtriere. 
Dans leurs caves obscures, dans leurs chambres, qu'on 
prendrait pour des caves, Tair n'est jamais renouvele: il 
est infect ; les murs sont plaques de mille ordures. S'il 
existe un lit, ce sont quelques planches sales, grasses : c'est 
de la paille humide et putrescente ; c'est un drap grossier, 
dont la eouleur et le tissu ne sauraient se reconnattre; c'est 
une couverture semblable a un tamis. Les fen^tres, toujours 
closes, sont gamies de papier et de verres, mais si noirs, 
si enfum^s, que la lumi^re n'y pent penetrer ; et, le dirons- 
nous ? II est certains propri^taires (ceux des miusons de 
la Rue du Guet, par exemple) qui font clouer les croisees, 
pour qu'on ne casse pas les vitres en les fermatit et en les 
ouvrant. Le sol de I'habitation est encore plus sale que 
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In order to observe the factory child, and to know the 
last degree of brutality and indigence into which the human 
race can fall, it is then to Lille that we must transport our- 
selves, especially the street Des Etaques, which is the 
centre and the receptacle of the most wretched creatures. 
We must have the courage to go down into these cellars, of 
which no habitation in Paris can oflTer even the faintest re- 
semblance : we must have seen, sleeping in the same bed, 
a whole family, from the grandfather to his grandchildren, 
without distinction of sex or age. 

The garrets, which serve, also, as a lodging for the working 
classes, are still more unhealthy than the underground dens. 
But, in order to give a complete idea of these habitations, 
and thoroughly to convince our readers of the authenticity 
of the facts which we are relating, we cannot do better than 
to add to our foregoing observations, an extract of a report 
taken in the municipality at the time of the cholera, by the 
commission of the Council of Health, in the department of 
the North* 

^^ It is impossible," says this report, ^^ to have any idea 
of the state of the habitations of our poor, if we have not 
visited them. The neglect in which they live, brings on 
them evils which render their misery frightful, intolerable, 
fatal. In their dark cellars, in their rooms, which might 
well be taken for cellars, the air is never renewed ; it is 
tainted; the walls are covered with filth. If there is 
any bed, it is composed of some dirty, thick planks; 
it is of damp and putrid straw ; it is a coarse cloth, the 
colour and texture of which cannot be recognized; the 
blanket is like a sieve. The windows, always shut, are 
ornamented with paper and glass ; but so black, so smoky, 
that the light can never penetrate them ; and, must we say 
it ? there are some proprietors (those in the Rue du Guet, 
for example) who insist on the casements being nailed, in 
order that the panes may not be broken in opening and 
shutting. The floor of the dwelling is still more filthy than 
all the rest ; everywhere there are heaps of filth, of ashes, 
of remains of vegetables picked up in the streets, of 
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tout le reste ; partout sont des tas d'ordures, de cendres, de 
debris de legumes ramass^s dans la rue, de paille pourrie; 
aus&i i'air n'est il plus respirable. Et le pauvre lui-m^me, 
comment vil-il dans un pareil tandis ? Ses vStements sont 
en lambeauX) recouverts, aussi bien que ses cbeveux, qui ne 
connaissent pas le peigne, des mati^res de I'atelier. Rien 
n*est plus horriblement sale que ces pauvres demoralise 
Quant k leurs enfants. Us sont d^olores, ils sont maigres, 
ch^tifs, vieux et rides ; leur ventre est gros et leurs membres 
emaci^s, leur colonne vert6brale gauch^ leur cou est con- 
tuse ou garni de glandes, leurs doigts sont ulceres, et leurs 
OS gonfl^s et ramollis; enfin ces petits malheureux sont 
tourment^s, d6vor^ par les insectes." 

Si nous passons du department du Nord dans celui de la 
Seine-Inferieure, Pun des plus populeux et des plus indus* 
trieux de France, nous voyons les mSmes abus, les tiaemes 
mis^res se reproduire, exc^ de travail pour les jeunes en- 
fants, melange des sexes dans les ateliers, initiation pr6coce 
aux habitudes vicieuses des adultes, enfin entassement dans 
des taudis infects. A Rouen, les ouvriers occupent, ainsi 
qu'^ Lille, un quartier special. II existe des maisons qui 
sont entierement consacr^es h loger les ouvriers. Ceux 
qui n'ont pas de famille ont recours h un logeur qui se 
charge, pour quatre francs par mois, de leur tremper la soupe 
chaque jour, et de leur foumir une moitie de lit. Les ser- 
ruriers, toumeurs, m^nuisiers, m6caniciens, ciseleurs sur 
metaux, obtiennent les salaires les plus Aleves, et se font re- 
marquer, comme nous le verrons plus loin, par leur incon- 
duite. La plus grande partie de leur gain est employes au 
cabaret. On les regarde comme les plus fiddles habitu^ des 
guinguettes des faubourgs, souvent meme il arrive qu'ils s*y 
installent avec leurs enfans qu'^ils rendent des leurs pre- 
mieres annees, temoins et complices de leurs exces. £st-il 
besoin d'ajouter qu'ils sont, pour la plupart, incapables de 
faire la moindre economic, et que quelquesjoursdechdmage 
suffisent pour les reduire k la plus afireuse mis^re ? 

Dans les environs de Rouen, k Bolbec, k Barnetal, il 
existe un grand nombre de filatures, mais les ouvriers n'y 
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rotted straw ; thus the air is scarcely tolerable. And the 
poor creatures themselves, how do they live in such a 
hovel ? Their clothes are in rags, infected, as well as their 
hair, which does not know the use of the comb, with the 
filth of the work-shop. Nothing can be more horribly 
filthy than these wretched beings. As for their children, 
they are discoloured; thin, miserable, old-looking, and 
wrinkled ; their stomachs are large, and their limbs ema- 
ciated ; their spines crooked ; their necks are bruised or 
covered with glands; their fingers are ulcerated, — and 
their backs swooUen and soft; and, to complete all, 
these wretched little beings are tormented, devoured by 
vermin." 

If we pass from the department of the North to that of 
the Lower Seine, one of the most populous and industrious 
in France, we see the same abuses, the same miseries re- 
produce themselves ; excess of labour for youn^ children, 
mixture of sexes in the workshops, a premature initiation 
into the vicious habits of the adults, and a crowding together 
in pestilential hovels. At Rouen the factory people oc- 
cupy, as at Lille, a distinct part of the town. There are 
houses set apart entirely to lodge the workmen. Those 
who have no families apply to a lodging-house keeper, who 
undertakes, for four francs a month, to find them in soup 
daily, and to provide them with half a bed. Locksmiths, 
turners, joiners, mechanics, jewellers, obtain the best pay, 
and render themselves conspicuous, as we shall see pre* 
sently, by their bad conduct. The greatest part of their 
gains is spent at the public-house. They are regarded as 
the greatest supporters of the tea-gardens in the suburbs ; 
it often happens even that they install themselves there 
with their children, whom they make, from their tenderest 
years, witnesses of and participators in their excesses. Is it 
necessary to add that they are, for the most part, quite in* 
capable of laying by anything, and that a few days of luxury 
are sufficient to reduce them to the most frightful misery ? 
In the environs of Rouen, at Bolbec, at Barnetal, there 
are a great number of factories ; but the labourers there are 
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sont guerre plus beareux que ceux qui sont employes dans 
rint^rieur de la yille. I^uis plusieurs de ces filatures, le 
travail n^est pas interrompu un seul instant pendant viogt- 
quatre beures cons^utives. II y a le service de jour et 
celui de nuit ; le service de jour est de quatorze beures, et 
celui de nuit de dix. La dasse la plus malbeureuse des 
ouvriers de la campagne est, sans contredit, celle des tisse- 
rands en coton, qui re9oivent des salaires qui ne saur^eot 
suffir k leurs plus striets besoins. M. Alexandre Lesguil* 
lier, auteur d'une notice bistorique et statistique sur la ville 
de Dametal, fait remarquer qu'outre leurs depenses indispen- 
sableSy ils sont, de plus, oblig^ de se foumir de coUe, et cet 
acbat doit 6tre prelev6 sur les dix-buit sous par jour qui 
peuvent etre consideres comme le taux moyen de leur 
salaire. 

Cependant, pour ne pas £tre tax6 d'exageration dans 
aucun des details que nous rapportons, nous devons dire 
que la condition des ouvriers de Rouen est generalement 
plus tolerable que celle des ouvriers de Lille, si Tonexcepte 
toutefois les tisserands en calicots et en rouenneries. En- 
core ces demiers ont-ils le bon esprit de laisser le tissage 
pendant quatre ou cinq mois de Vannee, pour se consacrer 
aux travaux de la campagne, qui leur offrent des benefices 
plus sfirs. 

La ville de Reims peut-6tre consid6r6 comme un des 
principaux centres de Tindustrie laini^re. L'enqu^te com- 
merciale de Tune des demieres ann^es attestait qu*elle oc- 
cupait environ cinquante mille ouvriers, tant dans rinterieur 
de la ville que dans les campagnes environnantes. Autre- 
fois les ouvriers trouvaient chez les entrepreneurs les objets 
de fabrication premiere, quails emportaient chez eux, ce qui 
leur permettait de travailler en famille. Mais depuis quel- 
ques ann^es, ce mode de travail a 6t^ presque enti^rement 
supprime par suite du nombre considerable d'usines et 
d^ateliers qu'a fait naitre le besoin d'une production plus 
active. L'industrie a gagne peut-fitre h ces changements, 
mais les mceurs, et particulicrement celles des enfiants, out 
du se ressentir des funestes effets que prod uisent infailiible- 
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scarcely less miserable than those employed in the interior 
of the town. In many of these spinning-manufactories, the 
work is not interrupted for a single instant during the 
twenty-four hours. There is the day-work and the night- 
work ; the day-labour is fourteen hours, and that of the 
night ten hours. The most wretched class of workmen in 
the country is, doubtless, the cotton-weavers, who receive 
wages which cannot supply their real wants. M. Alexandre 
Lesguillier, author of Historical and Statistical Observa- 
tions on the town of Darnetal, remarks that, besides their 
necessary expenses, they are obliged to furnish them- 
selves with paste, and this purchase is deducted from the 
eighteen sous a day, which may be considered as their 
medium pay. 

However, that we may not be taxed with exaggeration in 
any of the circumstances which we are relating, we ought 
to say that the condition of the workmen of Rouen is ge* 
nerally more tolerable than that of the workmen of Lille, if 
we except always the weavers in calicos. Besides, the latter 
have the good sense to leave their weaving for four or five 
months in the year, in order to work in the country, which 
offers them more certain advantages. 

The city of Rheims may be considered as one of the chief 
centres of the woollen trade. The commercial inquiry made 
within the last year or two, states that this town employed 
about 50,000 persons, in the interior of the town and the 
neighbourhood. Formerly the workmen found with their 
employers the materials of their work, which they carried 
home, and this allowed of their working with their families. 
But, for some years, this mode of labour has been almost 
entirely suppressed, on account of the great number of 
manufactories and of workshops, to which the increasing pro- 
duce has given rise. Trade has, perhaps, been a gainer by 
these changes ; but morals, and especially those of children, 
have not failed to feel the bad effects which always follow 
the mixture of sexes, and labour in common. It does not 
even seem that the condition of the manufacturing class is 
much improved under the new system. M, Velturne de- 
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meut la confusion des sexes et le travail en commun. line 
paratt m^roe pas que la condition materielle de la classe 
manufacturi^re se soit beaucoup amelior^e sous ce nouveau 
regime. M. Veltame declare que rien n'est plus tristeni 
plus miserable que I'interieur des pauvres ouvriers remois 
domicilii loin du centre de la yille, et donne sur teurs 
habitudes les d^tuls suivant& 

*<Qu*on figure des maisons basses, d'un aspect miserable, 
des chambres fr^uemment sales et humides, quoiqne 
presque toujours bien 6clairees ; et la pi^e a feu, la seule 
habitable (je ne dis pas la seul babit^ far souvent le gre* 
nier est 8ou8»lou6 par les malheureux du rez de cbauss^ a 
de plus nialbeureux qu*eux encore), est commun^ment si 
petite, qu''un metier h tisser ne pent pas y tenir avec un Ct 
Les mis^rables reduits, que prec^ent des eours mal pa?6es, 
couvertes d'ordures, se louent depuis cinquante-cinq oa 
soixante francs jusqu'ii quatre-vingt-dix. En outre le loyer 
s^'ei^paye chaque moiSy et mSme chaque semaine. Onne 
voit au lit des malheureux qui les habitent qu'un mauvais 
matelas avec des draps sales et us^ Ces draps sont sou- 
vent les seuls que poss^e la famille. Alors quand on les 
blanchit, elle couche necessairement si nu sur le matelas. 
Un petit lit de paille, destine aux enfants, se trouve quel- 
quefois h cot^ du premier. Enfin, il y a rarement, dans ces 
logements des metiers h tisser, et m£me des ponies ou four- 
neaux k chauffer; les locataires sont trop pauvres pour en 
posseder ; quand il y en a, c'est qu'ils les tiennent k loyer. 
On congoit le melange, le p^le-mele des sexes qui existe 
dans ces masures si pauvres. 11 suffit de voir leur mobilier 
pour se faire une id^e de leur profonde misere : aussi presqae 
tous les ouvriers sont-ils inscrits au bureau de bienfaisance^ 
du moins les enfans et les vieillards.^ 

Le m£me auteur remarque qu'une grande partie de la 
population ouvri^re de Reims est adonn^e h Tivrognerie. 
11 faut toutefois tenir compte des ouvriers etrangers, qui se 
trouvent eu grand nombre dans cette ville. Les desordres 
qui s'y comnnettent doivent surtout 6tre attribu6s aux Beiges 
qui y'afSuent, puis h un certain nombre de forfats liberes 
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clares that nothing can be more melancholy than the in« 
terior of the houses of these poor creatures, removed from 
the centre of the town ; and he gives the following account 
of their manners and habits : 

*^ Let us figure to ourselves low houses, miserable-looking 
buildings, rooms frequently dirty and damp, although almost 
always well-lighted, and the room having in it a fire-place, 
the only habitable part, (I do not say the only inhabited, 
for often the garret is underlet, by the tenants of the ground* 
floor, to beings still more miserable than themselves,) is 
commonly so small as to render it incapable of containing 
both a weaving-loom and a bed. The wretched beings who 
occupy ill-paved cellars, hire them at from 55 or 60 to 90 
francs. Besides, the rent is paid each month, and some- 
times each week. These miserable beings possess no other 
bed than a bad mattrass, covered with an old and filthy 
coverlid ; these cloths are often all that the family possess. 
Thus, when they are cleaned, they are obliged to sleep 
naked on the mattrass. A little straw bed, for the children, 
is sometimes found by the side of the former ; in a word, 
in these wretched abodes either a weaving-loom or a stove is 
very rarely to be found ; the inhabitants are too poor to possess 
them ; where there are any, they hire them. We can easily 
conceive the medley, the mixture of sexes, which exists in 
these masses of the poor. It is sufficient to see their furni- 
ture, to form an idea of their profound misery ; also almost 
all the workpeople are set down in the benevolent institu- 
tions, at least children and the old men." 

The same author remarks that a great part of the working 
population of Rheims are addicted to drunkenness. We must 
always allow for foreign workmen, which are found in great 
numbers in this city. The disorders which are committed 
there must especially be attributed to the Belgians, who 
abound there, and to a certain number of liberated galley- 
slaves, who complete the misery and demoralisation of the 
working and manufacturing population. 

To complete what concerns the habits and morals of the 
people of Rheims, we will relate here what an inhabitant of 
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qui ach^vent de jeter le trouble et la demoralisation dans la 
population du fabriques et des ateliers. 

Pour completer ce qui concerne les habitudes et les 
moeurs des ouvriers de Reims, nous rapporterons ici ce 
qu'un habitant de cette ville ^rivait, en 1836, sur les 
classes employees dans les manufactures. Les details sui- 
vants, dont on pent garantir Tauthenticit^^ seront le plus 
complet t^moignage des principes et du genre d'education 
que re^oivent les jeunes enfants qui se trouvent, d^s leurs 
plus jeunes ann^es, initios et mSl^s k de pareilles moaurs. 

*' Depuis 1834, les ouvriers de Reims que ont de la con* 
duite pourraient presque tons £tre heureux ; mais ceux des 
quartiers Saint Remy et Saint Nicaise (qui sont principale* 
ment habitus par les plus mauvais sujets des fabriques) se 
livrent d*autant plus aux debauches, surtout a Tivrognerie, 
que leurs salaires sont plus forts. La plupart des maux 
retribu^s ne travaillent que pendant la derni^re moiti6 de la 
semaine, et passent la premiere dans les orgies. Les deux 
tiers des hommes et le quart des femmes qui habitent les 
rues de Versailles, Tourne, Bonne, Eau, s'enivrent fre- 
quemment, un tr^s grand nombre y vivent en concubinage ; 
beaucoup se prennent, se quittent et se reprennent; plu- 
sieurs cependant restent toute leur vie attachee Tun a 
Tautre. Quant aux enfants ils meurent tr^s jeunes ou bien 
ils contractent tous les vices des peres et m^res. Ils sont 
tellement adonnes aux boissons spiritueuses, que commun^ 
ment ils nous apportent k nous, cabaretiers, leur meilleur 
habit ou quelque meuble sur lequel on leur avance du vin 
ou de Teau-de-vie. Si au bout d'un temps donne, ils ne 
nous ont pas payes, ces objets nous appartiennent. Lors- 
qu'on leur parle d'ordre ou d'economie, ils repondent que le 
commerce seul les fait-travailler et vivre, que pour le faire 
aller il faut depenser de I'argent, que I'hopital n'a pas ete 
fond6 pour rien, et que s'ils voulaient tous faire des epargnes, 
6tre bien loges, bien vetus, le maitre diminuerait leur sa- 
laire, et qu'ils seraient egalement miserables. 
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that city wrote in 1836, of the class employed in the manu- 
factures. The following details, the authenticity of which 
we can guarantee, will furnish the most complete testimony 
to the principles and the kind of education which the young 
children who lived there received, who from their tenderest 
years had been initiated into, and mixed up, with such 
morals. 

*« Since 1834, the workmen of Rheims who conduct them- 
selves respectably can almost always be happy ; but those 
of the quarter Saint Remy and Saint Necaise (which are 
chiefly inhabited by the lowest orders of workmen) give 
themselves up to debauchery, and particularly to intoxica- 
tion, in proportion as their salaries are better. The greater 
part of those who get the best paid, only work during the 
last part of the week, and pass the first part in debauchery. 
The majority of the men, and very many of the females 
who inhabit the streets of Versailles, Tourne, Bonne, Eau, 
are frequently drunk; a great many live in adultery; many 
take themselves wives, leave them, and take to them again ; 
many, however, remain all their lives united to each other. 
As for the children, they either die very young, or they 
contract all the vices of their parents. They are so much 
addicted to the use of spirituous liquors, that they often 
bring to us tavern-keepers their best coat, or some article of 
furniture, on which we advance to them wine or brandy ; if, 
after a given time, they have not paid us, these things become 
our property. When we speak to them of order or of economy, 
they reply that it is trade alone that enables them to work and 
live ; that, in order to promote it, they must spend money ; 
that the hospital has not been founded for nothing, and that if 
they were all to lay by, to be well-lodged and well-clothed, 
their masters would diminish their salary, and that they 
should be equally miserable. 
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